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If your face is tender, 
If your lather dries and tickles, 
If your face feels drawn and sore after shaving, 
There's a luxurious shave waiting for you when you use 


BERSET 


TRADE MARK 
Shaving Cream Soap 
composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil. Prevents dryness 
is antiseptic and soothing—contains no free alkali. Send 
dealer’s name and 4 cents for 10 cent sample tube. 
THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 





This is the Oldest 


“Doggone” 
Advertising Idea 
In the World 


The reason this illustration 
is used, is because it is a real 
photograph of a real Bull Dog 
and a real Rubberset Shaving 
Brush. 

It shows that the bristles of 
a Rubberset Shaving Brush can 
not even be pulled or twisted 
out of the setting, while those of 
an ordinary brush just fall out 
when the rosin, cement or glue 
setting is softened by hot water 


The bristles of a 


RUBBERSE 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brush 


are held in a solid bed of hard, 


vulcanized rubber — water-proof, 
soap-proof, alkali-proof, wear- 
proof. You can boil Rubberset 
if you like—it does it good. 

Rubberset Brushes are pat- 
ented and are the only brushes 
held in hard rubber. Look for 
the name on every brush. 

Every Rubberset Shaving Brush 
is guaranteed never to lose a bristle 


from its setting. 
At all dealers’ and barbers’, all styles 


: and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents to $6.00. 
~ To the average man we 
commend the $1.00 brush. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 
Sales Office: 33 Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
1504 METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY. 78 FERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
Branch Offices—Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any 
advertisement appearing in this issue provided that 
mention of Success MaGazine is made when 
ordering, This guaranty does not cover fluctua- 
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GUARANTEED 


This new watch is guaranteed, first, 
because its makers believe that responsible 
manufacturers should guarantee their products 
—and next, because the “I-T” is made good 
enough to sustain the strong printed guarantee 
accompanying each. 


The Ingersoll system of watch manufacture means, 
not merely wonderful economy through specialization 
applied to an immense output, but also those refinements 
in processes and equipment, which produce a watch 
that may safely carry a guarantee mack as other makers 
dare not issue. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is a finished watch. Most 
other high grade watches are shipped to wholesalers, 
as movements only, in tin boxes, with several crucial 
operations left undone, and, of course, without a guar- 
antee. e 


The Ingersoll -Trenton is the first and only high 
grade 7-jewel watch made complete and cased in 
one factory; and therefore, the only one that can be 
guaranteed by its makers; others are assembled from 
movements made in one’factory and cases from another, 
by the dealer, often a competent jeweler, but often, too, 
without facilities such as the adjusting and timing systems 
existing in our complete watch factory. 


The “I-T” has all features of the most recent, costly 
watches, which secure accuracy. “I-T” gold-filled 
cases contain gold enough to outlive their guarantees. 
Sold only through responsible jewelers, who buy direct. 
If not on sale in your town, we send, prepaid express, 
on receipt of price. 

in solid in 10-yr. in 20-yr. 
$5 nickel $7 gold-filled $9 gold-tilied 
case. case, case. 
There is a lot more to the ‘‘I-T’’ story, 
ask for the booklet 


INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 


For seventeen years there has been but one standard in everyday 
watches ; ** Ing ** have popularized the very use of watches. 
One friend says, ‘* They have made the dollar famous.” They have 
never been so worthy of their great reputation as to-day. Fully 
guaranteed, They include: The Dollar Watch; “* The Ecli 

at $1.50; the new thin model “Junior” at $2.00; the 
** Midget "* ladies’ size at $2.00. 

Sold by 60,000 dealers or postpaid by us. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
30 Frankel Bldg., 
New York 
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Touring Cars 
Tourabouts 
Roadsters 


$1500 
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Chalmers-Detroit °3 





A my 
“It’s a Good Car” 


for $1500 


This car represents, in every department, the modern ideas of the world’s 
best engineers. You would expect to find such ideas expressed only in cars 
costing four times as much. 


has but to look at the lines to see that this car is a The 


ct of the world’s best motor car ideas. 
Mr. H. E Coffin, the able designer, made two trips to 
Europe before he decided exactly what this car should be. 
He visited many big factories—talked to other world-famous 
ners—compared his ideas with theirs. 
result is a car that is perfect—not only in theory, but 


than 1600 of these marvelous cars are now in daily 


\sk owners what they think of this car. We’ll gladly leave 


lem 


Makers who wish to compete with us say we are theoretical. 
idmit, when we first announced this car the facts 


1 too good to be true. 


these cars kave now been in daily use ever since last 


owners of these cars have been our best salesmen. 
They have realized the facts. The largest part of our great 
demand is caused by these owners’ enthusiasm. 

For 100 days one of these cars made 208 miles a day, or 
20,800 miles, without a single mishap. No other car has a 
record like that. 


Two-thirds of our output is already delivered—and all the 


cars are in use. 


Our orders from agents now cover all the cars we can make. 


Would it seem that a theoretical car could become so enor- 


mously popular ? 


There is no low priced car on the market to compare with 


this marvelous “‘30.’’ We have no real competition. 


But we leave it to you and the owners. If you don’t 


know an owner, call up the local agent and ask him for 


The Two-Bearing Crank Shaft 


We ibmit the following features 
to eng 

Our cra vaft is hung on two bearings. 
We use t two-bearing crank shaft to get 
perfect alis t—to insure perfect cooling 
and the friction. 

his ¢ haft has been tested at the 
University Michigan under eight times 
the load it w r get in the car. 

We us rder to cast the cylinders 
en blox ure the popular short 
bonnet 

Othe y we are theoretical 
because w lern ideas. 

They g at present to old ideas 
because t lern means expense — the 
cutting dow f the profit in order to buy 
new mact 

They g against proven ideas which 
they must to eventually, 

We nply as a prediction. We 
have no ¢ ttack 


Four Cylinders En Bloc 


Those w gue against the two-bearing 
crank shaft t their cylinders separately. 
Such eng bulky and apt to get out of 
alignment. Tt or five-bearing crank shafts 
are the is hindrance. The friction 
is the \ t—the cooling system becomes 
inadeq 

We t ders en bloc, so our motor 
reorrrws A ONL NA Ne Nel Nel Nel Nel Sod Nel Nel Need Se el Neel. 


CHALMERS-DETROIT MOTOR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pleas your new catalogue to 
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is light and compact and cannot get out of 
alignment. 

The latest Fiat, Mors and Hotchkiss cylinders 
are cast in the same way. 

So are the cylinders in the Decauville, the 
Hispano-Suiza and Motobloc. 

This construction leaves more space for the 
tonneau—makes the car roomy and comfort- 
able. 

Someone has said, ‘‘ If you crack a cylinder, 
look at the cost of replacement.” 

We answer, “‘In that case we'll replace all 
four cylinders for $35.” Yet the factory cost 
of this four-cylinder engine is $261 


The Body Between the Axles 

This compact construction allows us to place 
our body between the axles. 

This, in a light car, is essential if the car is 
to be easy riding. 

The springs are # elliptic, like those used on 
the Renault. 

lhe clutch is the multiple disc, like that of 
the Isotta and Fiat. > 

The valves are like those of the Napier 

The wheel base is 110 inches, so this car 
never bounds but ‘‘lopes” over bumps. 

No car can be easier nding. 

The gas intake is water jacketed—the brakes 
are powerful and immediately applicable. 

There is provision for double — ignition 
system. 

With these details in mind, compare othe 
cars with the Chalmers-Detroit ‘‘ 30.” 

See if any other selling at anywhere near 
this price is so in accord with the best moder: 
practice. 

We are only too glad to abide by compari- 
son, for in no other way can we show this 
“*30” to such an enormous advantage. 


CHALMERS-DETROIT MOTOR CO.., Detroit, Mich. 


the names. 
they think. 


Then communicate with them. Ask them what 








Chalmers-Detroit 
rz) Forty 99 





$2750 


No medium-priced | car of the day is better known 
than the “ Forty.”’ 

We make it and Mr. Coffin designed it. And it in 
itself recommends the ‘‘30."" For years it has held first 
place as the top-notch car of its class. 

It competes with cars costing twice as much. 

The demand for it is created almost solely by what 
users say to others. 

We fell several hundred short of the demand last year. 





The “Forty” is made in three styles—Touring Car, 
Roadster and Toy Tonneau—Price $2750. 


Please mail the coupon to-day. 








Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


BERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 283 
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fight of Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, an 
American citizen, resident in Danville, 
Illinois, to continue to be for the two 
years of the Sixty-first Congress, as he 
has been for the past six years, the 
most powerful legislative officer in the 
world. It will be a serious narrative, 
soberly told, without passion, and as 
a bare record of fact. 

For thirty-four years, out of the last thirty-six, Mr. Can- 
non, now nearly seventy-three years of age, has been a Member 
of the House of Representatives. There may possibly have 
been bright spots in his career. He may have promoted some 
good legislation, and he has undoubtedly strangled, in the line 
of his official duties, much that was unimportant, doubtful, and 
bad. He has assuredly promoted not a little bad legislation, 
and personally strangled much—very much—that was dis- 
tinctly good and in the interests of the people. He has always 
been, and still is, the chief legislative asset of the great corporate 
interests of the country whose prosperity is dependent on 
government action or inaction. 

Early in February last, insurrection raised its head in 
Congress. Twenty-nine Republicans were found willing to 
stand in the open and say above their breaths—what nearly 
all their fellow Republicans were content to keep within their 
hearts—that too much power is lodged in the Speakership 
and that it ought to be reduced by a change of rules. Their 
program was simple. They wanted one day in each week 
in which the House would automatically, and without an 
affirmative vote, proceed to the consideration of bills actually 
on the Calendar, which day could not be dispensed with except 
by a two-thirds vote; and they wanted to take from the Speaker 
his greatest source of power, the appointment of the members 
of the Working Committees of the House, and to lodge this 
power in a committee elected by the House representing all 
sections of the country. 


The Skill of the House Machine 


House insurrections have arisen before in the past few years 
and have been quelled, sometimes by persuasion, sometimes 
by scorn, sometimes by militant methods, and sometimes, 
though rarely, by the tossing of a bone of “concession” to the 
insurgents. This particular insurrection in early February 
was perhaps a little more important than the previous ones, 
because the number of insurgents was slightly larger and be- 
cause there were a few in it of considerable influence in the 
House. It was deemed best, therefore, to adopt in this case 
the plan of concession, and the Speaker soon let it be known 
that he was prepared to grant to all “reasonable” Insurgents 
something in the nature of a “Calendar Day.” Exactly what 
this was to be was not made clear until, on the very day and 
hour when final action was appointed to be taken, the Speaker’s 
proposition was introduced in the House. A quick examination 
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Its Readers the True Inside History 
of the First Battle in the Campaign 
to Make Congress Really Repre- 
sentative of the American People 


that it was a “Trojan horse’’—so 
different a proposition from that of 
the Insurgents as to be comparatively 
valueless. [It could be set aside at any 
time by a vote of a majority of the 
House instead of a two-thirds vote, 
and in other respects it was technically 
imperfect and virtually a mere trick. 
The Republican Insurgents and the 
Democrats instantly detected the tricky character of the propo- 
sition and decided to unite forces and oppose its adoption. The 
Republican Organization supported it and, on the division, won 
by a majority of five only—this majority being obtained by the 
defection from the Insurgents of six of the original twenty-nine. 

Thus ended the first round of battle. It took place in 
the last days of the Sixtieth Congress. 


* * * * * * * * 


Some years ago, Success MAGAZINE first became con- 
vinced that in the enormous power of the Speakership of the 
House of Representatives— particularly as possessed by a man 
of Mr. Cannon’s type—lies one of the greatest dangers to the 
Republic in our scheme of government. No such power is 
recognized directly in the Constitution. No such power is pos- 
sessed by the moderator of any other national legislative body 
in the world. The British House of Commons is presided over 
by a Speaker who becomes, as soon as elected, a judicial parlia- 
mentary officer, far above all parties and dissociated from party 
strife of any kind. It is his business to administer the rules 
impartially and to carry out the will of the House. It would 
be regarded as a monstrous perversion of his function to permit 
him to have any voice in the machinery of legislation or in its 
guidance. 


The Part Played by ‘‘Success Magazine’’ 


The events of President Roosevelt’s administration, in 
which Mr. Cannon was nearly always found in opposition to all 
legislation which adversely affected ‘‘ The Interests,” confirmed 
us in our original judgment as to the unwisdom of lodging so 
much power in any one man, and for a year past we have 
been hoping to have an opportunity to support a movement to 
end the tyranny of the Speaker’s machine. The insurrection of 
early February was our first chance, and we instantly deter- 
mined to secure for the Insurgents the utmost possible support 
from the public, through all the facilities at our command. 
Fortunately we had anticipated a movement of this kind 
(although without knowledge that it would surely take place) 
by the publication in our March issue of Mr. Thomas’s article, 
‘The Barnacles on the Ship of State,” and this particular issue 
was about to go to press when the flag of insurrection was 
raised. We promptly opened up our pages and inserted in 
‘The Editor’s Outlook” an appeal to our subscribers to express 
their opinions of “Cannonism”’ to their Representatives in 
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Asle J. Gronna 
of North Dakota 
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A Roll of 


serve well of their country. 


Honor 


HE following Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Sixty-first (present) Congress de- 


They have dared to 


rebel-openly against the autocratic power of Joseph G 


Cannon, and the ‘‘House Machine” 


created. 


which he 


of all who believe in true representative government. 


Republicans 
*JoHNn M. NELSON, of Wisconsin 
*WILLIAM J. Cary, > “ 
*HeNRY A. Cooper, " - 
James H. Davipson, 7 “ 
*ARTHUR W. Kopp, : - 
GusTAV KUSTERMANN, “ * 
*IRVINE L. LENROOT, “ 
*ELMER A. Morse, “ % 
*VictoR MURDOCK, * Kansas 
EpMOnD H. Mapison, “ = 
*CHARLES R. DAvis, ‘“ Minnesota 
*CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, “ si 
HALVOR STEENERSON, ‘ aa 


ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, 
AuGustus P. GARDNER, 
WILLIAM C, LoVERING, 
AsLE J. GRONNA, 


New Jersey 
Massachusetts 


““ ‘e 


North Dakota 


has 
They should be commended by their constit- 
uents and supported in their position by the approval 





*E_BeRT H. HuBBarp, ‘“ lowa 
GiLBert N. HAUGEN, ~ 
James W. Goon, ’ 

N. E. KENDALL, - = 
CHARLES E. PICKETT, ~ = 
FRANK P. Woops, ~ 

*EpmuND H. HinsHAw, ‘ Nebraska 
Moses P. KINKAID, . 7 
GeorGeE W. Norris, . . 
Everis A. HAyYEs, *“* California 

*MiLes PoINDEXTER, “* Washington 
D. A. HoLtincswortH, “ Ohio 


A. R. JoHNson, 


* Refused to vote for Mr. Cannon as Speaker. 


There should perhaps be added to the above list the 
name of John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, who was counted 
as ‘‘ Insurgent” but who was called away just before 
the opening of Congress by the serious illness of a 
member of his family. 


Democrats 


EPRESENTATIVE CHAMP C ark, Of Missouri, Minority 
Leader of the House, is entitled to a special place 
upon this Roll of Honor for his fidelity to the principles 
of the Democratic Party as expressed in its last National 
platform; and for the tremendous energy and absolute 
good faith shown by him in his endeavor to bring about 
a full attendance, and to induce his Democratic asso- 
ciates to live up to their party pledges unanimously. 
He was loyally supported in his efforts by 143 out of 
the 166 Democrats present on the opening day, and to all 
of those 143 Democrats are due the thanks of the people. 
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Congress by letter and telegram in the first ten days of March. 
At the same time, we prepared and mailed a letter to our twenty 
thousand Life Subscribers asking them also to send letters and 
telegrams to their Representatives, and to send to us their vote 
—‘ Yes” or “ No’’—on the following four questions: 

“|, Do you believe that Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, should 
be elected Speaker of the House of 





and Members of the House of Representatives, we have been 
frankly and openly opposed to Mr. Cannon and “ Cannonism, ”In 
a situation such as confronts the people, it would be absurd to 
sit on the fence and play with theories. Fair, we intend always 
to be, and strictly accurate as to facts; but believing as we do 
that ‘“‘Cannonism” is a major curse to this country and must be 

overcome, we have fought, and shall 





Representatives ? 

“II. Do you believe that the 
Rules of the House should place in 
the hands of the Speaker the power 
of determining the membership of 
the Committees ? 

“III. Would you favor the plan 
of placing the power of appointing 
the Committees in the hands of a 
special Committee elected by the 
members and representing all sec- 
tions of the country ? 

“TV. Would you favor the plan 
of having at least one Calendar Day 
in each week, on which bills could be 
brought up and passed upon with- 
out securing the previous consent of 
the Speaker ?” 

At the time when this was done, 
nearly all the other March magazines 
had gone to press, and could not, 
therefore, join us in arousing public 
opinion. To Collier’s Weekly, how- 
ever, and to The Outlook we explained 
our plans and asked their coopera- 
tion; and this cooperation was gen- 
erously and heartily given, notably 
and most effectively by Collier's 
Weekly, which has been trying for 
the last two years to arouse the 
American people to the dangers of 


MicHAEL F. Conry, 
DANIEL J. RrtoRDAN, 
JoserH A. GOULDEN 


GeorGE H. Linpsay 
WILLIAM G. BRANTL 


JAmes M. Griccs, 


WILLIAM M. Howar 
GORDON LEE, 


ANDREW J]. PETERs, 
Joun A. KELIHER, 


ALBERT EsTOPINAL, 


Joun A. Moon, 





A Roll of Dishonor 


HE following Democrats bolted their party plat- 
form and caucus and voted with the Republican 
Machine to continue for the two years of the 

Sixty-first Congress the autocratic power of Joseph G. 
Cannon, Republican Speaker of the House: 


Joun J. FitzGerap, 


FrAnNcis B. HARRISON, 


Henry M. GOLDFOGLE, 


> 


CHARLES V. ForNEs, 


EY 
CHARLES G. EDWARDs, 


D, 


Leonipas F. LivincsTton, 
JoserH F. O’ConneELL, 


STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 
RoBert F. BRoussarpD, 
James T. McDermott, 


GeorGE A. BARTLETT, 


fight it sturdily with all honorable 
weapons at our command. It is 
worthy of note in this connection 
that in the bitter criticism aroused 
in the House by Success MAGAzINE’sS 
“new and unusual tactics,” the 
assertions made by us in print have 
been supported by many, denied by 
some, but disproved by none. In 
nearly all cases, moreover, the denials 
have been made by those who are 


of New York 


“ec 


ae * obviously beneficiaries of the present 
a a system and favorites of the Speaker. 
4g “ We have now described some- 
¢ gs thing of the methods of our organ- 
“ Georgia ized campaign against Cannonism. 
us It was necessarily a short one, oc- 
“ “f cupying only about three weeks, but 
vs eo it is safe to say that never in any 
= other such short period, has the 
vs af country been so thoroughly aroused 
‘* Massachusetts to action on a public problem. The 
“ f gunpowder was scattered every- 
4 f where, and all that was needed was 
“ Florida the match to light it. For years the 
‘* Louisiana conviction has been growing among 
9 “s the people that Speaker Cannon is 
“ TIlinois personally responsible for much lost 


legislation and some bad; but not 
being directly elected by the people, 
there has seemed to be no way of 


Tennessee 
““ Nevada 








Cannonism. 

Our letter to Life Subscribers was sent out on February 
Igth, 20th, and 23d. The reply by ballot was instantaneous 
and extraordinary. By February 24th—the next day after com- 
pleting our mailings to Life Subscribers in all parts of the coun- 
try—we had received back 1,105 ballots; by March 1st—five days 
later—we had received 7,677 ballots; and by March 8th, we had 
received 11,717 ballots. Such a quick ‘ 


getting at him personally. The first 

chance to do this, therefore, was eagerly welcomed and the 
results were astonishing. 

The first result was that Mr. Cannon himself lost his temper. 

He had received only three of our Daily Reports showing the 

rising tide against him, when, on February 28th, he gave out to 

the press a letter written by him to a constituent, violently attack- 

ing Success MaGazine and defend- 





and overwhelming response was in 
itself most gratifying and significant, 
and we wish here to express to our 
Life Subscribers, who read _ these 
words, our hearty thanks for the 
promptness of their cooperation. of 

The vote of our Life Subscribers 
on all four questions was over twenty 
to one against ‘“Cannonism.” Up to 
and including March gth it was as 
follows: 

In answer to the first question 
10,825 voted ‘‘ No,”’ 539 voted ‘‘Yes,”’ 
and 316 (of those sending ballots) 
did not vote. 

In answer to the second ques- 
tion 11,134 voted “ No,” 364 voted 
“Yes,” and 208 did not vote 


were early induced 


Mr. Cannon. 


oppose it. 
CHARLES F, Scott, 
D. R. ANTHONY, JR., 


GeorGE A. PEARRE, 
Duncan E. McKIne 
James McLAcHLan, 
Davip J]. Foster, 





The ‘Cold Feet’’ Insurgents 
Ee following Republicans, originally Insurgents, 
to join 
Machine forces and to vote to continue the power 
By their defection at a critical 
time they did more to help ‘‘Cannonism” than they 
could possibly have done had they never appeared to 


Puitip P. CAMPBELL, 
CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 


AY, 


ing the rules. This was a tactical 
mistake which he has doubtless re- 
gretted many times since, for his 
letter was reproduced in all parts of 
the country, it abounded in person- 
alities, and it was socompletely lack- 
ing in force or real argument, as to 
show at once the weakness of his 


the Republican 


ys position. 

ansas 
Mine What Your Letters Meant in 
sd es Washington 

Michigan In the early days of March let- 
“ Maryland 


ters began to pour into Washington, 
advising Representatives of the home 
feeling. The local newspapers also 
began: to realize the significance of 


“ California 


“6 


Vermont 








In answer to the third question 
11,224 voted “ Yes,’’ 238 voted “ No,” and 234 did not vote. 

In answer to the fourth question 11,316 voted “ Yes,” 127 
voted “‘ No,” and 258 did not vote. 

On February 25th, we commenced sending to each member 
of the House of Representatives in Washington Daily Reports 
showing the growing vote on the four questions. Each report 
was accompanied by a letter explaining some detail of the vote 
and of the standing and character of those who were balloting. 

At the same time, we sent the same Daily Reports to a list 
of six hundred newspapers throughout the country accompanied 
by letters suggesting that they also propose to their readers that 
they give to their Representatives in Congress, by letter and tele- 
gram, their opinion of ‘‘ Cannonism.” 

It should be noted at this point, that in the columns of Suc- 
cess MAGAZINE and in our letters to Life Subscribers, newspapers, 
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the overwhelming vote against Can- 
nonism of our Life Subscribers, and 
to comment upon it editorially. Addresses to Congressmen were 
circulated for signature among farmers, business men, society 
members, and in neighborhoods, asking them to vote against 
Mr. Cannon and the principles which he represents. All over 
the country the gunpowder was flaming, and its effects were seen 
in a thousand ways. 7 

The last four days of the Sixtieth Congress, ordinarily 
strenuous enough from pressure of public business, were made 
far more so to the ‘‘ Machine” through this foretaste of what 
was to come. The volume of personal letters to Congressmen 
was increasing daily, and as each makes it a point of honor to 
answer promptly letters from his constituents, there were many 


who found it difficult to determine their course or to express . 


themselves wisely in their answers. It was seen that the original 
[Continued on page 350] 
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Che First Instalment 
yf Mr. Webster’s Brilliant 
New Serial Romance 





F ours—Cayley was too much of a god to-day to bother with 
t number of them—he had been flying slowly northward 
southerly breeze. Hundreds of feet below him was the 
rible expanse of the polar ice-pack which shrouds the north- 
the Arctic Ocean in its impenetrable veil of mystery. 
was alone, as no man before ever had been alone, for the 
spun beneath him seemed to him, aloft there in the empy- 
te as Mars or as the Pleiades. Its mountains, its crevassed 
its seas, the little huddled clumps of houses called towns, 
rious ships ploughing their futile furrows—all amused him 
ical sense of pity; and most of all, those human dot-like 
ose family he had belonged until he had found his wings ! 
npass, a sextant, a bottle of milk, and a revolver comprised, 
thes he wore, and with the shimmering silken wings of his 
whole equipment. His nearest base of supplies, if you 
that, was a twenty-pound tin of pemmican, hidden under a 
northeast extremity of Herald Island, three hundred miles 
United States Rescue Station at Point Barrow, the extreme 
nt of Alaska, the place which he had called home for the 
nths, was, possibly, half as far again away, somewhere off 
east 


Cayley, in his present mood, these distances were matters of 
tance. Never again, perhaps, would the mastery of the air 
b 1 sense of happiness so godlike in its serenity, so ecstatic in 
on. For the thing was perfect, and yet it was new. Only 
| at Point Barrow at the beginning of this summer had 
free from the thrill of momentary peril. Some sudden 
nd would tax his skill and nerve to the utmost. A flight 
vind, even with a constant, steady breeze, had been a pre- 


past weeks of unbroken arctic sunshine, he had fairly 
lhe earth had no obstructions and the air no perils. 
his great broad fan-tail drawn up arc-wise beneath him, 
ched slightly forward at the precise and perilous angle that 
not send him plunging, head first, down upon the sullen 
below, he lay there, prone, upon the sheepskin sleeping-bag, 
W | the framework supporting his two wings, as secure as the 
petrel which drew curiously near, and then, with a wheel 
fled away, squawking. 
would not say that he had learned to fly; he would still 
was learning. And, in a sense, this was true. Almost 
gull, cormorant, or albatross taught him some new trick 
in steering, soaring, or wheeling, perhaps, in a tricky cross- 
Even that fulmar, which had fled in such ungainly haste, 
im a new idea in aerostatics with which to amuse himself. 
r all practical purposes Cayley had learned to fly. The great 
r-ship, one hundred feet from tip to tip, which had long lain 
nch at Sandoval, would probably never leave its house again. 
It yeoman service. Without its powerful propellers, for a last 
re yley would never have been able to try the experiments and 
t tise which had given him the air for his natural element. 
H grown it. He had no more need of motors or whirling fans. 
ff gravity, the force of the breeze, and the perfectly coordi- 
t les Of his body gave him all the power he needed. 
marvelous power it was! He had never before believed 
tl nt of men of science that the great gray northern geese can 
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sail the air at eighty miles an hour. He knew it now. He had over- 
taken them. 

Perhaps the succeeding generations of humankind may develop an 
eye which can see ahead when the body is lying prone, as a bird lies in 
its flight. Cayley had remedied this deficiency with a little silver mirror, 
slightly concave, screwed fast to the cross-brace which supported his 
shoulders. Instead of bending back his head, or trying to see out 
through his eyebrows, he simply cast a backward glance into this mirror 
whenever he wanted to look on ahead. It had been a little perplexing 
at first, but he could see better in it now than with his unaided eyes. 

A minute or two, perhaps, after that fulmar had gone squawking 
away, he glanced down into his mirror, and his Olympian calm was 
shaken with the shock of surprise. What he saw clearly reflected in his 
little reducing glass was land. There was a mountain, and a long dark 
line that must be a cliff-like coast. And it was land that never had 
been marked on any chart. 

Cayley wheeled sharply up into the wind, and soared aloft to a 
height of, perhaps, a quarter of a mile. Then, with a long, flashing, 
shimmering sweep, he descended, in the arc of a great circle, and hung, 
poised, over the land itself and behind the jutting shoulder of the 
mountain. 

The land was a narrow-necked peninsula. Mountain and cliff pre- 
vented him from seeing the immediate coast on the other side of it; but 
out a little way to sea he was amazed to discover open water, and the 
smoke-like vapor that he saw rising over the cliff head made it evident 
that the opening extended nearly, if not quite, to the very land’s edge. 
It was utterly unexpected, for the side of the peninsula which he had 
approached was ice-locked for miles. 

He would have towered again above the rocky ridge which shut off 
his view, and have gone to investigate this phenomenon at closer range, 
had he not just then got the shock of another surprise, greater than the 
discovery of land itself. 

The little valley above which he hung poised was sheltered by a 
second ridge of rocky, ice-capped hills to the north, and, except for 
streaks denoting crevices here and there, was quite free from ice and 
snow. There were bright patches of green upon it, evidently some bit of 
flowering northern grass, and it was flecked here and there with bright 
bits of color, yellow poppy, he judged it to be, and saxifrage. Hugging 
the base of the mountain on the opposite side of the valley, then notch- 
ing the cliff and grinding down to sea at the other side of it, was a great 
white glacier, all the whiter, and colder, and more dazzling for its con- 
trast with the brown mountainside and the green-clad valley. 

Up above the glacier, on the farther side, were great, broad yellow 
patches, which, but for the impossibility of their growing in such a place, 
he would have thought were poppy fields. No vegetable growth was 


possible, he would have thought, against that clean-cut, almost vertical, 
And yet, what else could have given it that blazing yellow 
Some day he was to learn the answer to that question. 

The thing that caught his eye, that made him start and draw in a 
little involuntary gasp of wonder, was the sight of a little clump of black 
dots moving slowly, almost imperceptibly from this distance, across the 
face of the glacier. He blinked his eyes, as if he suspected them of playing 


rocky face. 
color ? 
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him false. Unless they had played him false, those tiny dots were men. 
Instinctively, he shifted his balance a little to the left, lowering his 
left wing.and elevating his right, and began reaching along, thwartwise 
to the wind, in their direction. 

Presently he checked himself in mid-flight, wheeled and hung, soar- 
ing, while he restrained that rebellious instinct of his, an instinct which 
would have led him to sail down into the midst of them and hold out his 
hand for a welcome. What were mankind to him? Why should the 
sight of them make his heart beat a little quicker ? 

They must be white. He felt sure of that, for this land could 
hardly have any permanent inhabitants. And, of course, he meant to 
go for a nearer look. Probably he would descend among them; find out 
who they were, where their ship was, and, if they were in distress, he 
would set sail through the air to carry news of their plight to those who 
might effect a rescue. -But not upon that first instinct of his for com- 
panionship with his fellow men; not until his heart was beating with its 
normal rhythm again. 

He wheeled once more, and then sailed slowly in their direction. 
Their laborious progress down the glacier led them away from him, so 
that he came up from behind, and without attracting their attention. 
The arctic sun was too low to cast his shadow across them, and he hung, 
at last, unremarked, directly over their heads. There was small likelihood 
that they would look up, until some sound from him should attract their 
attention, for, among the crevices, the chutes, and the treacherous ice 
bridges of the glacier top, they had small leisure to give heed to anything 
but their footing. 

All of the party, but one man, were dressed exactly alike—in 
hooded bearskin shirts and breeches, and boots of what he guessed was 
walrus hide. They moved along with the peculiar wary shuffle of men 
accustomed, by long habit, to the footing and to the heavy confining 
garb they wore. So far as he could see they were unarmed. 

The other man was strikingly different. He appeared to be clad 
much as Cayley was himself, in leather, rather than in untanned hide. 
He seemed slighter, sprightlier, and in every way to convey the impres- 
sion of having come from the civilized, habitable portion of the world 
more recently than his companions. He carried a rifle slung by a strap 
over his shoulder, evidently foreseeing no immediate use for it, and a 
flask. 

Cayley was too far aloft for their conversation to be audible to him, 
but he could hear that they were talking. The leather-clad man appeared 
to be doing most of it, and, from the inflection of his voice, he seemed 
to be speaking in English. 

From moment to moment Cayley kept meaning to hail them, but 
from moment to moment he kept deferring the action. It amused him a 
little to think how much in one way or another that hail might mean 
to those plodding figures down below. Now, or five minutes from now; 
it could not matter to them. And meanwhile he could guard that hard- 
won aloofness from human endeavor, human fears and suffering and 
limitations, a little longer. 
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was the assassin, or that he was the commander of the little group of 
skin-clad figures that remained. The ambush appeared to have been 
perfectly deliberate. There had been no outcry, not even a gesture of 
surprise or of remonstrance. 

Cayley looked at the assassin curiously. He was dressed exactly 
like the others, but seemed very much larger; seemed to walk with less 
of a slouch, and had, even to Cayley’s limited view of him, an air of 
authority. Cayley was surprised at his not being armed with a bow, for 
he knew. of no other way in which a dart could have been propelled with 
power enough, even at close range, to have transfixed a man’s throat. 
The assassin’s only weapon, except for a quiverful of extra darts, seemed 
to be a short blunt stick, rudely whittled, perhaps ten inches long. 

Obedient, apparently, to the order of the new arrival, the party 
changed its direction, leaving what was evidently a well-known path to 
them, for a seemingly more direct but rougher route. They moved with 
an appearance of haste. Presently they scrambled over a precipitous 
ledge of ice and, in a moment, were lost to Cayley’s view. 

The world, was again suddenly empty, as if no living foot had ever 
trodden it; and Cayley, hovering there a little above the level of the 
ice, rubbed his eyes and wondered whether the singular, silent tragedy 
he had just witnessed were real, or a trick the mysterious arctic light 
had played upon his tired eyes. But there remained upon that vacant 
scene two material reminders of the tragedy to which it had afforded a 
setting. One was a smudge of crimson on the snow; the other, a little 
distance off, just at one side the icy ridge over which the last of the 
party had gone scrambling a moment before, was the strange-looking 
blunt stick which he had seen in the assassin’s hand. 

Cayley flew a little lower, his wings almost skimming the ice. 
Finally, reaching the spot where the thing had fallen, he alighted and 
picked it up. Whether its possessor had valued it or not, whether or 
not he might be expected to return for it, Cayley did not know, and did 
not much care. 

He stood for some time turning the thing over in his hands, puz- 
zling over it, trying to make out how it could have been used as the 
instrument of propulsion to that deadly ivory dart. There was a groove 
on one side of it, with a small ivory plug at the end. The other end 
was curiously shaped, misshapen, rather, for, though it was obviously 
the end one held, Cayley could not make it fit his hand, in whatever 
position he held it. 

Giving up the problem at last, he tucked the stick into his belt, 
slipped his arm through the strap in the framework of his aeroplane and 
prepared for flight. He had a little difficulty getting up, owing to the 
absence of a breeze at this point. Finally he was obliged to climb, with 
a good deal of labor, the icy ridge up which he had watched the little 
party of murderers scrambling. 

At the crest he cast a glance around, looking for the men, but saw 
no signs of them. Then, getting a favorable slant of the wind, he 
mounted again into the element he now called his own. 

A heavy fog was filling up 





Presently he noticed that 
the leather-clad man had forged 
a little ahead of his companions, 
or, rather—like a flash, this idea 
occurred to Cayley —that the 
others were purposely lagging a 
little behind. 

And then, before that sin- 
ister idea could formulate itself 
into a definite suspicion, his eyes 
widened with amazement, and the 
cry he would have uttered died 
in his throat; for this man, who 
had so innocently allowed the 
others to fall behind him, sud- 
denly staggered, raised his hand 
to his throat and clutched at 
something—it looked like a thin 
ivory dart—that had transfixed 
his throat, tugged it out in a sud- 
den flood of crimson, reeled a 
little, and then went backwards 
over the glassy edge of a fissure 
in the ice, which lay just to the 
left of the path where he had 
been walking. 

From the time when Cayley 
noticed the others dropping be- 
hind to when he had the last 
glimpse of the body of the mur- 
dered man could hardly have 
been five seconds. 

The instant the murdered 
man disappeared, another, who, it 
seemed, had not previously been 
with the party, appeared from 
behind a hummock of ice. There 
could:be no doubt, either, that he 


“He suddenly staggered, 
clutched at something ” 








the cup-shaped valley like a lake, 
and when he had towered through 
it and into the clear, sparkling, 
unvexed air above it, he found, 
rolled out beneath him as far as 
he could see in every direction, 
what looked, under the slanting 
rays of the sun, like a warm, 
fleecy, rose-colored blanket. 

He began wheeling a great 
spiral in the upper air, higher and 
higher, until the intensity of the 
cold and the drumming of the 
blood in his temples warned him 
to descend again. 

But, high or low, some in- 
visible magnet held him over the 
spot where he had witnessed that 
unexplained tragedy; an intense 
curiosity that would not let him 
go until he had, in some way, 
accounted for the flying fate 
that, so silently, had overtaken 
the leather-clad man down there 
on the ice. 

Five years before, Philip Cay- 
ley would have passed for a good 
example of that type of clean- 
limbed, clean - minded, likable 
young man which the best of our 
civilization seems to be flowering 
into. Physically, it would have 
been hard to suggest an improve- 
ment in him, he approached so 
near the ideal standards. He 
was fine-grained, supple, slender, 
small-jointed, thoroughbred from 
head to heel. 
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ally, he had been 
ta go through the 
West Point: with 
e graduated high 
class to be as- 
e in the cavalry. 
f conduct, his 
ind morality had 
ame as those of 
f his classmates. 
fficers in the Phil- 
the year or two 
the service, had 
pick a’ flaw in 
ey would have 
nt to do—they 
iid that he seemed 
too thin-skinned 
tidious; that was 
m and only in- 
Perry Hunter, 
at any rate. 
ild afford to be 
had about all 
want, one would 
ee generations 
en wealth for 
Cayley family, 
come breeding, 
il position, sini- 
ise in making 
among men and 
rt, there could 
all that up to 
th year Fate had 
kind to Philip 
id given him no 
ition for the stun- 
was to fall upon him, suddenly, out of so clear a sky! 
lid fall, it cut his life clean across; so that when he 
tu that time now, it seemed to him that the Lieutenant 
nited States Army had died over there in the Philippines, 
man who was now soaring in those great circles through 
was a chance inheritor of his name and of his memory. 
t out one day at the head of a small scouting party, the 
in the regiment, secure in the respect, in the almost 
of his colonel; proudly conscious of the almost idolatrous 
men and of the younger officers. He had gone out 
10 one ever had a truer friend than he possessed in Perry 
smate at West Point, his fellow officer in the regiment, 
f all his hopes and ideals. 
me back, after a fortnight’s absence, to find his name 
lisgrace, himself judged and condemned, unheard, in the 
mess. And that was not the worst of it. The same 
id deprived him of the regard of the only people in the 
ttered to him, destroyed, also, root and branch, his affec- 
man of whom he had made an intimate. The only feeling 
be possible for him to entertain for Perry Hunter again 
f-pitying, half-incredulous contempt. If that was his 
man he had trusted most and loved the most deeply, 
for the rest of humankind? What did it matter what 
f-him or what they did to him? All he wanted of human 
escape from it. 





“*I've only achieved toward the 
world the feeling which the 


pent four years in the wilderness, working, experimenting, 


fe in his hands, day after day, while he mastered the art 
had ever before mastered. 


not until he had actually learned to fly, had literally shaken 


the earth from his feet and taken to the sky as his abode, 
nd had healed. The three months that he had spent in the 
, a-wing for sixteen hours out of twenty-four, had calmed 
nerves in tune again; given him for men and their affairs a 
nee, in place of the smarting contempt he had been 
breast. Three months ago, at sight of those little 
rossing the glacier, he would have wheeled aloft and gone 
Even a month ago he would hardly have hung, soaring 
the fog, waiting for it to lift again the veil of mystery 
lrawn across the tragic scene he had just witnessed. 
nth was August, and the long arctic day had already begun 
liurnal twilight. A fortnight ago the sun had dipped, for 
below the horizon. By now there were four or five hours 
twenty-four that would pass for night. 
set while he hung there in the air, and as it did so, with a 
the breeze the fog rolled itself up into a great violet-colored 
* the earth, the ice, the sea unveiled below him. And 
ypen water of the little bay, he saw a ship, and on the 
r of rude huts. 
him, even from the height at which he soared, that the 





world felt for me’” — 
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ship, tied to an ice-floe in the shelter of the great headland, did not look 
like a whaler, nor like the sort of craft which an arctic explorer would have 
selected for his purposes. It had more the trim smartness of a yacht. 

They were probably all asleep down there, he reflected. It was 
nearly midnight and he saw no signs of life anywhere. He would drop 
down for a nearer look. 

He descended, with a sudden hawk-like pounce, which was one of 
his more recent achievements in the navigation of the air, checked him- 
self again at about the level of the masthead, with a flashing, forward 
swoop, like a man diving in shallow water; then, with a sudden effort, 
brought himself upstanding, his planes nearly vertical, and, with a back- 
ward spring, alighted, clear of his wings, on the ice-floe just opposite 
the ship. 

As he did so, he heard a little surprised cry, half of fear, half of 
astonishment. It was a girl’s voice. 


Il 
The Girl on the Ice-Floe 


HE stood there on the floe confronting him, not ten feet away, and at 
sight of her Philip Cayley’s eyes widened. ‘‘ What in the world!” he 
gasped; then stared at her, speechless. 

She was clad down to the knees in sealskin, and below its edge he 
could see the tops of her small, fur-trimmed boots. Upon her head she 
wore a little turban-like cap of seal. The smartly tailored lines of the 
coat emphasized her young slenderness. Her bootmaker must have had 
a reputation upon some metropolitan boulevard, and her head-gear came 
clearly under the category of what is known as modes. Her eyes were 
very blue and her hair was golden, warmed, he thought, as she stood 
there in the orange twilight, with a glint of red. 

Cayley gasped again as he took in the details of this vision. Then 
collected himself. ‘I beg your pardon,” he stammered, “I don’t mean 
to be rudely inquisitive, but what in the world is a person like you doing 
in this part of it—that is, if you are real at all? This is latitude 
seventy-six, and no cartographer who ever lived has put the coast-line 
yonder into his maps. Yet here in this nameless bay I find a yacht, 
and on this ice-floe, in the twilight, you.” 

She shook her head a little impatiently and blinked her eyes, as if 
to clear them of a vision. ‘‘Of course,” she said, “I know I ’ve fallen 
asleep and this is a dream of mine, but even for a dream, are n’t you a 
little unreasonable? Yachts are a natural mode of conveyance across 
the ocean. You find them in many bays—sometimes in nameless ones— 
and they always have people on them. But you—you come wheeling 
down out of a night sky like some great nocturnal bird, and alight here 
on the floe beside me. And then you change yourself into a man and 
look at me in surprise, and ask me in English what in the world | am 
doing here—I and the yacht; and ask me if | ’’m real.” 
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There was a moment of silence after that. Unconsciously they 
drew a little nearer together. Then Cayley spoke. “I’m real at any 
rate,” he said, “at least | ’m a taxpayer, and | weigh one hundred and 
sixty pounds, and I have a name and address. It’s Philip Cayley, if 
that will make me seem more natural, and my headquarters this summer 
are over on Point Barrow.” 

‘But that ’s five hundred miles away,” she protested. 

“Is it?” he said indifferently. “I’ve been awing all day, and 
| have-n’t come down for observation once. | don’t know just where | 
am. I’ve been feeling a little unreal for hours or, rather, the world 
has. And now, at the end of it, | find a—a person like you here in the 
twilight—”’ He finished the broken sentence with a gesture. 

‘‘1’m not dreaming, then?” she asked dubiously. 

“No,” he said; “‘if either of us is dreaming it’s not you. 
furl up my wings and talk to you for awhile?” 

Her eyes were on the broad-spread, shimmering plains which lay on 
the ice behind him. She seemed hardly to have heard his question, 
though she answered it with an almost. voiceless “‘yes.”” Then she 
approached half fearfully the thing he called his “ wings.” 

“It is made of quite commonplace materials,” he said with a 
smile—‘“split bamboo and catgut and a fabric of bladders, cemented 
with fish-glue. And folding it up is rather an ungainly job. The birds 
still have the advantage of me there. In a strong wind it’s not very 
easy to do without damaging something. Would you mind slipping 
that joint for me—that one right by your hand? It’s just like a fish- 
ing rod.” 

She did as he asked, and her smile convinced him that she had at 
least half-guessed his purpose in asking the service of her. The next 
moment her words confirmed it. 

“You wanted me to make sure, | suppose, that it would not turn 
into a great roe when | touched it and fly away with me to the Valley 
of Diamonds.” She patted the furled wing, gently, with both hands. “| 
suppose,”’ she continued, ‘“‘one could dream as vividly as this, although 
I never have—unless, of course, this is a dream. But’’—and now she 
held out her hand to him—‘‘but I hope | am awake. And my name is 
Jeanne Fielding.” 

He had the hand in his, and noticed how live and strong and warm 
it was, before she pronounced her name. At the sound of it, he glanced 
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at her curiously; but all he said just then was, “‘ Thank you,” and busied 
himself immediately with completing the process of furling his wings. 

When he had finished, he tossed the sheepskin down in a little 
hollow in the floe, and with a gesture invited her to be seated. 

“Oh, I’ve a great pile of bearskins out here,” she said, “quite a 
ridiculous pile of them, considering it is not a cold night; and we can 
make ourselves comfortable here, or go aboard the yacht, just as you 
please.”’ 

They were seated, side by side, in the little nest she had made for 
herself, before he reverted to the idea which had sprung up in his mind 
upon hearing her name. ‘There was a Captain Fielding once,” he said 
slowly, ‘“who set out from San Francisco half a dozen. years ago, in the 
hope of discovering the pole, by the way of Behring Strait. His ship 
was never seen again, nor was. any word received from him. Finding 
you here and hearing your name, | wondered-—”’ 

“Yes,” she said gravely, “‘he was my father. We got news of him 
last winter, if you could call it news, for it was four years old before it 
reached us. A whaler in the arctic fleet picked up a floating bottle with 
a message from him, telling where he was. So we have come here to 
find him—at least to find where he died, for I suppose there is no hope 
—never so much as a grain of hope of anything better.”’ 

Cayley could not contradict her, and he saw there was little need of 
trying to do so. She had spoken simply, and very gravely, but it was 
evident the years had taken the sting out of her grief. 

‘“‘He told you where he was?” 

“Oh, quite exactly,” she told him; “he gave us latitude and longi- 
tude, and mapped the coast-line. So you were wrong, you see, in what 
you said about cartographers. And he gave us the route by which, with 
reasonable fortune, we might find open water. We had good fortune 
and we got here safely, but, of course, we were too late. The huts on 
the shore are deserted. We have seen no signs of life at all. The men 
have gone ashore to search, and there is to be a gun-fire if they find any 
one alive. But they have been out all day and there has been no sound. 
You will understand, | think, though, why I did not want to sleep to- 
night in my cabin in the yacht—why the ice and dome of stars seemed 
better.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I understand. Presently, after a moment’s 

[Continued on page 332] 





The Wet Road 


EAVE the stretch of the dusty highway, slip your ‘fetters and 
make you free! 
Heedless of lure of lane and byway, forsake your dreaming and come 
with me 
The way of the gray and shining surges, the long wet road that is 
called the sea. 


WHY do you sigh for the springtime maying, scent of hawthorn 
and lilac sweet, 

And the beckoning fields where you two went straying when youth 
was laughter and life complete ? 

Do you not know that the primrose path may never be trod by 
returning feet > 





Lous FLEMING 














By Blanche Allen Bane 


"THERE is a voice that is all-compelling, dominant, not to be 
denied. 
Harking you out from your inland dwelling to take your way with the 
ebbing tide 
Where the sun is a friend and the gulls are brothers and a star is set 
as the only guide. 


A\ND the years hold promise of glad to-morrows and of great joys 
that are yet to be; 

And the keenest sorrow of all your sorrows becomes but a shadowy 
memory 

As you take the road where the winds are running, the long wet 
road that is called the sea! 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


FIVE HUNDRED A YEAR 


What it Means 


“JT can't get out! I can't get out!"’ said the starling. 


‘Tat familiar old phrase, of which I had not 
thought since college days, came back to 


me this morning as | was washing my dishes, 
and | have not been able to get it out of my 
head all day. Perhaps it is because it is my 
birthday, and | am forty-eight years old, and a 
birthday makes one reflective. At all events, 
my twenty-three years of life as a minister’s 
wife have been passing and repassing before me, 
and those words of Sterne’s seem exactly to ex- 


press what | have been feeling. 

| hate self-pity, and I insist that 1 am not a 
morbid woman. | have a naturally cheerful 
temperament, and people have always told me 
that | look on the bright side of things; I know 
my husband and children think me on the whole 
rather light-hearted. But down beneath that | 
am really almost in despair, though that may 
be a wicked word for me to use. i have come 
at a place in life impossible to get beyond or 
out of, and to-day | am sitting down before it 
and saying to myself, ‘No thoroughfare; | 
can’t get out!” 


Sisters-in-law Are Not Always Sympathetic 


And yet my sister-in-law writes that she sees 
little to complain of in my lot; sisters-in-law 


are apt to take views like that I believe. Her 
letter, which came yesterday, says: 

I can see, of course, that, set down in figures, an income 
of five hundred dollars a year seems inadequate for a 
family of five. But, my dear sister, think how far that 


five hundred dollars goes with you! 
in the Middle 


Situated as you are 
West, where living is cheap, with a rent- 


free house, a garden, and a cow, your money goes, I am 
sure, ten times as far as ours goes with us, though we 
have so much more than you. ‘Think what we have to pay 


for a hou 


for yours! 


e in this great city, and you do not pay a cent 
lhink of our paying eight cents a quart for milk, 


and you getall you want for nothing! You have vegetables 
for the gathering, and ours come from an expensive 
grocery. Your girls need few and simple frocks, and ours 
must have quantities of things, that cost enormously. 
Are you not getting a little melancholy, and even perhaps 
a trifle envious of others, whose lot seems easier than 
your.own? Remember you are not to be on the lookout 
for worldly advantages, but should try and be contented 
with your simple home and your work for others. 
. 

| am determined to be charitable; yet, in 
spite of this, that letter rankles, and | admit 
that | did drop some indignant tears into my 
dish-pan as | thought it over this morning. 
Of course | know all we have to be thankful for, 


and plenty of people have far greater hardships 
to bear than we do; nevertheless, | insist that 
just now life looks pretty dark. 


When the Future Looked Rosy 


When | married five hundred dollars 
seemed plenty for two; indeed, I thought we 
would be “passing rich” on it. I had been 
brought up very simply in a New England town. 
When my father died he left enough money for 


was 


me to have a college education and to be fitted 
for a teacher; and, besides, | was no helpless, 
untried girl; | knew all about economies large 
and small and was prepared to practise them. 
When | married John I had no fears for the 


future, and no regrets, beyond the fact that we 
were to go so far away. But these I hid. | 
persuaded my mother to sell our little house 
and go and live for a time with an old aunt. 
The tiny bit of money she would have left, I 
thought, would keep her till we could ask her 
to our home to live with us—and that happy 
time seemed not far away! 

So | laid in a good stock of sensible and 
pretty clothes,‘and plenty of bed and table-linen; 
we had our wedding presents with which to fur- 
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nish our house, and altogether life looked as 
rosy.and full of delight to me when we started 
West as it ever has to any bride. |! would show 
how charmingly we would lead the simple life— 
we did not call it so in those days, but we knew 
that we intended to lead it—plain living and 
high thinking for us! We would set our people 
an example of the beauty of such living, and we 
would save money on our five hundred a year— 
with a rent-free house, a garden, and a cow! 

Now the years have gone by, twenty-three of 
them, almost a whole quarter of a century, and 
I am more than middle-aged; | am old at forty- 
eight. Life is no longer an experiment, nor a 
holiday excursion; it is plain fact; | might 
almost say hard fact alone. If | were not a 
minister’s wife | might almost lose faith in 
Providence; | have not done that yet, thank 
God! I still believe there may be some way 
out of our troubles, but it is hard to trust, 
sometimes. 


Making Ends Meet—On Paper 


The first year things went pretty well with us. 
We had decided to start life sensibly and to keep 
accounts and be systematic and everything else 
that is good and orderly. | still have the little 
yellow calfskin book with which we made our 
first attempt to plan our expenses. It begins: 
“Income, $500. Expenses: benevolence (one 
tenth), $50; life insurance (on $2,000), $70; 
groceries (about $2 a week), $100; meat (about 
$1 a week), $50; laundress (one day in two 
weeks), $25; clothes (shoes and _ incidentals), 
$100; boy (to weed garden and care for cow, 
$.25 a week), $13; coal, wood, and lights, $8o. 
Total expenditure, $488.’’ But that left a mar- 
gin of only twelve dollars a year! Manifestly 
that would never do. 

So reluctantly we began over again and scaled 
down things where we could. We cut the gro- 
cery bill one-half, to begin with. As we did 
not need the cow-boy for more than an hour a 
day, we arranged to pay him with vegetables 
and milk, for his milking and other work. The 
life insurance, we decided was a necessity; but 
clothes and incidentals we would cut down to 
twenty-five dollars a year—a saving on one 
item of seventy-five dollars—which made us 
feel rich at once. The laundress John insisted | 
must have, because there was so much work to 
be done besides the washing, which, of course, 
she could do in half a day, and while | did the 
ironing she could scrub and sweep. All this 
seemed perfectly simple, and when we again 
consulted our columns they read like this: “ In- 
come, $500. Expenses, $350. Balance, $150.” 

That seemed better, and we breathed more 
freely. To save one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year was doing fairly well, and in ten years we 
should have a neat little sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars in the bank, to say nothing of the life 
insurance adding ‘up all the time! So the out- 
look was bright. 


The Baby That Took the Surplus 


But we reckoned without our host, or rather 
without our baby, for at the end of that year 
our first little daughter was born; and her com- 
ing made all the difference in the world in our 
balance sheet. The plan to have the laundress 
once in two weeks had to be altered; much of 
the time | had to have her every week. Get- 
ting three meals a day, washing the dishes, 
dusting, answering the door-bell, sewing, and 
doing what calling | could, besides helping in 


the missionary society, seemed to take all my 
strength; | simply could not sweep or iron. 

But when Rachel was born we were happy— 
never let me forget that!—happy as young 
parents are over that first precious, warm, 
cuddly little treasure. But it was hard—so 
hard—to have to lie and count up the cost of 
her! The doctor, bless him, never charged us 
a cent for his services. I am sure in the day 
when the heavenly books are made up the Lord 
will personally thank all the doctors who are so 
good to ministers’ wives. But there was the 
nurse—not a trained nurse, either, but just “a 
woman with experience, who had had children 
of her own,” and who, to my thinking, knew 
as much about caring for an invalid as does a 
Hottentot. She cost ten dollars a week, and 
she let me sit up when I fainted away from 
weakness, and let my baby have sore eyes be- 
cause she did not wash them properly. So at 
the end of two weeks | dragged myself out of 
bed, sent her away, and did the work again, to 
save expense. But we had to have the laundress 
twice a week sometimes, to help out, and it was 
long before I grew well and strong again after 
that experience, and by and by, when the hot 
weather came and the level prairie grew like a 
burning, fiery furnace, the doctor would drop in 
often and shake his head and tell me | ought 
to go to my old home, to the cool green hills, 
and have a change. Oh, how | wanted to go; 
how | longed to see my mother, and to show 
her my baby—named for her! But we could 
not afford it, so | stayed in the West. ; 

The people were very kind. Sometimes they 
sent us in good things to eat, and some of them 
knit me baby socks and sacks. Our salary was 
paid prompily, too, and our garden gave us 
vegetables, and the cow furnished us our milk; 
and so we got on. But, alas, at the end of the 
year there was no balance of $150! Instead, 
John had to write to his brother and ask for a 
loan of twenty-five dollars. It came, but when 
we read his letter we were sorry we had asked 
for it. He thought two people with an income 
of five hundred dollars and so few expenses 
should manage better. We determined never 
again to ask him for a cent, and we never have, 
no matter how great has been the need. 


Wedding Finery Made into Baby Clothes 


The next year we economized a little more, 
here and there. My clothes were beginning to 
look a trifle shabby, but I turned my dresses 
and retrimmed my hats, and did very well. 
The baby had to have some things—a warm 
coat and short clothes—but I cut up some of 
my wedding finery and made them myself, and 
was glad to doit. That was an especially long 
and snowy winter and, to save fuel, we had to 
shut up most of the house and live in three 
rooms. Even then, with coal at nine dollars a 
ton, we spent more than the eighty dollars 
allowance. 

During the following years we felt our pov- 
erty more each season. Clothes would in the 
end wear out so thoroughly that it was impos- 
sible to do anything more with them, and as 
for shoes—shoes always were a dreadful item 
with us, though we had them half-soled and 
re-half-soled till they would hold together no 
longer. The baby had to have warm flannels, 
too, and oh, how they cost! She was a wake- 


ful, nervous little thing, and we were up nights 
with her till we were ready to drop, but now 
there was no longer a question of the woman to 
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help out; I had all the washing and ironing 
and cleaning to do alone, and since that first 
year | have always done all the work, except in 
case of serious illness. 


The Boy Who Never Grew Up 


When Rachel was three, our Robin was born. 
Sometimes | can not talk about him even with 
John, and my heart is torn with pain when | 
see his darling picture in the drawer where I 
keep it hidden away; and yet it was a long 
time ago! My beautiful boy lived only eighteen 
months, but the bitterness I can not help feel- 
ing does not vanish with the years, for, oh, with 
but just a little more money, he need not have 
died! If 1 could have taken him away that 
second summer out of the heat | know he could 
have been saved; but in August there was a 
terrible drought and the nights were as hot as 
the days, and he drooped and drooped, and 
each day | could see him alter; and at last he died. 

Well, other people have lost little children, 
too, and sorrowed quite as deeply as I. | am 
not the only mother who has had her baby boy 
taken from her arms. But I wonder if many 
feel-as I feel, that it need not have been? 

That year the cost of the little coffin and the 
tiny mound in the cemetery made our accounts 
look worse than ever, though John did sell a 
few of his best books. The salary was really 
inadequate to our needs—that we could not 
conceal from ourselves any longer—and John 
decided to tell the church peopie so and to ask 
for more. He laid the matter before his trustees 
and deacons and they listened to him; some 
were sympathetic, -too, but most of them, farm- 
ers and small shopkeepers, were a little impatient. 
After the meeting he left them to talk it over 
among themselves and went home. He looked 
worn and sad and humiltated; it was hateful to 
him to ask for money. I tried to be brave and 
cheerful. “Surely,” I said, ‘“‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire; they can not help seeing 
that we can not make both ends meet on five 
hundred a year, and they will not only give you 
more, but will also be ashamed that you had to 
ask for it!’ But he only shook his head and 
went into the study and shut the door. 


Should a Minister Expect to be Comfortable? 


The next day Deacon Holmes came to see 
him and told him bluntly that it was impossible 
to give him a larger salary. The pew rents did 
not warrant it. Besides, the other minis- 
ters in town had no more, and it would not be 
fair to the other churches to raise one man’s 
pay, because then all might ask for the same 
advance. 

“And why not?” my husband demanded, 
his indignation rising. “‘Why not? Have they 
not wives and children, too, and a struggle to 
get on? Why not give us all enough to live on 
in comfort?” 

But the deacon said it was not advisible, and 
he was sure, with a little more care, we could 
manage; mostof the farmers spent far less than 
we on their living, and few of the church mem- 
bers had more. 

“How about Mr. Newton?” asked John, 
“and Deacon Brown, and Mrs. Jackson? All 
of them are comparatively well-to-do, and keep 
servants, and take trips to town; why should 
they deny their minister the decencies of life?” 

Deacon Holmes was shocked. ‘“ A minister,” 
he said, ‘“‘should not expect to live as other 
men do. His work is easy; and besides, it is 
his duty to set an example, and to practise 
self-denial.” 

After he had gone John put his head down 
on the table. When I stroked his hair and 
told him not to mind, he fairly groaned. 
So I told him if he was worrying about me 
he was wasting his time, because | just loved to 
do my own work and never felt better in my 
life, and was as happy as the day was long; all 
of which was not quite true; but | had to say 
it, even though I was a minister’s wife. 





The fact was, the people never did appreciate 
John. Few of them.had had more than a brief 
common school education; they never knew 
that his sermons were scholarly and yet had the 
virtue of simplicity, and they held them cheap 
because they could understand them so well. 
They never thought of the years and the money 
that had gone into his preparation for the min- 
istry, or felt that there was any sacrifice involved 
in living where and as we did. They all thought, 
rather, as one trustee once said to him, that he 
“had a soft thing—nothing to do but get up 
two sermons for Sunday!” And to them the 
study he did faithfully, the endless calling, the 
ministrations to the sick and the dying, besides 
the work in the garden and the house to which 
he had been unaccustomed all his life, were all 
burdens to one never physically robust. 

Well, it is impossible to go over all the years 
one by one, though I believe I could do it. It 
grew more and more difficult to manage on our 
income, and we seemed to be trying to push 
back the rising tide with the broom. ‘| count 
not the hours except they be bright,”’ the sun- 
dials say. I am afraid I count mine by the 
creeping shadows. When Rachel was five, Jack 
was born, our dear, rollicking Jack, the sunshine 
of our home. We can never be grateful enough 
for him, but oh, what a struggle we have had to 
keep him clothed, to provide him with shoes, 
and more shoes, and yet more, and to satisfy 
his perfectly appalling appetite ! 


What It Costs to Save a Boy 


Then there was his fearful illness when diph- 
theria came. The doctor turned me out of the 
room and told me he must have a trained nurse 
from the city—one experienced in her work— 
or the boy would die. 1 begged to take care of 
him, but John would not let me; I had Rachel 
to consider, and the house to keep; and besides 
I was not well and could not be counted on for 
night work. Jack lived; but the cost of that 


nurse was sixty dollars; and though the special- 


ist, who came once, charged nothing for his 
services, still we had his car fare to pay, and 
that, with the medicines and antitoxin, took 
one-fifth of our entire year’s income, in those 
few weeks. It was just at that time that 
mother wrote that the dear old aunt with whom 
she had lived so long had died, and if we could 
spare her just a little money it would be a great 
help, for the funeral expenses had been heavy, 
and so much had been spent on the illness. 
Then | deliberately took five dollars out of our 
tiny store and sent it, and determined that | 
would go to work and earn money, and have my 
mother with me as long as she lived—and that 
it could not be long now, I knew too well; and 
I had never seen her once in all these years ! 


A Disastrous Venture into Business 


I began by trying to do up fruit for market. 
We had berries and currants and apples, and | 
got cans and sugar and set to work. Then | 
put my pride in my pocket and went to one of 
the leading men in our church, who had a gro- 
cery, and asked him to let me put my cans in 
his window and let me sell them. He was hor- 
rified, though he tried not to show it. A min- 
ister’s wife earn money! It was a reflection on 
the church! | saw what he had in mind, but | 
quietly persisted, and he made a place for the 
fruit.» But it turned out that every woman in 
town put up her own preserves and jellies and 
would not buy anybody else’s, no matter who 
she was; and they rather despised me for trying 
to turn a penny. 

Then I boxed and shipped some to the near- 
est woman's exchange. But one box of jelly 
was turned upside down in the freight office and 
spoiled, and of the rest only a few cans sold, 
because the market was overstocked. Out of 
what I got for those came the money for com- 
mission and express—and left a deficit in my 
purse. 

' thought of raising chickens next, but it 
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cost so much to get the coops built and to get a 


stock of fowls and buy feed through our long 


winters, that | had not capital. As to raising 
violets or mushrooms, which I also considered, 
they too required so much expenditure to begin 
with that | simply could not consider it; besides, 
so far from town | could never place them prop- 
erly in shops. Even if | could surmount these 
difficulties, where with all my work at home and 
in the church was | ever to get time to manage 
them? I was face to face with the hardest 
problem of my life so far. What about my 
mother and her future home? [| could not pay 
her car fare West, nor could we feed another 
person on what we had; yet her little money 
was almost gone. But | had still to wait; per- 
haps there would be some way out, though I 
could not imagine how it would come. 

I suppose the question of “suitable” dress for 
a minister's family is one common to the entire 
class, but | confess to me it has always been 
something to wrestle with. When the children 
were small it was comparatively easy to make 
over my old clothes and my husband’s into new 
ones; but since then it has been increasingly 
difficult. For myself, | have bad to get one 
new dress every other year, alternating winter 
and summer, besides cheap wash dresses: but to 
keep things up to date, to wear sleeves like 
those other people were wearing, and bonnets 
not to far behind the times, and have something 
fairly good to put on when we were asked out 
to a meal, this has been a real trouble, small 
though it seems, and in spite of the fact that I 
have always been rather clever with my needle. 


Furnishing a House on Nothing a Year 


The extra expenses, too, have puzzled me; 
when bed-linen and table-cloths and towels wore 
out, and there was no longer any provision for 
*incidentals’’ on our list, what could | do? 
And carpets and furniture and dishes and cur- 
tains would in time all vanish. Yet we had to 
have a house “suitable” for a minister’s home, 
and sufficiently comfortable to entertain the 
church people at sociables, and afternoon meet- 
ings, and occasionally at supper. There was 
also the dentist. We had to have our teeth 
attended to sometimes, and Rachel, unluckily, 
had to have hers straightened. We thought it 
would be positively wicked to let her go disfig- 
ured through life by neglecting to have the 
work done, and so, though John had to go with- 
out an overcoat to pay the bill, he did it gladly. 

That overcoat, by the way, suggests the coat 
that nearly divided the congregation. John’s 
one, shiny over-short, greenish preaching coat 
finally wore out, though we tenderly cared for it 
many years. He had to have another, for man- 
ifestly he could not preach in a ready-made 
business suit—that would never be tolerated in 
a minister. 

It happened just at that time that there was 
a new secretary in our board whom John had 
once known. He frankly wrote him and told 
him how things were, and the secretary wrote 
back sympathetically and said we must have a 
box. We did not tell anybody about it, and 
great was the surprise and curiosity when it 
arrived in the express office. The man who 
delivered it tried his best to find out where it 
came from and what was in it, but in vain, and 
we smuggled it out of the children’s sight, to 
insure the keeping of the secret. 

That blessed box had many good things in it: 
blankets, a new dress for me, some stockings 
and books for the children, and—the frock coat! 
The next Sunday John wore it, never dreaming 
that any one would suspect; but they did in a 
moment, and many. of them deeply resented the 
fact that we had asked for a box. The reflec- 
tion on the church! Shocking! But we kept 
still and determined to let them settle it them- 
selves, and by and by the matter died out; but 
we never ventured to ask for another. 

It was just after that that Helen, our last baby, 

[Continued on page 334) 
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HER HUSBAND'S PEOPLE 


[7 Hap taken her eighteen months to get 
over the fact that his name was John 


Jenkins. She had spent six months over 
the ‘‘John,” and another six months over 
the ‘‘ Jenkins’; and for six months more she 


had lived with the conviction that, though 
a man might be named John Jenkins and 
be a very unusual person, no woman in the 
possession of her faculties would become Mrs. 
John Jenkins unless she were prepared to sur- 
render every shred of personal distinction. As 
for herself, she had always been so profoundly 
grateful that she had been born Alice Randolph 
instead of Sadie Jones; it was a reflection that 
had comforted her in her darkest moments. But 
to become, of her own free will and accord, Mrs. 
John Jenkins, would be more reprehensible than 
passively to exist as Sadie Jones. That would be 
achieving ignominy, after a life spent in thank- 
fulness for not having been born ignominious; 
unless, indeed, it should be thrust upon one. 
But that was nonsense; nobody could compel 
her to become Mrs. John Jenkins. 

After that, she thought for six months longer 
that, if people would not persist in saying “‘ Jin- 
kins’ instead of “ Jenkins,” perhaps she could 
submit to it. Then, one day, she came to the 


sudden illuminating conclusion that, if she loved 
this person, his name would n’t really matter to 
her in the least; there had been martyrs and 
enthusiasts among her ancestors; and suddenly, 


in her heart, she saw herself capable of glorying 
in the name of Smith, if— And then she spent 
several months telling herself that nothing could 
be more commonplace, typically feminine, than 
that attitude; if she allowed herself to lapse into 
it she would prove herself a more ordinary per- 
son than she had been led to suppose. 
After she had known him two 
or three years she reached the point 
where she didn’t particularly mind 
being ordinary. That frame of 
mind wasn’t necessarily common- 
place, anyhow, it was merely typical 
and human; and, besides, one might 
wear one’s conformity with a differ- 


ence, if but, of course, she could 
never marry a Northern man. And 
John Jenkins was Northern; to 
speak without any merciful eu- 
phemism, he was a Yankee. She 
spent a full year over that. Tobe 


sure, she had known it all along; 
but then, she had n’t thought before 
of actually marrying him. She 
was enlightened enough to have 
Yankees for friends—dozens of 
them. Hadn’t she lived among 
them for years, and did n’t she love 
and understand their brusk, funny 
ways, and hadn’t she confided to 
more than one of them her childish 
impression that a Yankee was an 
animal with hoofs and horns? But 





all that was very different from 
marrying a Yankee. Still, John 
himself—but we need not trace out 


the long route by which she arrived 
at the hard-won decision that it 
did not make any real difference 
about Jackie’s being a Yankee, if 
only It took her a full 
year to do it. 

At the end of that year, her ob- 
jections growing more and more 
practical, she came upon the final 
stone wall of an obstacle: her hus- 
band’s people. There was no use 
shuddering and being indignant; 
she realized that that was the way 
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they had occurred to her mind: as her husband’s 
people. She was an honest person and she 
admitted to herself that her defenses were grow- 
ing very weak, or such a thought would never 
have entered her head. However, she was an 
obstinate person; and, although she did not put 
it to herself in precisely that way, she knew 
that she could depend upon herself to consume 
at least a year in getting over the fact of John 
Jenkins’s people. She had never seen any of 
them. 

She had always intended to marry a foundling. 
As if it were not complication enough to belong to 
a family of one’s own, who would have to get used 
to the poor man; as if it were not painful enough to 
see beforehand, in imagination, the sharp anxiety 
in her brother’s eyes as he should put out his 
hand to him for the first time, with effusive 
over-cordiality; to feel her mother’s arm trem- 
bling as she should hold her to her breast in 
welcome; to see written plainly upon her tall 
school-girl sister’s face, with its superb disdain 
of sentiment, ‘‘ Well! Is ¢hat all?”’ to hear her 
Aunt Amelia, the first time they were alone 
together, in her old voice, tremulous with eager- 
ness, say, “ Well, | must say, Alice, his feet are 
rather—well, rather large, you must admit. 
The Randolphs have always had small feet. 
Now I remember how your Grandfather Ran- 
dolph— ”’ 

She would not need to listen to the story; she 
had heard often enough how her Grandfather 
Randolph won the wager that he could wear her 
Grandmother Randolph’s shoes. She did not in 
the least covet for Jackie the ability to wear 
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her shoes, any more than she wanted him 

to look well in her hats; but she did not 

see how she could endure to hear him criti- 
cized. She wanted everybody who belonged to 
her to consider him perfect—flawless and without 
blemish. And they would n’t-—not to save their 
dear lives. 

All that was bad enough. But that wasn’t 
half as bad as having to get used to his family 
—to acknowledge to herself that his eyes were 
not, really, the only ones of their kind in the 
world, but very much like his brother’s, who was 
probably, after all, not a demigod; and that 
his father—a dear old man, most probably, but 
quite human—had many of his tricks of speech. 
And then—oh, dear! she supposed they, too, 
were Yankees. And after all, a Northern 
woman was—well, different. And his mother 
was one. Besides—but perhaps she was mis- 
taken in thinking that Jackie had told her, at 
some remote period, that he had been brought 
up a “‘Campbellite.”” Just what was a Camp- 
bellite? She thought at first she would ask 
him; then she decided she would n’t. 

One day, however, she could not forbear ask- 
ing him casually, “ Jackie, what—what is your 
father’s business?” And then, before he could 
answer, she metaphorically shut her eyes tight, 
as she used to do when she was a little girl, and 
breathed devoutly, “If only it is n’t shoes!” 

“He’s the leading hardware merchant of 
Peoria, my dear,” answered Jackie, smiling. “I 
would n’t have you underrate the dignity of my 
ancestors.” 

Another time, when they were looking at a 
catalogue of mission furniture, she suddenly put 
her hands on his shoulders and looked up into 
his eyes with the expression with which her 

ancestor who had been shot as a 
spy in the Revolution had waited 
for the bullet, and asked him, 
“Jackie, what kind of furniture is 
in your parlor at home?” 

“Cesar, child—how should | 
knowr”’ answered Jackie, ingenu- 
ously. ‘‘] don’t remember.” 

“Ts n’t it—red plush?” 

“Come to think of it, I believe 
it is. Something like a Pullman 
sleeper.” 

““Oh—I knew it!”’ she stifled the 

wail against the lapel of his coat. 
+ | Jackie laughed, disregarding the 

/ wail in his satisfaction at being the 
refuge from her troubles. Pres- 
ently she looked up and asked 
tragically— 

“Don’t you want to know how 
I knew?” 

“Te.” 

“From your mother’s picture.” 

“Well,” said Jackie, drawing her 
close with a deep, happy sigh, 
“sometimes a red-plush mother is 
mighty comfortable.” 

“1 know she is—bless her,’’ she 
said, bravely. Then, all at once, 
she buried her face again in his 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh, Jackie,” she wailed, 
“T can’t doit—I justcan’t! We'll 
have to have mother cancel the 
order for the invitations! ” 

And Jackie held-her close to 
him and laughed and laughed; but 
his laughter was tender and med- 
icinal. And she looked up at him 
after awhile with a moisture that 
i was not all laughter in her eyes 
| and begged, like a little girl: 

y “Help me; Jackie. 1 ’m not an 
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idiot—not really. 1’m a person who ‘sees 
life steadily and sees it whole.’ But—some- 
how—it ’s harder than usual to see it steadily 
when—when they ’ve just ordered the in- 
vitations.”’ 

“Yes, | know,” said Jackie. He stroked 
her hair; there was a light in his quiet eyes 
that awed her a little. ‘‘ Yes, the ‘scheme 
of things entire’ does wobble a little.””. Then 
he added, “‘ But I'll hold on to my boot- 
straps for all 1’m worth, and I think I can 
steady it up after awhile.” 

She sat up and smoothed back her hair. 
“And | shall hold on to my boot-straps,” 
she said decisively. “1 despise wobbly 
women.” 

And so, at last, Jackie married her. It 
had taken him five years. 

As they stood on the station platform, in 
the little Southern village that was her 
home, waiting for their train, she said to 
her brother— 

“Is my hat straight ?”’ 

“Quite.” 

“Ts there any rice visible to the naked 
eyer”’ 

“Not to this one.” 

“Would anybody suspect, to look at me, 

_ that | am Mrs. John Jenkins?” 

“No,” said her brother, with a magnani- 
mous glance at Jackie’s broad back. “‘ They 
would be more likely to think you were 
Mrs. Phoebus Apollo.” 

“Oh, Alf—how very nice of you!’’ She 
turned to him with a flash, almost of tears, 
in her eyes. They had all been so very 
dear about Jackie. It had pleased her so 
that it hurt. Even Aunt Amelia—Aunt 
Amelia, even!—had not made one single, 
critical remark. Her mother had carefully re- 
frained from alluding to her father’s record 
as a Confederate officer. Jackie himself had 
asked about the sword that hung in the great 
old hall—he had walked into the very jaws of 
the dragon. And how beautifully her mother 
had answered him—proudly, yet without bitter- 
ness, and with the most exquisite tact and 
courtesy. Jackie was blissfully unconscious of 
all the struggle that lay under that sweet acquies- 
cence; but she knew. It made her want to run 
up behind her mother and put her arms about 
her and kiss her; but, instead, she stood still at 
Jackie’s shoulder, proud, with shining eyes, bit- 
ing her lips to keep them from trembling. She 
had not dreamed they could all be so gaod—so 
heavenly good—about Jackie. If she could n't 
behave as well to his people, and overlook the 
little things about them which she would not 
like, and live up to the family ‘standard, she 
would be a poor, petty creature indeed. 

“Jackie,” she said softly. It was just at 
evening; they were thundering across the 
prairies, gazing silently out of the car window. 
In forty minutes or so they would be at his 
home. Her husband looked down at the fine 
little face beside him, with the light of peace 
upon it. 

“Well, dear?” he said. 

“| like to be Mrs. John Jenkins.” 

Jackie laughed—the one little low syllable of 
laughter she knew and loved—an audible 
caress. 

“And, Jackie—” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“1’d rather be Mrs. John Jenkins than any- 
body else.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes. And Jackie—”’ 

“Well, dear?”’ 

“| like Yankees.” 

“ Bless you!” 

“ And— Jackie ?”’ 

“All right, dear.”’ 

“*1—I love—tred-plush mothers.”’ 

This time he could only “scrunch,” as she 
said, the fingers he was surreptitiously holding. 
But presently he said— 
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“There were 
very dreadful 
things in her 
thoughts ”” 


“They Il soon get used to—” 

“Me. No doubt they will ‘ first endure, 
then pity, then embrace.’”’ 

“To my being married,” he continued 
gently. 

“That isn’t all of it. They don’t ap- 
prove of me. They haven't, all along. 
And you did n’t—’”” 

She stopped; she knew that if he had 
told her she would have been angry with 
him for doing so. He was uncomfortably 
silent. ‘Well, you see, sweetheart—’’-he 
began; and then, at the sight of her face, he 
dropped all attempts at evasion, and held 
her to him very close, speaking low and 
passionately. ‘‘Sweetheart,” he said, “are 
you going to let these things spoil our hap- 
piness—these inevitable adjustments, that 
must come for every two people who marry ? 
Are we going to let our happiness get all 
tangled up in these little things? Are we 
going to stop trying, the very first time we re 
perplexed, to ‘see life steadily and see it 
whole’ ?” 

She was silent for several moments. Then 
she turned to him. ‘“I’ll try—lI’ll try to 
be sensible, and—decent, and—good—if 
you ’Il tell me first all the things they ob- 
jected to about me.” 

He looked at her a moment. “All right,” 
he said at last, “I ’ll tell you anything you 
want to know.” He sat down on the 
window-seat, his arm about her waist, his 
cheek against her shoulder, and let her 
stand, tense and still, beside him.” 

“In the first place, mother objected be- 
cause you were an Episcopalian. Mother’s 








“It’s been three years since |’ve seen her— 
think of it, sweetheart!” 

“And now,” she answered him, “it will be 
only a few minutes. Oh, dear, | know I’m 
going to do something dreadful before long— 
| ’m in such an angelic frame of mind!” 

Then, two hours later, she was alone in their 
own room. She could not sit down; she stood 
at the window, very slim, very tall, her head 
very high, her cheeks very pale. She had not 
done anything very dreadful, but there were 
very dreadful things in her thoughts. At least 
they seemed so to her at the moment. It was n't 
the furniture. The furniture did very well. 
There was n’t any red plush; the parlor set she 
had coerced Jackie into remembering had evi- 
dently represented but a phase of the family 
development; now there were leather things and 
hardwood floors; there was even a huge mission 
chair in the hall. It had seemed to leer at her 
jeeringly as she passed it—she had felt as she 
remembered feeling once when she was a little 
girl, and the old gentleman who “passed the 
plate” at church had winked at her.  Furni- 
ture—what did furniture matter! 

The door opened softly and her husband came 
in. His face was flushed and happy, his eyes 
boyishly aglow; and yet he looked at her just a 
trifle deprecatingly, anxiously. When he saw 
her face distinctly, his own fell, though there 
was still a smile of grave sweetness in his eyes. 
He went and stood behind her putting his 
warm hands over her cold ones, on each side of 
the window. He did not ask what was the 
matter. After a very long while she spoke, 
without looking at him. Her profile was still 
pale and cold; but the tremor of her voice went 
to his very heart. 

““They—did n’t want me!” 

“Dear,” he said, dropping his cheek against 
her hair, “I’m the only boy, you know. And 
mothers—and sisters—and things—never want 
to give up a boy. They’re funny about it. 
They tried their very best to be—nice.” 

She lifted her head a little higher; he saw 
that he had made a false step. ‘“‘ That was the 
trouble,” she said, coldly. “They tried—har- 
rowingly.”” 


father—”’ 
“What 1s a ‘Campbellite’ ?_ My ancestors 
have been clergymen for three generations.” 

“| was just telling you how mother felt about 
it, dear. Then you’re Southern—there, now, 
yon know / love you for it! But you know the 
average Northern woman’s idea of a Southern 
girl—particularly a woman of my mother’s age, 
who grew up in the bitterness of the war-period. 
She thinks a Southern girl is of necessity light- 
minded, flighty, proud, and—deadliest of the 
seven deadly sins—a_ slovenly housekeeper. 
And the fact that you’ve taught music, and 
lived in a flat in the city all these years, instead 
of staying at home and washing the pots and 
pans like Cinderella—” 

She stood looking away, out of the window. 
At last she said, coldly, ‘“‘Has it occurred to 
you that the things she objects to are the very 
things I’m proudest of ?” 

‘““Yes—and the very things | love you for.” 

“Please go away and leave me by myself!” 

“Must 1?”’ He looked at her with anxious 
tenderness. ‘‘| don’t want to leave you. Are 
you going to cry? Because, if you are, you 
know, you can cry here.” 

‘““I—I am not going to cry.” 

“What are you going to do, sweetheart?” 

“Oh, Jackie—please go away! I’m going to 
—hold on to my boot-straps!” 

When he came back a half hour later she 
was sitting in the window, in a fresh, white 
shirt-waist, looking emphatically calm and sweet. 
He went and knelt beside her. 

“Well?” he said. 

She looked away. 
you for almost the same reasons. 
to you myself.” 

He laughed light-heartedly. “ That’s so,” he 
said. 

“ You knew it, and you—behaved beautifully.” 

“Did n’t I!” he answered proudly. “ Now, 
what conclusion do we draw from these pleasant 
facts ?”’ 

“ The conclusion,’ 
dimple, “is obvious. 
beautifully.” 

John Jenkins, after all, was not original. But 
he spoke with overflowing tenderness. “ Bless 





““My people objected to 
I—objected 


she said, showing her one 
I am going to behave 


your heart,” he said,“you ll love mother.” 
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Decorations Ly PAUL BRAN SOM 





ng in grain is rather distinctively American. In the big 
irkets abroad there is speculation, but it is generally carried 
who are actually engaged in the grain trade, and is inci- 
handling of the real article. With us, handling the real 
dental to the speculation. The most extensive activity of 
trade is by way of placing bets on the future price. A 
part of its activity is directed by market letters, tips, oral 
nd so on, to getting ‘‘ the public ’’—that is, a mass of people 
nnection with the real grain trade-——to take a chance on the 
ide. In the degree to which that effort is successful our 

t performs the function of a bucket-shop or pool-room. 


Where Do Speculators’ Profits Come From? 


ly speculative trade involves a good deal of money. Its 
xpenses, by way of office rent, clerk hire, telegraph tolls and 
And every year some men derive large profits 
veculation, obviously, produces nothing. If a speculating 
deal in May wheat and makes a million dollars, that million 
een lifted out bodily; the clique put in nothing, and took 
\s the million is real money, somebody must have 

[hat the producer of the wheat—the farmer—also pro- 
que’s million is a rather common opinion, and accounts 
the grower’s hostility to speculation. But the truth 
be that the speculative trade largely preys upon itself. 
expenses, for example, are covered by commissions 





10 bagatelle. 


public ”’ 
hundred speculative accounts in wheat on the board 
examined by Thomas Gibson, and the result reported 


pays to brokers for the privilege of losing its: 


show as great a price range during the last eighteen years, as hay and 
cattle. On the contrary, speculation does often make most violent fluc- 
tuations in price; and these violent fluctuations, due to market manipula- 
tion, are very seldom to the advantage of the producer. They may not, 
in a series of years, affect the mean price; but they do usually put the 
price highest when the producer has least to sell, and in that respect 
they affect him adversely. 


When B. P. Hutchinson Controlled the Wheat Market 


A very eminent board of trade operator, the late B. P. Hutchinson, 
maintained that speculative manipulation of the grain markets benefits 
both the producer and the consumer. He exemplified this theory in a 
notable manner in September, 1888. 

Stocks of old grain were then small and the new spring wheat in the 
Northwest was turning out badly, indicating a paucity of supplies for 
some time to come. So Mr. Hutchinson cornered the market. It should 
be understood that to corner grain looks quite simple. All that is 
necessary is to hold, at the right time, that comparatively insignificant 
portion of the total supply which is stored in “regular” warehouses in 
Chicago. 

That city is, of course, the great grain market. Prices of the leading 
cereals are largely shaped there. A great many people are trading 
in grain on the Chicago board; but only a relatively small amount of 
actual grain goes to Chicago. By far the greater part of the trades are 
purely speculative, the seller not expecting to deliver nor the buyer to 
receive any actual grain. 





of Speculation.”” The total amount of “ wheat ”— 
options—handled in these five hundred accounts was 
bushels, of which sixty-two million bushels were 
ight for a rise and twenty-eight million originally sold 
Fourteen of the accounts showed practically n ither 
seventy-four were closed at a final total prefit of 
isand dollars, and four hundred and twelve showed a 
sate loss of nine hundred and twenty-three thousand 
ing the net loss on all the accounts eight hundred and 
thousand dollars; and the total brokerage charges were 
d twelve thousand dollars. No wheat was actually 
For about all speculative purchase, therefore, there 
ting speculative sales. 


\ Legitimate Trade with a Faro Game Attachment 


tinctive operation in grain gambling is the sale for 
ry. But it is the gross abuse of that operation rather 
peration itself which is objectionable. About all the 
it that is bought is immediately resold on the board for 
ry. As the elevator man takes real grain into his bins 
ells an equivalent amount of “futures.” The natural 
the owner of an article is bullish; his interest lies in 
rice advance. ‘‘ Hedging,” or reselling for future de- 
that natural position of the owner of wheat. It 
merely neutral; or, not infrequently—as he may see a 
iying back his ‘‘futures ’’ at a lower price—it may make 
But the grower’s interest in the wheat ceases when 
th it to the elevator man, and, if the latter were not 
tect himself against a possible fall in price by “‘ hedging,” 
mand a larger margin of profit for carrying the wheat, 
to the grower would be correspondingly less. 
speculation in grain, as we have developed it, is a 
) game tacked on to a legitimate trade. As it largely 
itself, so it tends, in the long run, simply to cancel itself. 
ly gambling transactions which make so considerable a 
total were eliminated, probably the mean price of grain, 
series of years, would be unaffected. That speculation 
make prices stable is not proved. Wheat, corn, and oats 
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With some speculation. as to who stands the cost 5 





These purely speculative trades, which both parties to the transac- 
tion expect to close by paying the difference in the market price and 
not by any transfer of real grain, have been said to make up nineteen- 
twentieths of the whole. But every speculative trade amounts to a con- 
tract to deliver and to receive the real grain within a certain time. If 
your broker, for example, sells for you “ten May wheat,” he thereby 
obligates himself to deliver, before the end of May, a warehouse receipt 
issued by a “regular” elevator in Chicago for ten thousand bushels of 
wheat of the contract grade. He can release himself from the obligation 
only by buying in ten thousand bushels of the May option in the 
market, or by handing over, before the close of May, a warehouse receipt 
for the grain. Obviously, anybody who owns all the warehoused wheat 
in Chicago can hold up the price of the May option, and put your broker 
in the distressing position of a man under contract to deliver to another 
an article of which the other has a monopoly. 

To return to Mr. Hutchinson. At the end of August, 1888, Sep- 
tember wheat sold at ninety-four cents. There were only about two and 
a half million bushels in. store in Chicago, yet a great many gentleman 
had, by “‘ going short,’’ obligated themselves collectively to deliver much 
more than that. When the Government crop report came out, on the 
tenth, September broke below ninety cents. Trade gossip of the day 
records that operators were uncertain as to what the report meant, and 
‘‘Whenever you are in doubt, sell” had long been the motto of the 
scalpers. 

On the 17th, the September option jumped to ninety-eight cents 
—partly on a rumor that Mr. Hutchinson owned all the actual wheat 


not only in Chicago but also in Duluth. To reassure the talent in 
this particular, Mr. Hutchinson exhibited his account cards, showing 
that he held but little wheat in the Northwest. At the same time he 
admitted that he owned all the real wheat in Chicago—all, that is, which 
was deliverable on board of trade contracts. 

Oddly enough this statement was considered quite reassuring, and 
on the 19th, September wheat sold down to ninety-three cents. It was 
a tradition that good-natured Mr. Hutchinson had never run a corner in 
the market and never would, so the shorts were quite easy. On the 
22d, however, some choice cash wheat sold to millers at a dollar—the 
first time that mark had been touched in a long time. It made the 
shorts slightly nervous, and the price of September went to ninety-nine 
cents; but soon sank back to ninety-four, ‘‘due to the fact that Mr. 
Hutchinson was not disposed to make it uncomfortable for the bears, 
and even sold some wheat himself.’’ 

On the 22d, Mr. Hutchinson was credited with being a seller; but 
on Monday, the 24th—I am quoting from contemporaneous market re- 
ports—“‘ the last spark of hope in the bosom of the bears expired.” Some 
millers bid a premium of ten cents over the Chicago price for cash wheat, 
and the September option went to ninety-nine cents. At five big West- 
ern markets the receipts of wheat were only 164,000 bushels against 
294,000 bushels the week before. There were then outstanding con- 
tracts to deliver at least seven or eight million bushels of wheat within 
the ensuing five days, and Mr. Hutchinson had practically all the wheat 
there was. 


When Wheat Touched Two Dollars a Bushel 


The morning of the 27th, Mr. Hutchinson was reported as re- 
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newing his assurance that he never had run a corner and never 
would. What happened on the board of trade is described as 
follows: 

“September wheat went to $1.10, $1.15, $1.18, and pande- 
monium reigned. The shorts were bidding against each other in 
the wildest way, but there was no one to sell them wheat. Mr. 
Hutchinson, occupying his usual chair against one of the pillars, 
watched proceedings and smiled. ‘Wheat is worth more,’ he said. 
The indicator pointed to $1.27, and one lot was sold at $1.28. That 
was too much. There was a break toward ‘Old Hutch.’ The 
shorts surrounded him and cried for mercy. The old gentleman, 
still smiling, uncrossed his legs and said to one of his brokers, who 
was standing by, ‘Let them have what they want at $1.25.’ And 
they fairly stood in line to get it.” 

At the same time, wheat for December delivery was selling 
at ninety-six cents. Friday the 28th, Mr. Hutchinson again relieved 
the needs of the agonized shorts—but at $1.50 instead of $1.25 ; 
and he gave friendly warning that on Saturday the price would be 
two dollars. He denied, however, that it was really a corner. The 
wheat, he explained, was simply worth that much. One gentleman 
who paid Mr. Hutchinson, on Friday, $1.50 a bushel for a hundred 
thousand bushels, which Mr. Hutchinson would have let him have 
on Thursday at $1.25, said it seemed just like a corner to him, and 
that was the consensus of opinion in the trade. _It was estimated 
on Friday that there were still a million bushels of short contracts 
outstanding, and on Saturday, true to his friendly warning, Mr. 
Hutchinson put the price to two dollars. As soon as the shorts set- 
tled, the price of wheat dropped nearly a dollar a bushel. 

A statement of the deal, approved by Mr. Hutchinson, said 
that he was “long” about ten million bushels of the September 
option—that is, he held speculative contracts for the delivery to 
him during September of that much wheat. A little over three 
million bushels—all that could be scraped together—were actually 
delivered to him. The remaining seven million bushels were settled 
—in effect; the unhappy shorts paid him his price to release them 
from obligations which they could not fulfill. Now, his profit arose 
entirely from this settling with the shorts; from making them pay 








him a ransom to release them. If a short discharged his obligation 
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decided that $1.35 was a fair price for the shorts to pay. Some of them, 
however, declared it wasn’t fair, refused to pay it, and applied to Judge 
Jamieson for an injunction to prevent the board from dealing with them 
as defaulters under its rules. 

A corner, as a matter of fact, is always a hold-up. It aims to 
catch the trade at a strategical disadvantage and make it pay a ran- 
som. The principle that the cornerer must not be too greedy—or too 
enthusiastic in preserving the precious wheat by cracking up the price— 
has often been recognized. The law itself recognizes the rather larcenous 
nature of corners. For a good many years the criminal code of Illinois 
has contained a highly humorous provision that whoever corners the 
market for grain, or attempts to do so, “shall be fined not less than ten 
dollars nor'more than one thousand dollars, or confined in the county 
jail not exceeding one year, or both.” 

Nobody, however, attempted to have Mr. Hutchinson or Messrs. 
Armour and Kershaw fined ten dollars for cornering wheat. Perhaps the 
severity of the punishment daunted them. That humorous clause still re- 
mains in the Illinois code, although, probably, few people are aware of it. 

In June, 1887, the Harper corner put 
wheat almost to ninety-five cents. The 











Harper clique, which consisted largely of 
Harper, held twenty to thirty million 
bushels of options, and it was at the end 
of the crop year, when light receipts might 
be expected. Unfortunately, however, the 
producers (or, at least, the holders) of 
actual wheat were in a position to benefit. 
The higher price attracted much grain to 
Chicago. Receipts in June were over nine 
thousand cars. The clique’s money gave 
out—or, rather, the comptroller of the cur- 
rency heartlessly intervened before Harper 
had finished gutting the Fidelity National 
Bank of Cincinnati, of which he was vice- 
president and which was the the real source 
of his capital. The deal failed, breaking 
about twenty brokers, and wheat dropped 
at once to sixty-eight cents. It hung 
around seventy cents for a long time fol- 
lowing, while producers were marketing 
their new crop. 


When Armour Delivered Real Grain 


Probably the Leiter deal of 1897-98 
did benefit producers. That, however, was 
a . ae never an attempt to corner the market. 
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by procuring elsewhere, bringing to Chicago and delivering to Mr. 
Hutchinson actual wheat, on that transaction the corner made no profit. 
He simply got some wheat that he did n’t particularly want. At the 
end of the deal, the price, of course, fell. So if, to maintain his monop- 
oly, he took in and paid for any actual wheat at the corner price, that 
wheat after the deal showed a loss corresponding to the drop in price. 

[he operation of disposing, after the corner, of the actual wheat 
which has been taken in to maintain the corner is suggestively called 
‘getting rid of the corpse.” It is almost always expensive and some- 
times quite ruinous. Generally speaking, the smaller the “corpse,” the 
more successful the corner. In fine, to run a corner profitably, the whole 
trick consists of marking up the price on the shorts and at the same time 
taking in as little real grain as possible. 

“ Benefiting Producers’? and ‘ Skinning the Shorts’”’ 

[his simple and fundamental rule might seem to dispose of the 
contention that a corner benefits producers. If the corner does benefit 
producers—that is, if producers succeed in selling much grain at 
the corner price—why, then, generally 
speaking, it “busts” the cornerers. It 
succeeds in proportion as it does not ben- aes = 
efit producers. The whole problem is to | 
crack up the price without having to buy T re | 
much actual wheat or corn. ‘Getting rid | oe y . 
of the corpse ’’—1. e., unloading the accu- | By CHARLES LEONARD VAN VOPPEN 
mulated wheat on a demoralized market— 
tends to depress prices for the actual grain; | ABOVE her coral islets, by the sea 
while the violent and injurious derange- She hrcoded, like « red flamingo, bright 
ment involved in boosting the price of : A pe : 
wheat, within a month, from eighty-nine ‘As sudden sunrise, kindling destiny. 
cents to two dollars, and then dropping it And lo! a flame of color and a flight 
to $1.04 need not be pointed out. So far Of rosy domes, like music swimming free, 
from benefiting from operations like Mr. All beautiful as rainbows, warm the sight ; 
Hutchinson’s, the producer probably suf- And floating |; 
ig se | nd floating like some purple argosy 

Mr. Hutchinson himself maintained Fare the pale azure of the infinite. 
a contrary opinion. Not long after this 
wheat deal he wrote an article about it, Then came the Spoiler with his whirlwind mood 
and speculation in general, for the North And left her breathless, drowning in her tears, 
American Review. After asserting that . | 

AP me And all her glory now a solitude. 

speculation helped the producer by giving 3 
him a high price, he demonstrated that it Upon the tide she tosses ; round her brow 
helped the consumer also, as follows: A coronal of ruins, her dead years ; 
‘“‘When there is a deficit of breadstuffs, a And over her the silent ages flow. 
high price enforces economy and teaches 
him (the consumer) to eat more potatoes _— 
and esculent roots, and thus to give his 
neighbor a chance at the loaf of bread. 
When there is a short crop,” the experienced author continued eloquently, 


“then speculation in the form of capital—provident, thrifty capital, the 
daughter of economy and sworn enemy of wastefulness—steps in and 


takes the precious wheat and says, ‘ Now each of you inhabitants of the 
planet can have your share and as much as is good for you, but these 
are times of dearth and in order to keep you from using more than your 


>» 


proper share, the price must be raised on you. 

In this view, to corner wheat is, of course, a pure form of philan- 
thropy. Mr. Hutchinson himself, benevolently intervened once too often 
and lost all his money—vastly to the injury of wasteful mankind, 
perhaps 

fhe Hutchinson corner put wheat to the highest price since 1869, 
and that price lasted, so to speak, only momentarily. In August, 1872, 
when the new wheat was just beginning to move, the price went to $1.61; 
but by November, with wheat coming in freely, it was down to $1.01. 
In May, 1877, at the tail of the crop year, with but little grain in farm- 


ers’ hands, wheat touched $1.76, but in August it sold at $1.01. In 
May, 1882, the price was $1.40; by December it was down to ninety-one 
cents. In the latter year Armour and Kershaw ran a sort of continued- 


in-our-next corner from April to September. February 15, the April 
option was selling at $1.16. On that day, it is said, somebody in the 
Armour-Kershaw clique gave an order which was misunderstood, and as 
a result of the misconstruction of the order the clique took on about five 
and a half million bushels of April wheat, so they went on and took the 
rest, putting the April option up to $1.35 in March and to $1.42 in 
April. During all this period the receipts of actual wheat were unusually 
light, averaging under a half million bushels a month; but while there 
was so little real wheat to be handled the clique is said to have traded 
in thirty million bushels of options and to have held fifteen million 
bushels of the April option at one time. Maybe they wished to benefit 
producers; but as producers had no wheat to sell, to speak of, all they 
succeeded in doing was to skin the shorts. 


Cornering Grain is Against the Law of Illinois 


In August, the shorts got tired of being skinned. They had con- 
tracted to deliver wheat which they did not have and could not get; 
but when Armour and Kershaw, who had all the wheat, issued the usual 
polite invitation to come in and settle, the shorts peevishly appealed to 
the arbitration committee of the board of trade, The committee 


Leiter actually wanted wheat because he 

thought it worth more thanit was selling for. 
Squeezing the shorts was, all through the deal, merely a trivial incident. 
Leiter looked, for his profit, to the enhanced value of actual wheat, and 
not to holding up shorts. The price of wheat had been greatly depressed 
by prolonged hard times. In July, 1897, the September option sold at 
sixty-four cents. The United States was harvesting a crop of fair size, 
but everywhere else in the world the crop was short. So Leiter began 
to buy wheat. Before the end of August the September option advanced 
to $1.03, and wheat held around a dollar to the end of the year; but 
there was a great European demand for our grain and even at that price 
exports were large. In fact, the deal, supported by the big export 
demand, proceeded swimmingly until December, when it encountered 
Armour. 

For many years the name of Armour has been on the board of 
trade what that of Harriman is on the stock exchange, only more so. 
Armour, as a big dealer in and holder of actual wheat, was often tech- 
nically short of the market, having sold there to “hedge” against his 
actual holdings. It is said that the Harper deal, in 1887, was originally 
aimed at the May option, but Armour was heavily short of that option. 
To corner May therefore might make him fretful—with the results that 
Harper did not care to encounter—so the deal was swung over to June, 
and went to smash. 

Now Armour was short of the December option, in 1897, and he 
was not accustomed to having his wishes, in respect to wheat, treated 
disrespectfully. But Leiter was young, successful, and rich. He pro- 
posed that Armour should deliver him the actual wheat, according to 
contract, or step up and settle like the mere hoi polloi. December is not 
a favorable month in which to move wheat. Lake insurance has expired 
and the straits are frozen. Armour moved the wheat, however, breaking 
the ice in the straits with tugs. Before the end of the month he brought 
in and delivered to Leiter about seven million bushels of real grain. This 
is still considered a very notable feat. Leiter took in the wheat and paid 
for it, which also was something of a feat. 


The Armour-Leiter Corner Perhaps Helped the Growers 


From July 1 to December 31, North America had furnished nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s exports of wheat, and it was supposed that 
stocks of the grain in the Northwest had been pretty well cleaned up. 
Early the next year war between the United States and Spain became 

[Continued on page 344] 
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The Champion Speed Painter of America 





With Reproductions of Some of 
Mr. Diehl’s Remarkable Paint- 
ings—““Done While You Wait” 











greatly excited. 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


There was no doubt, my friends said, that 
he could paint a dozen pictures in a day, and they were 
better than some more pretentious work; so one day when 





Also a Characteristic Drawing 
by PETER NEWELL, to Depict 
the Scene of Mr.Loomis’s Story 





- Mr: Diehl, meeting me in the road, said he’d be glad tohave & J 


T was Peter Newell, the “‘hole book” man, 
who first told me about him. Peter Newell, 
chooses, for reasons well known to butcher and 
baker, to draw grotesque and quaint pictures 
with the accompaniment of original verse con- 
ceits; but Peter Newell is a poetic artist-to his 
finger tips—as many original water colors in his 
home testify—and when he told me about “ this 
man Diehl,” who can paint a landscape in less 
time than it takes to get Long Distance in a 
hurry call, and make it interesting to an artist, 
I believed him. 

Peter Newell went on to say that Mr. Diehl 
was a sort of human-picture machine. ‘Feed 
him canvases and he ’ll paint until his tubes are 
empty, and while the pictures are painted for 
the purpose of boiling the pot, they are, many 
of them, worthy to hang on your best wall—if 
you know which one that is.”’ 

Other artists in Leonia (and there are half a 
dozen at least)—artists who take a day or even 
a week to a “‘job”—told me | ought to see 
“this man Diehl” at work. “He doesn’t get 
what the pictures are worth, because he works 
for a syndicate, or something like that, but the 
point is that he turns out works of art, and every 
time the clock strikes the hour there are two or 
three Diehls more in the world.” 

Now I knew “this man Diehl.” I had met 
him on the way to the post-office or out walking 
in the beautiful Jersey meadows. He looked 


the artist to perfection with his black, wavy 
hair, his brilliant eyes, his jaunty manner; but 
I was n’t quite convinced that he did anything 
better than what a Brooklynite would term 
“Myrtle Avenue daubs,” yet my curiosity was 





me come to his studio some afternoon, | took 
an early opportunity to call. 

He received me cordially, and showed me into 
his parlor where we chatted for a minute or two. 

He seemed ill at ease, and at length he said, 
““Would you mind coming up to my studio with 
me? We can chat while I paint. You see | 
have a rush order, and the days are n’t as long 
in January as they are in June.” 

I told him that I had often noticed that fact, 
and together we went up stairs. When I was 
seated, he went into another room and came 
back with half a dozen blank canvases, about 
9 X 12 inches. 

“‘Help yourself to cigarettes. 
my going right on, won’t your”’ 

Pardon him! I was crazy to see how he did 
it. It was after four, and | knew that in the 
New York studios artists were quitting work by 
the hundred. But Mr. Diehl had a southwest 
light which insured daylight for at least half an 
hour longer than would a north light. 

He fixed a canvas in place on his upright 
machine-easel, and proceeded to lay on a coat 
of the kind of blue that is in the sky when you 
wonder whether Italy can show anything finer. 
This did not take a minute, and as for putting 
in the horizon line with a suggestion of a mellow 
softness where the world stopped and the sky 
began, why I do not think it took more than 
thirty seconds. 

An interesting background of foreground (to 
make use of a convenient paradox) and his 
whole canvas was covered, and he was ready 
really to begin his picture. 

What did | say of Italy? That blue sky was 
an Italian sky after all, for while | sat agape, 


You ’ll pardon 


an Italian craft with colored sails fell off his 
pliant brush, and the foreground which had 
looked like a mown field turned as if by magic 
to water. Soon other vessels danced upon the 
undulant waves, and at last the thing that would 
mark it Italian to the most stay-at-home picture 
buyer who ever lived, a black gondola, popped 
into sight in the immediate foreground. 

He did not forget to plant a few of those 
gaily colored poles that seem to infest Italian 
waters—and the thing was done. 

Time : twenty-three minutes. 

Result: a little work of art. 

Signature: ‘‘ Roversi”’ (we will say), and the 
canvas was taken from its easel as calmly as a 
man removes a piece of toast from a plate, set 
against the wall to join a long row of canvases 
of the same size, and then another was put on 
the easel, screwed into place, and “this man 
Diehl” sat down to his second. 

| asked him if I might take a further look at 
the picture he had just done, and placed it in a 
good light to study it. 

I could imagine it in a handsome frame and 
me with plenty of money in my pocket, and 
then | further imagined that | paid fifty dollars 
for it, and felt | was getting my money’s worth. 

And there was fifty dollars’ worth there. It 
had been painted with a strong feeling for color, 
and a mastery of hand over brush that produced 
results that many artists would have struggled 
for hours to get. 

It was as the artists had told me. Here was 
not a ninety-nine cent daub to grace the draw- 
ing-room of a man who became rich last October, 
but a simple little transcript from remembered 





The painting of twenty-five pictures is a short day's work for Diehl 
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not painty, not impressionistic, but 
nd interesting. 
ed the picture to its place and glanced 
Vas. 
been asleep? 
was putting the finishing touches to 
h at Scheveningen, and in : 
tored brain of his at that 
nent (as the event proved) 
zen stalwart fisherwomen 
ng their turn to go out and 
men. 
oked they came, not more 
licated”” to be sure, but 
to head-dress and cos- 
1 with a curious touch of 
that made it seem likely they 
vander up the beach in a 
and disappear. 
was not as much detail in 
ture, which was finished in 
minutes. Mr. Diehl rose, stretched 
whistled a bar from Grieg, and took up 
r canvas. 
you know Grieg’s work?”’ said I. 
And | love it very much. Before 
d like to play you a little thing of his 


f 





| up in London last summer. I never 
t over here.” 


he was a musician as well as a wonder- 


evident, when he laid on his paint for 
rd canvas, that we would have snow 
long. The sky was 
nowy, and the. west- 
in (to use a phrase 
beloved of poets) was able to 
more than impart 
light of a grayish 
the landscape. 
gonally across the can- 
) an uphill road—and 
fast as his brush 
The snow 
W deep enough to make 
v-plow necessary, which is lucky, because 
ce was evidently out in the country— 
ticut country, too, | thought, and told 
heni so. 
Well, now, really, that’s funny. I was 
g of a little bit of road I saw one day 
winter near Canaan.” 
t might be near Litchfield as well. It’s 


ike it go. 











New England hill country, fast 
enough.” 

As we spoke a horse was im- 
patiently pawing with his hoofs 
in Mr. Diehl’s interior 
property-room, eager 
to begin his journey 
through the snow be- 
cause he knew that 
no provender would 
be fed to him until he 
crossed the next hill, 
passed a blacksmith- 
shop, and turned to 
his right where the 
red schoolhouse marks the crossing 
of two roads. Beyond that school- 
house was his dinner, and shelter for 
the night. 

Sure enough, in a minute a horse bearing a 
rider appeared on the road, and a moment later 
the rider had a warm coat of red on 
his back—a pardonable departure 
from the New England that is. 

‘The public dearly loves a bit of 
red,” laughed he. 

I was free to confess that I loved 
it myself, and | do not call myself 
a Philistine. 

I was getting used to seeing pic- 
tures wrought as by the touch of a 
magic wand, but it suddenly came 
over me that | had not yet been an 
hour in his room, and he had fin- 
ished and signed three canvases 
(with as many names). 

“‘For heaven’s sake, Mr. Diehl,” said I, ‘‘ how 
many pictures have you done to-day?” 

He inserted another canvas and said, “ Let ’s 
see—twenty-one, | think.” 





I figured that twenty-one and three made 
twenty-four, and that fifty dollars apiece was 
not an exorbitant sum. Even at twenty-five 
dollars apiece six hundred 
dollars a day was two hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand 
dollars a year, cutting out 
Sundays and holidays! Was 
I sitting alongside a Rocke- 
feller? 

He laughed when | sug- 
gested it, 
and gave 
me to un- 
derstand 
that he 
could not very well look up his 
public, sohe painted these pic- 
tures for a dealer 
who paid him so 
much for them, 
and then sold 
them at what- 
ever advance set best on his con- 
science. 

“| know of one picture of mine, 
painted in this way, that sold for 
three hundred and eighty dollars. 
To be sure it was a bit larger than 
these but it was painted at the same 
speed. 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


“Sometimes I paint for my own amusement, 
taking a longer time for the work, and putting 
in more detail. Such pictures I sign with my 


own name, and dispose of privately, at prices 


in advance of what | get for these 
‘on order’ pictures—”’ 

“May I interrupt to ask you how 
you are able to diversify your work 
so?” said I. “Have you a photo- 
graphic eye?” 

“I suppose I must have,” said 
he, with a deprecating laugh, as if | 
had found him out in afoible. “Any 
landscape that I have.once seen, and 
in which I was interested | can re- 
produce. There is not a capital in 
Europe that has not added to the 
pictures that are stacked away in 
my mind, all ready to be put on can- 
vas when they are needed. You know I never 
repeat. Repetition leads to the madhouse, or 
it would in my case. As it is, | am always 
interested in what I am doing. I have seen 
Holland in sun and storm, Italy the same. To- 
day | paint the Grand Canal in bright sunlight, 
to-morrow in moonlight. Now it is a dreary 
day by the dykes, next it is skating time on the 
Haarlem or the return of the fishing fleet to the 





Island of Maarken. Oh, the subjects are as 
countless as the sands of the sea. 

“But of course it happens with every on 
that the brain is sluggish sometimes, and | have 
invented a little spur for such occasions. Will 
you just help yourself to that square of card- 
board on that chair over there ? —that ’s it. 

“You see I have two dials set side by side, 
On one of them is printed, in round robin form, 
a list of subjects for paintings: windmill, old 
church, hay meadows, stone steps at Capri, 
Alhambra, Coney Island, Notre Dame, and so 
forth. On the other dial is printed a list of 
weather or time conditions, like moonlight, sun- 
rise, haze, snow-storm, windy day, June clouds, 
and so forth. You ’ll notice 
that only one subject at a 
time is shown through the 
little slit that | have cut -in 
the paper that covers my 
dials. Now turn the left 
hand dial.” 

I turned it and came on 
“ Oxford.” 

‘Now spin the other one for 
the atmospheric conditions.” 

This brought me “ June 
clouds.” 

“You see; Oxford, in June. Very easy to 
paint Magdalen Gardens under June clouds— 
and so it goes. But I seldom have 
to use my machine, as my mind is 
full of the places I have seen.” 

Wonderful man! If men had 
never humored their laziness we 
would have had no great inventions. 
Why could not authors have a plot 
dial and a character dial? It might 
change the style of stories now 
current. 

“Mr. Diehl, do you remember 
that first day I met you, when 

[Continued on page 347) 
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BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


N THE east, the brooding gray mystery of the 
Irish twilight had already gathered; in_ the 
west, behind the hunched shoulders of the 
mountains, the red sun was sinking slowly, cast- 
ing its last deep shafts upon the stones and 
heather of the mountain-path and upon, three 
human figures, walking’ in single file, with.that 
peculiar carriage of the Irish peasant—half lazy 
saunter, half rhythmic swing of the body. 

They might have been pilgrims to some 
shrine, these three; so silent they were, so medi- 
tative, so apparently aloof one from the other. 
First came a girl of nineteen, wearing a short 
homespun skirt and a faded cotton bodice that 
made no secret of the gracious outline of her 
body. She had thick, dark hair, this girl—hair 
that testified to her splendid vitality as surely 
as did the full red lips and the clear eyes 
shadowed by their dense black lashes. From 
head to foot she was a beautiful and perfect 
animal; and the fact that she was animal and 
no more would have escaped the notice of 
ninety-nine men out of any hundred who had 
chanced to see her on that evening treading the 
difficult mountain road with lithe, sure feet— 
her blue eyes made purple by the dying sun, 
her amber skin warmed to new color. 

Close behind her—close as the narrow road- 
way would permit—came the second figure in 
the little procession—a young man in a rough 
white flannel coat, who was conveying a load of 
turf down the mountain—a young man of 
bronzed face and muscular figure, whose great 
height compelled him to bend every time he 
pulled his donkey’s bridle to induce greater 
speed or paused to adjust a knot in the rotting 
harness. 

Third in order of descent was another girl, 
differing in almost every particular from the first; 
one whom the imaginary ninety-nine men would 
have passed without a glance, but whom the 
hundredth would have paused to look at—to 
look and to look again. Physical beauty she 
had none,- save the beauty of stature; but a 
curious, mystic charm was hers—a_ charm, 
pathetic, tragic, passionate, that brooded over 
her pale face and lurked in her deep gray eyes; 
and this strange, almost visionary possession 


‘was uppermost now as she followed in the wake 


of her sister Norah and of Shaun Sullivan and 
his ambling donkey. The strain of Celtic imagery 
wrapped her in its web, forcing her to open her 
senses to the pungent, mingling scents of thyme 
and heather—forcing her to follow the crimson 
light flung across her path from the mountain 
top to the Black Lough, lying below her in the 
dark cup of the valley. 

But presently the dream was broken, the 
web rent. At the bend of the road, Norah 
turned to look back at her, ignoring the man 
between them with the toss of the head that 
is beauty’s prerogative. 

“Could you give a guess at all, Maurnah, who 
I met this evenin’, comin’ up apast Burke’s 
field?” 

For a second Maurnah’s eyes rested on 
Shaun’s darkening face, then she answered— 

“Shure, how would I know? Hannah Burke 
herself, maybe?” 

“Hannah, indade! ’T was no less than young 
Michael.” 

“The chap come back from Ameriky?” It 
was Shaun who put the question, and the prim- 
itive jealously behind it was unconcealed. 

“Chap, indade!” Norah’s cheeks burned 
and again she tossed her head. ‘“’Tis more 


than a chap Michael Burke is, | can-tell"you*™ 


He has a cutaway coat, an’ a watch-chain, an” 
a gold ring on his finger. Shure, | had like to 
Copyright, 1908, by Katherine Cecil Thurston 
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lose me life whin he spoke to me—an’ I in me 
ould ‘clothes! ”’ 

“And what did he say to you?” 

The tone was fierce; it caused Norah’s lips to 
part in an involuntary smile, and Maurnah’s 
heart to contract in sudden, spasmodic pain. 

“What did he say tome? What business 
is that of yours?” 

Norah, immensely scornful, plucked a grass 
from the ditch, placed it between her teeth, and 
proceeded on her way, humming as she went. 

As she disappeared round the bend of the 
road, Shaun suddenly chucked the rope bridle, 
hastening his donkey’s pace to a trot, and as 
she reached the Black Lough, he came level 
with her. 

“Norah!” he said inarticulately. 
Here to me!” 

Norah took nosheed. She went her way, 
choosing in waywardness to make a path through 
the boulders that edged the Lough. 

Shaun, watching the light feet step from one 
rock to another, was seized with sudden fear. 

“Norah! Norah!” he called. ‘What are 
you doin’ at all? Walkin’ on the edge of that 
misfortunate Lough!’ He left his donkey, 
ran forward, and caught her arm. His grip 
was like a vise, his face under his battered hat 
expressed uncurbed emotion—fear, anger, love. 

Norah cried out, half in pain, half in dread of 
some force she could not understand. 

“Lave me go!” she said. ‘“‘Lave me go, I 
say! 1’ll walk where I like—aye, an’ do what 
I‘ like, too, without lave nor license from you !”’ 

For answer, Shaun lifted her from her peril- 
ous position~and set her down, trembling with 
rage, in the middle of the road. 

_ “Don’t you know well there’s no fathomin’ 
that black wather? Don’t you know well that 
there ’s cowled springs down in the bottom of 
it, an’ that man nor woman that dhrops into 
thim never rises agin? Don’t you know that?” 

Maurnah, coming up in time to hear the 
tirade, glanced at the Lough—truly black now, 
for the sun had sunk—and, shivering nervously, 
she turned toward Shaun’s donkey, alone and 
forgotten under its load of turf. 

It stood there, patient, lean, pathetically 
over-burdened, a strangely symbolic object 
silhouetted against the shadowed hills. Maur- 
nah came close to it, picked up the rope bridle 


** Norah! 


‘where it was worn shiny from Shaun’s rough 


hand, and, taking a furtive glance at the two 
disputing in the roadway, laid her cheek for an 
instant against the thin, sinewy neck of the 
little beast. Then, as if ashamed of the action, 
she turned and began to walk down the road, 
passing her sister and her sister’s lover without 
a glance. 

But her departure broke the flow of angry 
words. As she passed, Norah darted after her 
and, linking her arm in hers, walked on, as 
though Shaun did not exist; while Shaun, almost 
as abrupt in his movements, turned to where 
his patient donkey awaited him and, catching 
up the frayed rein with no gentle hand, made 
haste to follow them. 

At the second bend in the road, the girls’ 
destination came into sight—a dark-thatched 
cabin, that seemed half built into the mountain, 
so closely did it nestle to the earth’s breast. It 
was the typical homestead of the poorer moun- 
tain peasant. Before the open door stood a 
dirty pig-trough, and round about it scraped 
and ‘clamored a dozen chickens; these, and a 
couple of goats tethered on a heathery patch, 
were all the sign of animal life visible; but the 
subtle, permeating smell of burning turf came 
sharply to the nostrils, and a thin blue scroll of 


smoke wavered up the mountain from the bat- 
tered chimney, giving promise of unseen exist- 
ence within the cottage. 

Before this dwelling the three paused, and 
Shaun, with the odd mingling of diffidence and 
obstinacy that marks his class, broke the strained 
silence. 

He was a fine figure as he halted before the 
sisters; and Maurnah, standing rigidly observant 
of his tanned face, felt a little quiver of flattered 
vanity run through her sister’s frame. 

“Norah,” he said, “don’t be takin’ it in bad 
part, what | said while ago up at the Black 
Lough. Shure, ’twas for your good I was 
manin’ it.” 

Norah looked down pensively, her 
shadowing her fine eyes. 

“’T was very rough you was wid me entirely, 
Shaun.” 

The bait was skilfully cast; the fish was 
hungry. 

“Rough?” Shaun stepped forward, so close 
that Maurnah could smell the turf smoke and 
tobacco smoke from his white coat. “Rough, 
Norah? Shure, in your heart an’ sowl you 
know | ’d as soon—” Then he halted, suddenly 
self-conscious. 

Norah raised her eyes—her wonderful eyes. 
“Shure, I do, Shaun.” 

The words, the tone—that infinitely soft, 
infinitely persuasive Irish lilt of voice—lured 
him, compelled him. His tanned face reddened; 
he took a step forward. 

“Thin give the proof of your belavin’? Come 
a bit of a walk wid me to-night.” 

Again Norah looked down; again Maurnah 
felt her frame thrill. 

Shaun, in his suspense, bent down and tried 
to see behind the veiling lashes. 

“Shure, | suppose you won't?” 

Norah lifted the lashes and their eyes met 


lashes 


straightly. 
“1 wonder will 1?” 
“Wisha do! Wisha do!” 


Norah played her fish a little longer; then her 
soft, red lips smiled. 

“Maybe I will, thin.” 

Shaun’s eyes held hers. ‘“ You mane that? 
’T won’t be like the last time, an’ the time 
before, an’ the time before that agin? l-won’t 
be afther waitin’ above at the turn two hours, 
or maybe three, and thin have to make me way 
home the best way | could—wid never a sight 
nor sound of you? ’Twon’t be that way, 
Noreen?” 

Norah continued to look into his eyes—con- 
tinued to smile. 

“Shure thim were other times, Shaun!” 
She whispered the words with an intense allure- 
ment; then, swift as a bird, she freed herself 
from her sister’s arm, and with a little low 
laugh ran into the house. 

Shaun stood looking after her, and to Maur- 
nah it seemed that he had the look of a man 
spellbound. At last—not seeing her, bidding 
hef tid farewell—he turned and led his donkey 
down the road. 

She stood where he had left her, until even 
the rumble of the donkey-butt had dwindled 
into oblivion; then she, in her own turn, passed 
into the house. : 

The open door led straight into what was the 
living-room and also the kitchen of the cottage. 
The only furniture that encumbered the mud 
floor was a deal table, a dresser, and a couple of 
chairs, all painted a dull red. At the back of 
the room was the door that led to the principal 
bedroom, and the ladder that led to the loft; 

[Continued on page 3379) 
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PRESUME that few, if any, of those present —_ our village had almost to be driven to school. It was, of 
have ever attended a school picnic— Wait course, hard to study in January, when ‘“‘ sliding down- 
—wait just a minute, please! Kindly keep hill” was in its prime; or in February, when skating on 
your seats. Don’t attempt to protest all at the schoolhouse pond was at its best, and you swallow 
the same time. The chairman has accorded your lunch in four gulps, with your skates already 
me the privilege of the floor and! do not intend strapped to your feet; or in early June, when the water 
~ relinquishing it until | have made my speech. As was warm enough to ‘‘go in swimmin’”; yes, or in 
I was about to say when interrupted—I presume October, when the shagbarks and chestnuts were drop- 
that few, if any, of those present have ever ping in the woods; or in November, with Thanksgiving 
attended a school picnic, such as a wise committee so near. But May—school in May was cruel! 


4 used to provide yearly for the You see it was in May that the weather grew warm 

. children in our village. enough for the windows to be opened. There was no 

; <p | do not mean a Sunday- fire built in the schoolhouse stove. Some of the tough- 

< Wy? school picnic. There! Now _ est boys—fortunate youngsters whose parents were poor 

Ss. E . My, will you be quiet? Certainly or shiftless—began to go barefoot and to wiggle their 

wd <totbead UP Ma. ~ we had Sunday-school pic- toes in triumph at their shod and envious brethren. 

F i i ~ nics; our society always had_ The scent of new grass and green things drifted in on 
A ee vr a 


one, and so did the Baptists the breeze. Birds sang in the orchard beyond the white- 
and the Congregationalistsand washed fence. It was ‘‘ nesting time,” and every male 
the Methodists, every one in _ in our village, under the age of fifteen, had a cherished 
fact, except the Come-Outers, _ collection of eggs and was ambitious to add to it. Win- 


oS / ; — and their regular meetings, ter was over, spring was in its glory, and young blood 

37 a being held in the open air or stirred in answer to its call. .No wonder that lessons 

Fa ie ae in the parlors of the members, __ limped and halted and discipline became more irksome 
hii were usually more or less in the nature of picnics, and lively than ever. 

= ones, too. Sunday-school picnics were good fun; | admit it. And then, on a forenoon when rebellion was most 

3 But the attendance was limited, only the scholars and teachers acute and even the good boys dreamed of ‘“‘ hooking 


of your own faith being invited; whereas to the annual picnic jack” and going ‘‘egging,” a dignified rap sounded on 

of the day-school came boys and girls you scarcely knew, or _ the schoolroom door. Teacher, hastening to answer it, 

had merely heard of; youngsters who lived way ‘“‘up to the admitted no less a personage than Captain Benijah 

\ west’ard,” in the vicinity of the abandoned salt-works, orin Poundberry, Chairman of the School Committee. And 
, ‘‘Bassett’s Holler,” by the fish-houses; or in ‘'Woodchuck after a brief consultation she announced that Captain 
Lane,” where the little one-story schoolhouse was half hidden Poundberry would address the school. The captain’s 
by scrub-oaks and huckleberry bushes, and the teacher was _ addresses were, ordinarily, pompous and dry enough; but 
paid twenty dollars a month—and earned it. Often there were now, as you squared your shoulders and put your hands 
as many as one hundred and sixty children at the day-school behind you in the attitude of ‘‘ attention,” your face 
1? picnic; the biggest crowd you ever saw, till you and those about you were on the broad grin. You 
i —; grew older and visited the : 

; County Cattle Show at Os- SS 
= table. _ = 
ih = 7 May was the month of the 
c_. school picnic, and the selec- 
“tion of the date was another 
_ proof of the wisdom of the 
— committee. May was 


~N\, one of the months 

- x when the aver- 

‘see age young- 
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knew what he was going to say. He was going to an- 
nounce that the school picnic would be held in Brad- 
ley’s Grove on such and such a day. Scholars were 
expected to bring their own lunches and meet in the 
school yard at half past eight. Lemonade and ice- 
cream would be provided free. ‘‘Ahem! I—er—trust 
your behavior on that occasion will be becoming and 
such as to warrant the comimittee’s—er—generosity for 
another year. Ahem !—er—yes.” 

Oh, that week—the week before that great event! 
Seven days? One hundred and sixty-eight hours? 
Humph! Well, maybe. But if every one of those 
hours was not a full year, then you missed your guess. 
The copy in the writing-book affirmed that ‘‘ Time 
flies,” and you are willing to admit, now that you and 
the old gentleman with the scythe are better acquainted, 
that there is some truth in the statement; but during 
the week preceding the school picnic you would have 
sworn that he stopped in the middle of the road and 
crawled under the car to tinker with the machinery. 
You spent the waking hours of that week with one 
eye on the clock and the otiier on the weather. 

The weather used to mean so much in our village. 
When the First Baptist Society announced their straw- 
berry festival—‘‘ strawberry vestibule,” Sylvanus Ca- 
hoon persisted in calling it—the printed date on the 
bills was invariably followed by the line, ‘‘If stormy, 
first pleasant evening.” And if it should storm on the 
day set for the picnic! 

But it didn’t. As you left the house, with your 
lunch basket on your arm, at a quarter to eight—you 
had been up since half past five and broad awake for 
an hour before that—the shadow of the big silver-leaf 
in the front yard lay clear-cut, a deep blue silhouette, 
across the yellow dust of the road. The blossoms from 
the cherry-trees fluttered down in perfumed snow show- 
ers as the fresh spring breeze stirred the branches. The 
scent of lilacs mingled with the smell of doughnuts from 
the basket you were carrying. The waves in the bay 
were blue satin, with braided edges of silver. 

You started alone, but before you reached the school 
yard you were one of a joyous party. ‘‘Snuppy” 
Rogers was waiting for you at his front gate between 
the box hedges. ‘‘ Oaks” Foster whistled between his 
fingers and came tearing across the pasture lot. ‘‘ Croco- 
dile”—his dressed-up name was Sam Crocker—came 
hobbling, stone bruise and all, through the lane by Sim- 
mons’s. You passed a chirruping, beribboned party of 
little girls, who giggled and whispered about you be- 
hind their hands. You paid no attention to their whis- 
pers; you disdained girls—then. 

The yard was crowded. The hay racks were ready, 
the horses dozing by the poles. Improvised benches 
had been arranged in the wagons by laying planks from 
side to side. Some of the most calculating and fore- 
handed children were already roosting in desirable places 
on the benches. Everybody had a lunch-basket or box; 
everybody was talking or laughing at the top of his or 
her voice; everybody, even the two teachers—Mr. Hal- 
lett, who taught ‘‘up-stairs” in the grammar grades, 
and Miss Snow, who presided ‘‘ down-stairs” in the 
primary—were happy. Everybody was care-free—that 
is, everybody except Zephaniah Hackett. 

Zephaniah was not care-free—well, hardly. Just sup- 
pose that you, besides being janitor of the schoolhouse 








and sexton of the Congregational Church, 
were expected to provide ice-cream—lemon 
and vanilla—for one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, not to mention a dozen grown-ups; 
lemonade—enough lemonade—for the same 
crowd; had to attend to the loading of the 
freezers, the lemons, sugar, glasses, tubs, and dishes; 
had to see to all these things and be responsible for 
them; then suppose that yours was a nervous temper- 
ament, and that, being a bachelor, you had no children 
of your own, and consequently were not used to having 
them under your feet and crawling up your back and 
shouting questions in your ear; wouldn’t you be a trifle 
ruffled ? | guess you would. During the years that have 
passed since your last school picnic you have learned to 
sympathize with Zephaniah. 

Mr. Hackett’s spare gray 
hair was ruffled. His specs 
slid down his perspiring we a 
nose like boats on the . — RE, 
water-shutes at Coney Isl- 
and; and as fast as he re- 
adjusted them, they were 
off on another coast. Tin 
spoons jingled out of his 
overflowing pockets as he 
rushed about. His vocal 
machinery needed oiling 
already. 

“Hi!” he screamed 
hoarsely to his assistant, 
Mr. ‘‘Gabe” Lumley, who was to 
drive one of the wagons, ‘‘ where’s 
them wash-tubs goin’? In your 
wagon? Don’t talk so foolish! Ain’t 
the freezers in there? And the sassers 
and cups and all? Where you goin’ 
to stow the folks? Cal’late you ’re ( 
runnin’ a baggage-truck, doye? Yes, ~ \\ 
yes, yes, yes, YES! I’m a-comin’, 
Mr. Hallett. G’ way from, me, you 
little loons! Trampedon yourfoot? < 
Well, get your feet out of my way! 
Ain’t you got the whole 
yard to put em in with- 
out—oh, Judas Priest!” 

No, you wouldn't 
have been Mr. 
Hackett for GE 
anything— ES 


except the ice- 


cream and the a 
lemonade. =, -2 

The wagons ~~ 
fill; the 















































benches are crowded with giggling, 
squealing rows. The last straggler 
comes tearing into the yard. Josiah 
Dimick’s boy? Not much. It is only 
for regular school sessions that Natty 
Dimick is late; for picnics he is the 
first on the ground. Mr. Hallett rises 
from his seat beside Mr. Lumley to 
take one last look. Zephaniah, perched 
on the tail-board, wipes an agonized 
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forehead and opines that ‘‘Suthin’s been forgot; I 
know it. Always have that feelin’ and never knew it 
to fail to turn out so. Oh, why in time can’t I get 
decent help! Expect one man to”—etc. 

The word is given. The wheels turn. We are off! 

Bradley’s Grove is away up by Great Pond. Ever so 
far—twenty miles, or—or—well, four and a quarter 
anyhow. The road, ruts six inches deep, winds through 
the pine groves and scrub-oaks. From the bald spot at 
the top of Myrick’s Hill you get your last view of the 
bay and the village. It is a pretty picture, that view, 


but you are too busy to notice it. Sam Eldredge, on 
the rear bench, has started a pinch going and it is your 
business to ‘‘ pass it along.” 

A steep hill, Myrick’s! The horses have to tug. 


What are we stopping for? Oh, nothing much! The 
tail-board has become unfastened and Mr. Hackett has 
been spilled into the dust. No harm done. Just his 
luck, he says, as he clambers aboard. ‘‘ Might a’ known 
that fool Gabe hadn’t gumption enough to hitch up a 
tail-board. ’T ain’t his fault | ain’t broke my everlastin’ 


neck 


The little ‘‘ Woodchuck Lane” schoolhouse has a 
‘*truck-cart,’ full of youngsters, their teacher with them, 
waiting before it. The wagon falls in behind ours. At 
the next corner a riot is plainly in progress. No, nota 
riot; merely the hay-racks from ‘‘ Bassett’s Holler” and 
the school ‘‘ up to the west’ard.” The procession is a 
regular caravan by now, and the noise—whew ! A tiny 
gray ‘‘cottontail” hops into the middle of the road, 
takes one look, and heads for tall timber. Wherever 


he is going he certainly will break the record for the 
distance 

More woods—and woods—and woods. Then a clear- 
ing, and a plowed field. Then a lone house, the house 
of Cyrus Bradley, owner of the grove. Fortunate man! 
he could have a picnic every day if he wanted to! 

Cyrus is waiting by the rail fence, where we turn off 
to go to the pond. He has let down the bars already; 
a mean thing to do when there are seventy boys, each 
one eager to perform this important task. His luxuriant 
chin whiskers wave grandly in the breeze, ‘‘ just like 
buckwheat,” so ‘‘Snuppy” Rogers whispers. ‘‘Got a 
fine day for it, ain’t ye ?”” comments Mr. Bradley. You 


' 


bet you! Three cheers for the day! Three cheers 
for Cyrus! Three cheers for the buckwheat whisk— 
S-s-sh-h—behave yourselves ! 


A narrow winding through the pines, their needles 
slapping you in the face as you duck under them. Then 
a sharp turn, and behold! Below you, shining in the 
sun, its waters alive and dancing, its yellow beaches 
and sand bluffs decorative and color-giving, green, 
wooded hills hemming it in—Great Pond, with Brad- 
ley’s Grove beside it. 


Only a short ride now, but you don’t ride. Like 
‘Foolish Sol”—a local character who used te carry 
packages from one town to the other, running at full 
speed on the railroad-tracks—you ‘‘ can’t stop for the 
train You pile out of the wagon and race, one of a 
whooping multitude, down the hill and into the grove. 
The tall beeches reach out and cover you with their 
green-sleeved arms, the noble oaks and the birches, the 


latter spandy clean in new white bark, pillar the high 
dome of quivering foliage. On the pond and in the 
fields it is warm and brilliant; in the grove all is dusky 
cooiness. 

The wagons enter one by one. The pas- 
mostly teachers and the big boys 


sengers 
it 


clams on the bottom of the very deepest hole. Some- 
times, at home, at bedtime, it takes you almost a half 
hour to undress; now the slowest member of the gang 
is naked and neck deep in five minutes. Whee! but 
it’s fine! You swim, dive, do the ‘‘ dog-paddle” and 
the ‘‘steamboat.” Likewise you ‘‘sound,” treading 
water and holding your nose, then sinking until one 
groping toe touches the sand, when you shoot to the 
surface, emerging with a sputter and a triumphant yell 
of ‘‘S-o-o deep !” 

When you get back to the grove, preparations for 
dinner are in full blast. Zephaniah, shirt-sleeves rolled 
above his elbows, is making the lemonade. He has a 
big, two-handed squeezer and the yellow juice spatters 
in the bottom of the wash-tub. It makes your mouth 
pucker to watch him. The teachers and the big girls 
are spreading cloths on the ground in the largest clear 
space. Nonsense, of course! What’s the use of table- 
cloths at a picnic? Why don’t they have dinner now— 
now ? 

Well, they do at last. You gather about the cloths, 
kneeling or sitting ‘‘tailor fashion” on the moss and 
the leaves. Covers come off the lunch-baskets. Ah, 
these mothers of ours! Who but a mother would spend 
hours of a busy day in preparing stuffed eggs and sand- 
wiches and apple puffs and cake? Cake? There are 
no less than seventy-five different kinds of cake in 
those baskets and boxes, and every kind light and 
feathery and delicious. You eat it all, all you can get, 
but you do not then appreciate the love and self-denial 
animating the tired hands which made it. Now you do, 
now when those hands have been at rest for so many 
years. 

You ’ve eaten all you can possibly stuff and have 
moistened the cargo with two tin-cupfuls of lemonade. 
Therefore you are ready for the ice-cream which the 
ubiquitous Hackett is dealing out. His is certainly a 
bully job—none better—but, like all great men filling 
responsible positions, Zephaniah has his troubles. 

“Hey? Well, wait a minute, can’t ye?” he in- 
quires, brandishing a saucer in one hand and an iron 
spoon in the other. ‘‘ Hold on till it’s yourturn! | 
never see such a gang of young hogs in my born days. 
All right! All right! Which’ll it be—lamon or 
vanilla! Lamon you said! There you be! Clear off 
my feet! Mr. Hallett, for the land sakes make a couple 
million of these young ones keep in line, can’t ye ?” 

You had a great scheme, product of ‘‘ Crocodile’s” 
inventive brain, by which you were to obtain both 
kinds of ice-cream. You were to get the lemon first, 
swallow it as quickly as possible, hide your saucer and 
spoon in the bushes, and then line up once more, inno- 
cent and bland, to be helped to vanilla; the supposition 
being that Mr. Hackett, in the rush of his occupation, 
would not remember and would think it was your first 
trip. It was a good plan and might have worked—if it 
had not been for teacher. 

However, you get enough—quite enough. You were 
there to eat and you have fulfilled your destiny. Trifles, 
such as crawling caterpillars and investigating bugs, may 
annoy finicky and foolish folks like women and girls— 
may even prevent their enjoyment of ice-cream and 
lemonade—but a boy’s appetite is bug proof. If an in- 
sect is swallowed, so much the worse for it, that’s all. 

After dinner is a more or less restful time. You have 
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no craving for that widely advertised panacea which 
will do away with ‘‘ that full feeling after eating.” To 
feel full is to be full, and to be full is the proper and 
blissful state following a picnic meal. You loll about 
and talk and laugh. The smaller girls make wreaths of 
oak and holly leaves, ridiculous contraptions with which 
they would decorate you if you would let them. But 
you’re no sissy, like Gussie Ellis, the Sunday-school 
superintendent’s boy. 

The big fellows, too, of sixteen or seventeen—those 
in the back seats of Mr. Hallett’s ‘‘ up-stairs”’ school- 
room—are talking or walking about with the damsels in 
muslin and ribbons, girls old enough, almost, to put 
their hair up, and whose dresses reach their shoe tops, 
Couple after couple stroll away along the beach of the 
pond or under the oaks. Softies! Would n’t it make 
you sick ? 

Ah, well! there were picnics, picnics of a later time, 
when you, too, strolled under the trees with a being 
radiant in ruffles and ribbons. And you enjoyed it too, 
even though you were bashfully conscious of not know- 
ing what to say, and painfully aware that your new 
shoes were a size too small. There was one girl in par- 
ticular whose eyes were as black and deep as the water 
in the well at home and with the same liquid sparkle 
in them. She was slender and moved with the grace 
of a blown dandelion puff: Her hair was brown and 
tied with a blue ribbon. You stole that ribbon and re- 
fused to give it back, in spite of her not too strenuous 
protests. You said you were going to keep it always. 
Goodness knows where it is now. And when you met 
her during ‘‘Old Home Week ” last summer, she looked 
as if she might weigh two hundred pounds, and she 
said she would n’t have known you because you had 
grown so bald. 

On the little knoll overlooking the pond, the grown 
folks—the teachers and Mr. Hackett and Gabe—are 
talking lazily. Zephaniah is telling of other picnics in 
that grove, when he was a boy, and later. He tells 
one story which is a local tradition; you have heard 
your mother tell it. 

It was a sad story, and sadder than ever now, as 
the sun sinks and the shadows of the hills beyond are 
thrown duskily on the water. It makes you shiver— 
although possibly the swamp-apples and sweet-flag and 
lemonade and ice-cream with which you are freighted 
are contributing’ toward your inward uneasiness. At 
any rate you do not complain when the order is given 
to harness the horses for the homeward ride. 

The wagons move out of the grove. The twilight 
deepens. Fireflies twinkle and dance, like drifting 
sparks blown from dying fires, amid the thickets where 
you hoped to find the birds’ nests. You wouldn’t go 
there now for anything. The frogs begin their evening 
serenade of warning, the little “‘ pinkwinks” furnishing 
the shrill soprano and the great bull-throated chaps 
along the pond’s edges booming the bass: 

‘*Deep-deep ! deep-deep ! deep-deep ! 
Better go'round/ Better go' round /"’ 

The stars are lighted up one by one. A mist rises all 
about. The thought of the cozy sitting-room at home 
comes to your mind and is attractive. 

The woods are blots of blackness framing the narrow 
ribbon of the road. The breeze has a damp, sweet, night 
odor. In the leading wagon some one begins to sing ‘‘See- 
ing Nellie Home,” and the plaintive melody 
is taken up along the line. Then follows 
“*The Spanish Cavalier” and ‘‘ Tavern in 





and girls; all the younger set got out when 
you did—-alight. Mr. Hallett descends, calm 
and dignified. Zephaniah slips from the 
tail-board and becomes hysterically busy. 
The preliminaries are over. The picnic has 
begun 

There are so many things to do all at 


onc that is the main trouble. Mr. Hackett 
and Gabe Lumley are unloading the freezers 
and tubs and dishes, an extremely interest- 
ing process and one which you would like 


to watch. But ‘‘Snuppy” is on hand to 
suggest an excursion after yellowbirds’ eggs 
in the thickets by the shore of the pond; 
and ‘‘ Oaks” Foster knows where there are 
likely to be some swamp-apples—warty, 
watery excrescences, growing on low bushes, 
deliciously green and indigestible; and 
Crocodile” thinks it would be fun to go 
off ‘‘ by ourselves somewheres” and have a 
swim; and ‘‘Dodo” Salters has brought a 
fish-line and proposes trying for ‘‘ pumpkin- 
seeds” and perch; and—‘‘Aw, what are we 
standin’ round here for? Let’s do some- 
thin’.” 

The thickets are green and tangled and 
delightful. No yellowbirds’ nests in sight 
as yet, but always sure to be some just a 
little way farther on. The ground under 
foot is soggy and wet. Off come shoes and 


stockings. Now we can splash and wade 
and enjoy ourselves. Here’s a swamp- 
apple! Green? Certainly; but enough for 
one small bite apiece. Just as it comes your 
turn to bite, the worm inside sticks his head 


out. Never mind; you’re first on the 
next one. 

A sheltered .little cove, its sandy beach 
hidden by bushes, and the water so clear 
that you can see the pebbles and fresh-water 











To a Robin 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


OU accurately reckon 
‘Her coming to a day! 
When her bright fingers beckon, 


You're up and on your way. 


And on some rainy morning, 
Refreshing and remote, 

I catch the first spring warning 
In your metallic note. 


Sing on, brave little Robin, 
Until the blossoms start 
To bless the lyric throb in 


The music of your heart! 


the Town” and, of course and always, 
‘“Home Again from a Foreign Shore.” 

Our house, the back of it, is alight and 
inviting. You shout your good nights and 
tumble out of the wagon. The side door, 
the door under the lattice of wistaria and 

* morning-glory vines, swings wide and on 
its threshold stands some one who kisses 
you and asks, ‘* Well, did you have a good 
time, dearie ?” 

Oh me! if just once more you might 
alight at that door and be welcomed by 
that some one. Would your answer then, 
even though you were ever so tired and 
sleepy, be careless or cross? No! no in- 
deed! But that door is: shut, forever and 
ever shut. 

The last you hear from the wagons as 
they rattle along the main road is Zephaniah 
Hackett’s wail from his perch on the last 
tail-board of all. 

‘By thunder mighty! 1 m clean wore 
and petered out. 1 wisht to the everlastin’ 
there wan’t no such things as_ school 
picnics.” 

Zephaniah would have his wish if he were 
living now. There are no more day-school 
picnics in our village. There are picnics, of 
course, there and all over this big country; 
your own boy is going to one next week 
and is exultant. 

‘“We’re going to the big park, pa,” he 
crows. ‘‘And there are merry-go-rounds 
and all sorts of fun. We are going in spe- 
cial trolley-cars. Hurrah!” 

He does n’t know any better; he has n’t 
had your advantages. So you smother your 
pity and try to enthuse with him. But to 





picnic in a park, after riding in a trolley! 








Mercy on us! what is the world coming to! 
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Clue RIGHT KIND or STAGE CENSORSHIP 


STAGE censorship in this country is 
probably impossible, and certainly 
undesirable. In England it has worked 
consistently for hypocrisy and has, in all 
likelihood, suppressed more good plays 
than bad ones. And it is quite foreign to 
American institutions and traditions. 

Besides, it is unnecessary. 

Plainfield, New Jersey, has shown a 
simpler and more democratic way to insure 
a clean theater in your town. 

The first of the current year, while dis- 


Plainfield » New Jersey, has 
demonstrated that it is within 
the power of every City and Town © tor’s” can never get into Plainfield. It is 
to keep out suggestive and 


indecent theatrical performances 
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ful preventive against anything wrong in 
the future. Here, as anywhere, the ounce 
of prevention is, after all, worth the pound 
of cure. 

Remember that “The Girl from Rec- 


better for everybody in your town, too, 
never to have it there than to let six 
hundred of your young men see it on the 
opening night, and all your wives and 
children see its suggestive posters on the 
fences. You can keep it out, it and all 





cussion was beginning to rise in New York 





about the indecent “shows” rampant 
there, a so-called ‘‘second company” in 
one of them—a farce-—came to Plainfield. 
Certain men and women, including the 
mayor, decided it was time to take some action. 
Plainfield is a small city, about an hour’s run 
from New York. It has a considerable popula- 
tion of factory workers, and a_ considerable 
population of well-to-do people, some of them 
extremely well-to-do. Many men in the latter 
class go to New York daily. There is one 
theater in the city where first-class plays are 
presented for a night, two or three of them 
in a week, the other nights being filled with 
popular priced melodramas. It has one vaude- 
ville theater in the Keith-Proctor circuit, de- 
voted in part to moving pictures. And, in 
addition, it has two small nickel and dime 
moving-picture houses. The mayor’s action was 
not alone directed toward the plays in the the- 
ater, but toward the vaudeville and moving 
pictures as well. 

He appointed a committee of six men, resi- 
dents of the town, who have their business in 
New York, to investigate all of these amuse- 
ment houses. Not only were they to investi- 
gate actual conditions, but possible conditions; 
that is, they went to the various plays under 
discussion in New York, to see which of them 
should be kept out of Plainfield. These six 
men were what are sometimes called ‘“ hard- 
headed business men.” They represented the 
average man’s catholicity of taste; they were 
not sectarian in their views, nor, probably, 
“squeamish.” While the committee carried no 
authority except to report, the mayor would 
undoubtedly keep out of Plainfield any play, 
vaudeville act, or moving picture which they 
reported on unfavorably. 

“Two of our committee have seen ‘The Girl 
from Rector’s,’”’ one of them said tome. “I 
think it is quite safe to say that that play will 
never get into Plainfield.” 


A Moral Deterrent to Booking Agents 


In its investigation of conditions in the 
Plainfield playhouses, the committee naturally 
found the local managers ready to meet them 
more than half way. The life of a theater de- 
pends on public patronage, and the theater in a 
small community can not afford to antagonize 
any portion of its public. The committee did 
not find any more of the objectionable plays 
booked at the theater, nor did it find, in the 
moving-picture houses, the blood-curdling films, 
the pantomimic tales of crime, it had been led 
to expect. The public outcry against the “‘im- 
morality” of moving pictures everywhere has 
been based upon considerable exaggeration. 
But perhaps the organization of this committee 
may have served to eliminate ~ few objectiona- 
ble films in advance. No one can tell that but 
the managers. 

At any rate, if this committee did not actu- 
ally ‘clean up” anything, if it found normal 
conditions in Plainfield, it probably served, and 
will serve for some time to come, as a moral 
deterrent to the theatrical booking agents. It 
is very unlikely that any manager in New York 
will send a salacious play or a filthy vaudeville 
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act to Plainfield, New Jersey. The members of 


the committee, who had to submit to considera- 
ble “joshing’” from their friends, have this 
much of solid satisfaction. They have put upa 
“keep out”’ sign on the town border, as a warn- 
ing to indecent theatricals. 

And if every community like Plainfield, every 
community large enough to have a theater or 
two, but small enough for concerted action, 
should take a similar stand, how long do you 
think indecent theatricals would flourish? They 
would die in a month. The Trail of the Ten- 
derloin would be stopped at the source. We do 
not need, nor do we desire, Federal or State cen- 
sors of plays. Each community can be its own 
censor, when the occasion requires, after the 
good American custom. And if “ The Queen 
of the Moulin Rouge” or “Miss Innocence” 
or “‘ The Girl from Rector’s”’ or an “ Egyptian 
dancer” is booked for your town, the occasion 
does require. Take a tip from Plainfield. Get 
the mayor to have a look at the theatrical 
bookings in your town and give orders accord- 
ingly. It is perfectly simple. You have the 
remedy in your own hands. 


Examine Conditions in Your Own City 


There is scarcely a small city in the country 
where a committee of sane, shrewd men, such 
as the Plainfield committee, -could not accom- 
plish considerable good for the theaters in many 
ways. For instance, in only too many towns 
the building and fire laws are either too lax or 
are not rigidly enforced. | have in mind a city 
in New England—a very proud, superior city— 
where the leading theater is old and ridiculously 
unsafe. | never enter it without a tremor. 
The auditorium is a story above the street, to 
start with—something that ought never to have 
been permitted. And the aisles are scarcely 
wide enough for even two thin people to pass 
each other. For the sake of a few extra dollars 
in seating capacity, the lives of hundreds of 
people are put in jeopardy every day. These 
aisles should be widened at once. 

In most cities the cheap moving-picture the- 
aters, much frequented by children, are poorly 
ventilated, badly equipped with exits, and too 
often so arranged that the seats block direct 
egress by the few exits there are. Moreover, 
the rules against spitting are almost never en- 
forced in these ill-ventilated places. It is not 
only the stage itself that needs looking after. 

You may not think that any of these evils 
exist in your town; but probably they do. You 
may not think that any of the Tenderloin ob- 
scenities are coming to your theater; but prob- 
ably they are. And probably some of your 
children or young people are going to see them. 
You have a remedy to your hand. Appoint a 
committee of men you trust to look into your 
theaters, that important and far-reaching branch 
of your community life, which interests and 
touches you all, high and low. If this commit- 
tee does not find anything actually wrong, as 
in Plainfield, it will, at least, serve as a power- 


its kind. Let your local manager under- 

stand officially that he will not be allowed 

to book such pieces. He will not try to 
book them if his license depends on it. 

You may be sure of that. 

But nothing could be farther from the wish 
of this magazine or the intention of the 
writer than to convey the impression that all 
the drama which comes from New York, or even 
a preponderance of it, is indecent. And least of 
all would the writer wish to convey the impres- 
sion that he is hostile to the theater as an in- 
stitution, or to the serious, honest portrayal of 
American life on the stage, even in its more 
somber or oppressive phases.. The hope of the 
American stage to-day, now that the era of 
great acting in “heroic drama” is over, now 
that the blank-verse classics no longer appeal to 
the modern mind, is in the drama of contem- 
porary life, the faithful rendering of American 
types and conditions. In so far as our play- 
wrights are encouraged to report our life truth- 
fully, intelligently, at times if possible poetically, 
we shall have a theater in which intelligent men 
and women can once more delight to sit. 

And, in order properly to encourage play- 
wrights, we must give them liberty—which is 
quite a different matter from giving the man- 
agers license. A man of real talent can not 
write to order; he must pick his subjects, treat 
of what interests him. But this applies only to 
writers of talent, not to the managerial pan- 
venders of vice for commercial purposes. 

And it is perfectly simple to draw the line 
clearly and logically, in almost every case, be- 
tween the two. 


Suggestion Does More Harm Than Frankness 


For, between the obviously indecent, the fla- 
grantly and frankly vulgar in stage entertain- 
ment, and the alleged immorality of serious and 
truthful dramas which depict scenes of depravity 
or present characters of unsavory lives, is a wide 
gap. It is a characteristic of a certain type of 
mind, perhaps, to scent moral danger in the 
latter variety of entertainment, and to view 
with tolerance or, rather, with indifference, the 
former. This type of mind will view a per- 
formance of Ibsen’s “‘Ghosts”’ as it would a re- 
creation of Sodom and Gomorrah,while imposing 
no strenuous objection to salacious musical 
comedies that attract a much larger number of 
spectators and make no appeal to the intellect. 
Both the facts of experience and of introspective 
psychology show this attitude to be wrong; and 
under the specious moral shelter of this atti- 
tude indecency has crept into our theater where 
it does the most harm, even while serious plays 
were being kept out. Hypocrisy is none the 
less harmful, though unconscious. Making of 
Eugene Walter’s serious, thoughtful, and tragic 
play, ‘The Easiest Way,” a supposed offense 
against public morals is not only arbitrarily to 
twist that play from its purpose, but also, by making 
it a success of sensation, not of merit, to encour- 
age low-minded managers in false and vulgar 
imitations, and in more frank and open varieties 
of salaciousness. And any committee a town 
may appoint must guard against this injustice. 

It is absurd to expect the stage to exist 
solely for the: benefit of the Very Young Person. 
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The canting question, “Can I take my daughter 
to that play?” if its implications were followed 
out, would result in a drama so namby-pamby, 
so sugar-and-weak-teay, so chocolate-cream-and- 
fudgey, that the public would: suffer from a 
mental and emotional indigestion and- malnu- 


trition nearly, if not quite, as dangerous as im- - 


morality. There are some facts of life that 
must be faced, and must be treated in art forms, 
if art is to be representative of humanity. To 
deny them the right of artistic répresentation is 
to cripple art, to gag the artist. If.some parents 
relied less on art and more on themselves to 
tell their children facts about life, perhaps they 
would dread less the dangers of the adult drama. 


The Stage Is Sometimes Rightly Too Strong 
for Children 


Art never has and never can exist solely on 
the. plane of the very young.. -The- greatest 
masterpieces of the world, surely, contain’ many 
things that are not for ‘unaided juvenile. con- 
sumption. The question, “Can I take: my 
daughter to that play?” implies that ‘art has 


ceased to minister to our needs ‘when we have 
graduated into adult years, which in turn im- 
plies that we ourselves have ceased to grow, or 


to desire to. 

Such an assumption can not stand serious 
thought. It is the parents’ duty not to stifle 
art, but to safeguard their children; and one of 
the most effective safeguards is to see that the 
inevitable revelations come to the children from 
the lips of their parents, not from surreptitious 


trips to the theater, or stolen hours with for- 
bidden books. 
But it is one thing to grant liberty to art, 


and quite another to grant license. After all, 
art is but another manifestation of man’s activ- 
ities; it is not something apart, subject to laws 
of its own. It is one of man’s creations in the 
service of humanity. It is moral or immoral 
not at all because of its subject matter, any 
more than is the sermon or the text books or 
the medical lecture. It is moral or immoral 
according as its effect on the minds and pas- 


sions of its beholders is for good or evil. Ul ti- 
mately, then, what purpose lies in the brain of 
the artist will condition the morality of his 


work. If that purpose is high and serious, his 
work will be moral, though he paint the gutter. 
If his purpose be low and base, if it be to turn 
liberty into license (and cash), his work will be 
immoral, though his hero be an archangel and 
his heroine a sainted nun. 


The Discussion about ‘ Saloation Nell” 


Mrs. Fiske produced last winter a play called 
‘Salvation Nell,” by Edward Sheldon, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, an outspoken and earnest young 
man. Nell began her life as badly as might be, 
and the awful degeneracy of a Bowery barroom 
was depicted on the stage. But the play won 
its way up to hope and redemption; it inspired 
pity for the struggling souls who start so horribly 
handicapped; it called forth cleansing tears from 
hardened theatergoers. At a nearby theater, a 
woman as far removed from Mrs. Fiske in artis- 
tic stature and idealism as pole from pole was 
depicting in a vile musical play a schoolgirl 
completely unspotted from the world, and, by 
her adventures amid a set of elegant rakes and 
overdressed or undressed women, was inspiring 
ribald mirth. Yet “Salvation Nell” was thun- 
dered at as immoral by some of our critics, 
while their papers sent reporters to “‘ Miss Inno- 
cence,” who gave it warm praise. Not only 
was a grave injustice thus done to our finest 
and noblest actress, but the reading public was 
deceived by the organs which should enlighten it. 

Let us be honest with ourselves. Let us con- 
sider the matter in the only sensible way, the 
only scientific way, the ultimate way. Let us 
inspect our own emotions and sentiments before 
disputed works of art. Introspection furnishes 
the ultimate basis of psychological investiga- 
tion. The only way by which we can judge how 


a work of art will probably affect others is by 


the way.it affects us. Generalizations on any 
other basis are worthless. 


We Must Judge Plays by the Emotions 
They Arouse 


A work of art is neither moral nor immoral 
save ‘as it-arouses in us, the spectators, good or 
bad thoughts and suggestions. If it arouses 
neither, then it is negative; it has no more 
moral quality than a man who does absolutely 
nothing. If we bear this fundamental fact in 
mind, after carefully considering our personal 
experiences in the theater, we can not escape 
the conclusion that serious plays and operas, 
like many of the classic Greek tragedies, or 
“The Valkyrie,” or “Antony and Cleopatra,” or 
“Othello,” or “Iris,” or ‘‘ Magda,” or ‘‘ Ghosts,” 


-or. ‘Salvation Nell,” or ‘‘The Easiest Way,” 


which were obvicusly written by men of sin- 
cere purpose and profound observation, have not 
inspired in us evil thoughts and suggestions, 
but the contrary. They have stirred us to 
pity, aroused us to fuller realization of the in- 
tricate complexities of conduct and society; 
even, in many cases, touched us with the flame 
of beauty. 

If, now, we look for the plays, operas, and 
spectacles which have inspired in us evil thoughts 
and suggestions, in all honesty and frankness 
what do we find? Do we not find that they 
have been in almost every instance the comedies 
that made light of immorality and sexual infi- 
delity; still more, the works created with the 
avowed purpose of arousing evil ideas by phys- 
ical exposures that assault the eye, by the 
subordination of the serious, the truthful, the 
intellectual, and the thrusting forward of the friv- 
olous, the glitter that lulls the mind and stimu- 
lates the senses? If any one can consider his 
own experiences and then honestly testify to 
the contrary, he has been in some way warped 
or perverted. 

The testimony of theatrical history is all to 
the same effect. The golden epochs of theatric 
art have always seen adult, often unpleasant 
subjects treated in the drama, and, because 
they were treated with truth and high serious- 
ness, turned into beauty as by a transfigurating 
glory. Comedies and spectacles have always 
marked a decline; and the periods of debase- 
ment have always been those periods when im- 
morality was made light of. The Restoration 
drama in England, the drama of the Imperial 
Tenderloin of Charles II., was a drama of com- 
edy.. Not the matter treated of in the drama, 


but the manner of treating it, has ever been. 


the sign of immorality on the stage. 


A Knowledge of Unpleasant Facts often 
Aids Reform 


And for this very plain reason, not because 
“The Easiest Way ”’ is produced, should we cry 
out in alarm; but because the facts which it 
depicts about the Tenderloin are true facts. 
Any real and sincere ethical passion will seek 
not to suppress the drama, but to remedy the 
facts. And one of these facts is the low moral 
standard of a considerable portion of the the- 
atrical world of New York, and the consequent 
low taste of this world in matters concerning 
the drama. That ‘The Easiest Way” depicts 
these facts in the main with high seriousness, 
tragically, not comically, is in reality a hopeful 
sign. It shows that our playwrights are not 
dead to evil. It is the farces which make light 
of these facts which our ethical indignation 
should in reality strike. Their acceptance by 
the public, their popularity, is the true sign of a 
weakened public conscience. /f is when we can 


no longer get mad at evil, that the evil has done 
its work. 

In my own observation of many audiences at 
this play, and in talks with many people who 
have seen it, | have almost invariably found 
its bitterest opponents to be those least in a 
position to cast the fifst stone. 


Its warmest 
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adherent among my acquaintances is a wise and 
high-minded clergyman; its severest critic, on 
the grounds of its “immorality,” a theatrical 
manager. | am inevitably reminded of Moliére’s 
“Second Placet Concerning ‘Tartuffe,’”’ written 
after the performance of that immortal satire 
had been prevented by the bigots whom it ex- 
posed so mercilessly : 

“‘ However they [the bigots] wish to make the 
people believe that they are fighting the cause 
of God, it is by no means offenses against Him 
that put them in a rage; this they have proved 
sufficiently by tolerating without a murmur 
comedies that have been performed many times 
in public. These plays only attack piety and 
religion, for which they care very little indeed. 
But my play attacks and exposes their own 
persons, and that they can not bear. They 
can not forgive me for having unmasked their 
impostures in the eyes of the whole world. [| 
am awaiting the decision which your 
Majesty will deign to pronounce in this affair. 
But one thing is certain, Sire, that if the Tar- 
tuffes gain the upper hand, | must give up all 
thought of writing comedies.” 


Smash the Thing Mirrored, Not the Mirror 


As a matter of fact, the real reason why in- 
telligent people raise a moral outcry against 
“The Easiest Way,” and no outcry against de- 
bauched vaudeville and musical comedy, is in no 
small measure because the intelligent people so 
seldom go to vaudeville or musical comedy, 
Their hypocrisy in the matter is quite uncon- 
scious. They object to what seems to them the 
Trail of the Tenderloin in their drama. They 
do not realize that it is in reality but the reflec- 
tion, the mirrored picture in the glass of art, of 
the real Trail of the Tenderloin which is being 
dragged through vaudeville and farce and mus- 
ical comedy, making its base and insidious ap- 
peal to thousands who are far less able to resist 
than this intelligent minority. Let us not take 
the easiest way in our reforms, and smash the 
mirror. Let us rather be wise and just, and 
smash the thing mirrored. Let us clean up 
musical cemedy and vaudeville. 

And to do this, one of the most effective 
ways, as we have shown, is independent action 
by the great majority of decent people who live 
in the smaller cities and towns of the country. 
A committee of citizens in any such community 
can readily learn what are the worthy plays of 
the season, and what are the salacious farces, 
the Ziegfeld and other musical indecencies, and 
the vaudeville acts which are improper. Some- 
times it may seem to such a committee that 
local conditions, such as very general theater- 
going among young as well as old, warrant 
keeping out even serious plays which treat of 
vicious phases of life. 


What Your Local Committee May Hope to 
Accomplish 


But, in the main, such a committee should 
realize that the serious drama of contemporary 
life is the hope of our American stage, and this 
committee should do all in its power to encour- 
age such drama, while discouraging the tainted 
Tenderloin products which make light of vice 
and trade on indelicacy—discouraging them in 
the most practical and effective way, by keeping 
them out of town. Until the best people in the 
community once more patronize the theater, 
the theater will not rise to its rightful place of 
influence and charm. And the best people will 
not patronize the theater again until it is freed 
from frivolous rot and has banished the Goddess 
Lubricity. 

But we have, after all, so many best people 
that this should be easy if we once earnestly set 
about it. Plainfield has shown a way. In every 
town which boasts a theater the good work can 
be carried on. Do you want the Trail of the 
Tenderloin in your town? If you don’t—see 
that the manager of your local theater is forbidden 
to let it get in. The fault is yours if it does! 
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% 6¢ A@ LL that I am or hope to be,” said Lincoln, after he _ retire without the slightest concern, and leave the jaded mother, 3 
“ had become President, “1 owe to my angel mother.” who had worked all day like a galley slave, to nurse them. Fi 
yA) ‘ . ” . ° . sa ° Mat 
Cs My mother was the making of me,” said This man never seemed to think that his wife needed much He 
iG Thomas Edison, recently. “She was so true, so sleep or rest, a vacation, holiday, or any. change; ‘he seldom oad 
\ sure of me; and | felt that I had some one to live took her anywhere, and was never known to bring her home a ‘ 

for; some one | must not disappoint.” flower or a nickel’s worth of anything. He thought that any- 7 
y “All that I have ever accomplished in life,” declared thing was good enough for his wife. She made her clothes over 
, Dwight L. Moody, the great evangelist, “‘ 1 owe to my mother.” and over again, until they were worn out, but he always had A, 
i “To the man who has had a mother, all women are sacred to have a natty suit, which his wife must keep pressed. He fit 
i for her sake,” said Jean Paul Richter. insisted upon having his tobacco and toddy, and would always BN, 
ri The testimony of great men in acknowledgment of the take the best of everything for himself, no matter who else rid 
W) boundless debt they owe to their mothers would make a went without. Bs, 
x record stretching from the dawn of history to to-day. Few Yet, in spite of the never-ending drudgery, the lack of com- S 
men, indeed, become great who do not owe their greatness to _ forts and conveniences in her home, and the fact that her health 
K, a mother’s love and inspiration. was never good; no matter how much her rest was broken by Z 
i How often we hear people in every walk of life say,.“ I attendance upon the sick children, or how ill she might be, this 4% 
Wie never could have done this thing but for my mother. She woman never complained. She was always cheerful, always ready yy 
Pe) believed in me, encouraged me, when others saw nothing in me.” to give a helping hand and an encouraging word, even to her YN 
Hy “A kiss from my mother made me a painter,” said Ben- ungrateful husband. Calm, patient, and reassuring, she never He 
‘ jamin West. _ failed to furnish the balm for the hurts of all her family. This we 
A distinguished man of to-day says: “I never could have woman saw her beauty fade, and the ugly lines of care, anxiety, i 
reached my present position and suffering come into her 
1, had I not known that my face. She saw no prospects ¢ 
ie mother expected me to reach of relief from care for her- ¥ 
Ni it. From achild she made selfin thefuture; nothing but ‘J 
% me feel that this was the increasing poverty, homeless- 4 
5 position she expected me to ness, and not a cent in the 
fill; and her faith spurred savings-bank. Yet she never ¥ 
me on and gave me the complained. No one heard Mi 
>, power to attain it.”’ her denounce her shiftless | [ 
B It is a strange fact that MARD husband, the real cause of & 
d our mothers, the molders of BY ORISON SWETT EN all her sufferings. She liter- d 
the world, should get so little ally gave up her life to her 
credit and should be so seldom mentioned among the world’s family, until there was nothing left but the ashes of a burned- 
achievers. The world sees only the successful son; the mother out existence, nothing but the shell of a once enchantingly 
is but a round in the ladder upon which he has climbed. Her beautiful and noble woman. 
name or face is never seen in the papers; only her son is Ah, this is heroism—to see all the dreams of girlhood fade 
lauded and held up to our admiration. Yet it was that sweet, away, nearly everything of value go out of the life, and yet to 
pathetic figure in the background that made his success bear up under it all with a sublime courage, heavenly patience, 
possible. superb dignity, a wonderful mental poise and optimism. If 
Many a man is enjoying a fame which is really due to a this is not heroism, there is none on this earth. 
self-effacing, sacrificing mother. People hurrah for the gover- What is the giving of one’s life in battle or in a wreck at 
nor, or mayor, or congressman; but the real secret of his suc- sea to save another, in comparison with the perpetual sacrifice 
cess is often tucked away in that little unknown, unappreciated, of a living death lasting for half a century or more? How the 
unheralded mother. His education and his chance to rise may world’s heroes dwindle in comparison with the mother heroine ! 
have been due to her sacrifices. Who but a mother would make such sacrifices, drain her 
The very atmosphere that radiates from and surrounds very life-blood, all her energy, everything, for her children, and 
the mother is the inspiration and constitutes the holy of holies yet never ask for or expect compensation ? 
of family life. There is no one in the average family, the value of whose 
“In my mother’s presence,” said a prominent man, “I services begins to compare with those of the mother, and yet there 
become for the time transformed into another person.” is no one who is more generally neglected or taken advantage of. 
How many of us have felt the truth of his statement ! She must always remain at home evenings, and look after the 
How ashamed we feel when we meet her eyes, that we have children, when the others are out having a good time. Her 
ever harbored an unholy thought, or dishonorable suggestion ! cares never cease. She is responsible for the housework, for 
It seems impossible to do wrong while under that magic influ- the preparation of meals; she has the children’s clothes to make 
ence. What revengeful plans, what thoughts of hatred and or mend, there is company to be entertained, darning to be done, 
jealousy, have been scattered to the four winds while in the and a score of little duties which must often be attended to at 
mother’s presence! Her children go out. from communion odd moments, snatched from her busy days, and she is often 
with her resolved to be better men, nobler women, truer up working long after every one else in the house is asleep. 
citizens. No matter how loving or thoughtful the father may be, 
The greatest heroine in the world is the mother. No one the heavier burdens, the greater anxieties, the weightier respon- 
else makes such sacrifices, or endures anything like the suffer- sibilities of the home, of the children, always fall on the mother. 
ings that she uncomplainingly endures for her children. Indeed, the very virtues of the good mother are a constant 
I know a mother who has brought up a large family of temptation to the other members of the family, especially the 
children under conditions which, I believe, no man living could selfish ones, to take advantage of her. If she were not so kind, 
possibly have survived. She had a lazy, worthless husband so affectionate and tender, so considerate, so generous and ever 
with no ambition, no force of character; a man extremely self- ready to make all sorts of sacrifices for others; if she were not 
ish and exacting, who not only did practically nothing to help so willing to efface herself; if she were more self-assertive; if 
his wife carry her terrible burden, but also insisted upon her she stood up for and demanded her rights, she would have a 
waiting upon him by inches. much easier time. 
They were too poor to afford a servant, and the good-for- But the members of the average family seem to take it 
nothing husband would not lift a finger to help his wife if he | for granted that they can put all their burdens on the patient, 
could avoid it; yet he was cross, crabbed, and abusive if meals | uncomplaining mother; that she will always do anything to help 
were not on time, and if they were lacking in any respect, or if out, and to enable the children to have a good time; and in 
the children annoyed him or interfered with his comfort. Al- many homes, sad to say, the mother, just because of her good- 
though the mother worked like a slave to keep her little family _ ness, is shamefully imposed upon and neglected. “Oh, mother 
together and to make a living for them, her husband would won’t mind, mother will-stay at home.’’ How often we hear 
never even look aftér the children while she was working, if he | remarks like this from thoughtless children ! 
could sneak out of it. When the children were sick, he would [Continued on page 729) 
fQeooo mI BOOORBaHRoBaD Boo | 
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JIMMY PEPPERTON of OSHKAZOO - 


HIS BUSINESS EXPERIENCES 


Mi lames PEPPERTON Sat in his little parlor, 
nk in his deepest arm-chair, medita- 
oking cigarette after cigarette, and 
mself up. Metaphorically he had 
nself apart, and was examining the 
th the air of a hostile critic. 
y,” he murmured, ‘‘the plain, un- 
i truth is that you are simply a sen- 
fool. You are out of place in this 
il world, and, therefore, an obstruc- 
yught to be removed by the police. You 
more right to meddle in serious business 
han a boy of ten has in playing catch with 
te cartridge. Your greatest weakness, as | 
is a deplorable, incorrigible belief in your 
itures. You knew perfectly well that August 
was a consummate manipulator of men, 
diy a scoundrel without a single scruple, 
» his ends by any means, fair or foul, yet in 
f this knowledge he talked you over into trust- 
ind then dished you up as if you were the 
intry bumpkin in town on a dollar excursion 
topolis. It’s no use your trying to console 
f by saying you made nearly a hundred and 
ty y-five thousand dollars on the deal, because that 
re by-product. What you should do, Jimmy, 
a set of marbles, and a big glass alley, with 
treaks in it, and, thus equipped, tackle some 
ys in a nice, quiet village.” 
s self-accusing meditations were interrupted 
dden bursting open of the door without the 
ury of a knock, and that young legal luminary, 
Edward Walton, appeared over Jimmy’s horizon. A 
might have thought the lawyer’s greeting 
yus and unfriendly. 
nmitigated villain!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You brazen 
How dare you attempt to corrupt the only 
fession that still remains in this land of un- 
odle? You know very well it is n’t etiquette 
us for you to pay any of your legal bills. 
the name of John D. Rockefeller do you mean 
g me.a check for twenty-twe thousand dol- 
f that is a practical joke, tell me where the fun 


t on your banker, Ned, and say April fool to 
t won't produce the cash.” 
ously, Jimmy, | can not accept any such exorbi- 
is that. | did nothing but draw up some 
ind strongly advised you not to trust that man 
S ger out of your sight.” 
t wasexcellent advice, and worth the money, Ned, 
’m going to slip an item into the papers 
ffect that our rising young lawyer, 
Mr. Edward Walton, has just received a fee 
ty-two thousand dollars for an excel- 
s work on corporation business, and 
w on, Ned, your fortune is made.” 
Well, Jimmy, honestly, old man, I’ve 
p to congratulate you. Do you know, 
sht Stillenger was going to do you up. 
ws just how a conceited chap like 
in be mistaken.” 
You were not mistaken, Ned. Stillenger 
juietly mopped the floor with me. | 
ved being sold out by Armstrong, for, 
sentimental desire to give him a chance 
bilitate himself, I trusted him entirely; 
| was on the watch for Stillenger, yet 
the one mistake at the end of allowing 
two or three hours’ leeway, when | 
| have clapped on the handcuffs which 
1 with me. In those two or three hours 
r made terms with Armstrong, paid 
hundred thousand dollars in cash, which 
y—and perhaps that is the bitterest part 
ame directly from my bank account, 
igh Stillenger’s bank into Armstrong’s. 
Why, Ned, |’m going to apply to the courts 
point a guardian to look after me. I’m 
eliminated, trampled on, made a fool 
| strung up with my own rope.” 
that case, Jimmy,” said Walton, plac- 
check on the table, “1 can’t take any 
my share in the deal. I salved my 
ice by thinking you had made money 
1 of having lost it.” 
Jh, it is n’t so gruesome as all that, Ned. 
d an honest penny on the side. I sold 
nine million tickets, and got back my 
hundred thousand, together with 
ta hundred and twenty-four thousand 
mnsolation prize. Not being man enough 
t nd you the even twenty-four thousand, 
ding you in my power, squeezed you 
to a beggarly twenty-two.” 
two friends walked out together, and 
their way to the Courier office Pepperton 
ted the particulars of the débdcle. 
But, Ned, I’m out of it,” Peppertcn 
cluded, ‘‘and so having salted my money 
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VI.—Jimmy Settles the Matrimonial Question 


away, and paid my lawyer’s bill, |’m going to lead the 
simple life.” 

“*So long, Jimmy,”’ Walton replied. ‘“‘ Take a tonic 
and brace up. A hundred and twenty-four thousand 
dollars, and licked! Well, |’m blowed!” 

The lawyer wended his way to the Abstract Block, 
and Jimmy went up in the elevator to the commercial 
room. He threw himself into his accustomed work 
with an energy that was not so much intended for its 
speedy completion, as to divert his thoughts from the 
contemplation of defeat, and tone up his brain until it 
reached some definite and feasible decision regarding 
the iuture. 

His two hundred and odd thousands of dollars still 
remained in the bank, and he was undecided whether 
to let them remain there a while longer, or put himself 
out of temptation by buying government bonds, or 
allowing Walton to let the money out on safe mort- 
gages. 

When the afternoon’s work was completed, he 
walked back toward the Markeen by the longest possible 
route, which took him through one of the curved sec- 
tions of Roosevelt Boulevard. 

Walking meditatively along, Jimmy became aware 
that he was approaching the lately completed mansion 
built by Armstrong, still new and glaring, expensive, 
but not beautiful, bearing no comparison with the 
homelike elegance of the property the merchant had 
sold before he moved into this ornate structure. Where 
the Boulevard broadened into Fairview Park, he turned 
aside from the broad thoroughfare and marched reso- 
lutely down the secluded graveled path that bordered 
one of the smaller lakes, coming presently to one of 
the most retired portions of the pleasure-ground. There 
sat the daughter of the man he was trying to cast out 
of his mind, dreamily flinging one by one the petals of 
a late summer rose out on the shining mirror of the still 
water. She looked up, startled, as the quick, crisp, 
decided footsteps brought before her the person of whom 
she was thinking, and all possibility of speech seemed 
stricken from her. 





*** The truth is that you are simply a sentimental fool 


‘*Hello, Gwennie,” he said, in the most 
common-place fashion, coming to a stand- 
still, as if this meeting were an every-day 
affair; then: ‘‘May 1?’’ he added, and 
awaiting no permission, sat down beside her, 

He reached forward, as if to take her hand, 
but whether it was because she shrank in- 
stinctively from him, or whether his final 
action was his first intention, he took from 
her hand the rose she had been denuding, 
and without the slightest title for doing so, placed it 
in the buttonhole of his coat. 

“‘Those blossoms on the water,” he said, “ repre- 
sent lost days since you moved into the new house, 
but, thank heaven, there are still some rose-leaves 
left, and | have got them.” 

Her hands, with nothing now to do, lay listlessly jn 
her lap, and her moistening eyes were fixed on the 
further shore. But in spite of her evident dejection, 
Jimmy’s spirits lightened, as if, after all, her absence was 
the weight he had been trying to throw from him, and 
here she sat beside him, even if she did not speak. 

‘| have been trying to think of other things,” he 
went on, “ but. subconsciously | have been thinking 
only of you.” 

The mellowed strains of a band playing in a distant 
portion of the park came softened to them across the 
water. It had just begun the afternoon program, and 
for an hour these two were not likely to be disturbed. 
The frequenters of the park were sure to be gathéred 
round the band-stand, hoping for the classic strains of 
the ‘‘ Merry Widow Waltz.” 

“Il was thinking of you,” she said at last, ‘‘both 
consciously and subconsciously.” 

‘‘And throwing away my chances with the rose- 
leaves?” 

“*On the contrary,” she replied, ‘‘l wondered what 
my chance would be of hearing the exact truth if | 
asked you a question or two?” 

“You think, then, that upon occasion | am an un- 
truthful person?” suggested Jimmy. 

**Oh, no, no, not that. I fear | am speaking inco- 
herently. | am really very greatly troubled, and you 
are the only person who can set my anxiety at rest. 
What | feared was that in this case you would hesitate 
to tell me the facts, thinking they might add to my 
uneasiness; but as it is a matter in which | am quite 
pathetically powerless, | must have the exact truth.” 

‘1 will tell you the truth,” said Jimmy, simply. 
‘* What are your questions ?” 

‘‘Did my father ask you for money some time ago?” 

“Yes, but it was money | had promised 
him a while before.” 

“How much?” 

‘With the interest | owed him, it came to 
an amount slightly over ten thousand dollars.” 

‘*Which you owed him?” 

“Yes. You see, it was like this. By tak- 
ing what both Mr. Blake and your father 
considered an unfair advantage, | had obtained 
nearly ten thousand dollars from him. | told 
him in his own office | would return this 
money, with interest for the time it had 
been in my hands. Of course, | should have 
returned it then, but if | had done so, | would 
have left myself practically penniless at the 
time. Such is now no longer the case. | 
have been so lucky as to make a little money 
recently.” 

The girl, with bent head, pondered over 
these replies, then she went on with more 
than her former hesitation: 

“‘In the late so-called street-car war be- 
tween my father and August Stillenger, did 
you—had you anything to do with that 
contest?” 

‘*Everything. I formed the plot and carried 
out the operations.” 

“Did you finance them? I ask this 
because my father had no money, and | 
am sure money must have been lavishly 
used.” 

‘‘What you mean, Gwennie, is did I lend 
a large amount to your father? The answer 
is ‘No.’ I risked a hundred thousand dollars, 
but that sum was advanced to Stillenger, and 
was done more in opposition to your father’s 
wish than with his consent. He knew that 
Stillenger wished to expend that sum in 
defeating him, and so quite naturally pro- 
tested against my letting Stillenger have the 
cash. Il endeavored to reassure him by say- 
ing that I would keep Stillenger so busy 
attending td other matters that the street-car 
president would have no time to annoy any 
one else; but I daresay your father was rather 
uneasy, because he knew nothing of what my 
plans were, and he quite justifiably thought 
that the placing of a fighting fund in Stil- 
lenger’s hands was a tactical mistake. The 
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““* Gwennie, will you come?'” 


final event, however, proved without question that | 
was in the right.” 

“Then you and my father were leagued together to 
fight August Stillenger ?” 

“Precisely. I kept in the dark, as it were. Your 
father was in the firing line, and did whatever | asked 
him to do.” 

The girl looked sideways at the young man seated 
there. It would have been difficult to find a more un- 
ruffled face of cherubic, truthful innocence than that 
which our friend Jimmy displayed. She drew a deep 
breath of relief, but her brow clouded again as she said: 

**I now come to the vital question. . Did or did not 
my father cheat you ?” 

‘How do you mean cheat me?” asked Jimmy in 
surprise. Then, without giving her time to reply, he 
went on with a note of well simulated protest in his 
voice: ‘‘ Why, my dearest Gwennie, we were victori- 
ous all along the line. We beat old Stillenger to a 
standstill. Gwennie, you made my heart jump!” 
(He laughed lightly.) ‘‘1 thought you were going to 
ask if | had cheated your father. I feared he had been 
complaining about me. He has n’t said | cheated him, 
has he?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the girl. 

‘*One should never form a conclusion on partial evi- 
dence,” remarked the sententious James, with some- 
thing of the grand manner of a judge. ‘‘ You will 
understand the situation better if | give you, roughly 
speaking, the results, and—oh yes, there’s one other 
point in my favor that I forgot—l did stake my hun- 
dred thousand, for your father had no money to venture 
on an uncertainty. If things had gone wrong, | should 
have lost that, and 1 thought the risk was worth some- 
thing. No capitalist would have ventured so much on 
another man’s fight without there being a rake off, as 
the ungodly say.” 

“‘Then you got back the hundred thousand ?” she 
asked anxiously. 

““On your sweet life 1 did, Gwen. There was a 
string attached invisible even to the sharp eyes of Stil- 
lenger. As I said, | will give you, roughly speaking, 
the results. When it came to the round-up, your 
father received a hundred thousand dollars in cash, and 
a certain amount of stock, which between ourselves | 
did n’t think of much value. Then as for me, | got 
my hundred thousand back intact, and, as a sort of pres- 
ent to a good boy—a mug with an inscription on it 
I received extra, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars in round numbers. And now, Gwennie, if you 
happen to have the materials about you, | am ready to 
take oath that what | told you is the exact truth, 
except in so far as the street-car stock is concerned,” 
added Jimmy, wrinkling his brow, as one who did not 
wish even a rose leaf of fiction to disturb his feather 
beds of fact. ‘‘The value of those shares is a matter 
of opinion. Stillenger would say they are good, and | 
say the contrary, so there you are, my dear.” 

‘Oh, thank God, thank God,” murmured Gwen- 
doline. ‘‘I fear that all these weeks I have been doing 
my father an injustice; but | know you have told me 
the truth, and you have lifted a burden from my soul.” 

‘*Well, I’m glad of that, Gwennie,” cried the 
young man, cheerfully, ‘‘and regret | am not noble 





enough to be entirely disinterested. 
I told you | was a mercenary chap. 
Gwennie, | claim my reward,” and 
without too much difficulty this 
energetic, self-seeking person ob- 
tained it. 

The distant band was in the midst 
of the waltz. Gwendoline arose. 

‘*]| must go now,” she said. 

They walked together along the 
margin of the lake, and thus to the 
Boulevard, which he had so recently 
traversed. As they reached the 
house—they had been walking down 
the Boulevard in silence, the flip- 
pant waltz following them with ever 
lesséning strains—their pace became 
slower and slower. Jimmy had been 
hoping for an invitation to the man- 
sion, but it was not forthcoming. 
At last she stopped, and held out 
her hand. He took it and held it. 

‘Am I not allowed across the 
threshold?” he said. ‘‘ You must 
remember. I have never been inside 
the new house.” 

The girl’s hand seemed to contract 
with nervous tension in his. 

‘1 wish I had never seen it,” she 
sighed. ‘‘No, don’t come in with 
me to-day. Later on | will write to 
you, or, in case of emergency, tele- 
phone, and so, good-by, Jimmy.” 

“*Everything shall be as you say, 
Gwennie, but thank you for calling 
me ‘Jimmy’ once more. It’s quite 
like old times.” 

He stood there watching until she 
had disappeared through the ample 
portal, and then walked rapidly 
toward the Markeen. He could not 
concentrate his thoughts on the two 
hundred thousand dollars lying idle 
in the bank, acting the tempter, should some oppor- 
tunity for speculation crop up. 

‘“When you don’t know what to do,” said Jimmy 
to himself, ‘‘ do nothing,” and he did it. He attempted 
to see John Armstrong, and warn him not to let his 
daughter know the real outcome of their short partner- 
ship; but he never could get Armstrong on the tele- 
phone, and all his efforts to make an appointment 
through whoever answered the bell being futile, he 
wrote a short note, marked “ Private,” to Armstrong, 
stating that he had accidentally met his daughter, 
and the talk drifting to his brief association with her 
father, he had told her this: and here followed an 
account of what he had said to her. John Armstrong 
had not the grace to thank his correspondent, and 
Jimmy’s letter remained without response. 

Among other things, Jimmy now began to realize 
that there had slipped unnoticed through his fingers a 
chance of largely augmenting his fortune. Just before 
the short and sharp fight over the Lincoln Avenue 
Street-car Line had taken place, dollar shares in the 
United Street-railway Company had remained reason- 
ably steady at twenty-six and a half cents. They had 
been quoted as high as twenty-eight, but for that mat- 
ter, they might have been quoted at anything, for no 
business had been done in this unproductive security. 

Stillenger’s futile attempt to sell a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in New York and Chicago had 
depressed the shares to twenty-six, and between that 
and twenty-seven they had fractionally fluctuated. 
When the fight came on, there had been a decline, 
point by point, until they were as low as twenty, and 
at this figure it wa: alleged that Stillenger had bought 
large blocks of stock, not from the general public who 
held them, but from several of his colleagues, who 
were dissatisfied with his management of the com- 
pany. To Jimmy’s surprise his own chief and Blake 
had disposed of their holdings. When it became 
known, as such things will, that in response to public 
clamor, the newspapers had got rid of their railway 
stock, it was generally agreed that the strenuous Stil- 
lenger was losing his grip. 

No sooner had Stillenger acquired all the stock that 
he cared to absorb, acquiring it not by asking for it, 
but apparently by having it forced upon him, than the 
announcement was made that the Lincoln Avenue 
difficulty was amicably settled; the United Company 
at last justifying its title by taking over that railway 
atid all that pertained to it. United Street-railway 
shares immediately recovered their old level of twenty- 
six and a half, and would, according to all signs have 
mounted higher had not an office been opened for the 
sale of tickets at ten for twenty-five cents. This, like 
a chill, checked the rise, and the public, not knowing 
that their was a limit to the quantity of tickets to be 
sold, held aloof until the effect of such a proceeding 
could be estimated by results. Some of the shrewd 
ones said it was Stillenger himself who was selling the 
tickets, in order to replace whatever money was lost in 
the fight, and if that were true the public knew that 
the sale tould go on as long as Stillenger liked to keep 
his printing presses running. 

Stillenger, however, knew with great exactness just 
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Mr. Business Man, make your knowledge of 
the law save you from mistakes, which lead to 
losses, expensive law-suits and humiliations. 


Almost every act of your business life is ruled 
to some extent by Law—you can’t AFFORD 
to be ignorant of the law of your business. 


Special Course for Business Men 


We offer you the means of securing a practical and 
scientific knowledge of the law, which will assist you 
in solving your every day legal problems or in pre- 
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lessons and lectures have been prepared by eminent 
legal educators, many of them holding professorships 
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When is a tariff bill not a tariff bill? When it passes 
the Senate. 

Some weeks ago, there was born in the Committee 
of Ways and Means a little Bill called the Payne Tariff 
Bill. It was a beautiful child. True, 
it squinted a trifle, squinted up- 
wards, and the revenue leg was a 
little shorter than the protection 
leg, and the child did appear to 
have an excessive number of teeth. But, after all, no 
child except our own, is perfect, and the nurse of this 
particular baby, the Honorable Sereno Payne, declared 
on his honor as a reformer that the new Bill was the 
finest tariff baby ever seen in the Congressional cradle. 

The tariff bill, with all its short-comings really was a 
fairly creditable measure, far better than the long-suffer- 
ing and easy-paying American public had expected. 
Wood-pulp was put on the free list, duties on steel 
were halved, and other welcome changes promised. 
One provision about raising the tariff rates against 
nations not giving us fair and reciprocal treatment, and 
another about a new basis of valuation for articles sent 
here on consignment, seemed a little dubious, but after 
all, no bill is perfect. 

Since the bill has come to Congress, and four hundred 
brilliant intellects have been focused upon it, no one 
can predict the outcome. If you change the handle of 
an umbrella, and its ribs, and the silk, and the cover 
and the tassel, is it still the same umbrella? The House 
has a few ‘‘uplifting” changes up its sleeves, and, as 
for the Senate—well, the Senate believes that the lowly 
tariff rates should be exalted, and the ‘‘ minimum” 
tariff be made the ‘‘ maximum.” 

We fear that it may be’ a battered, damaged, band- 
aged, and forlorn tariff bill that emerges from the Con- 
ference Committee in the latter days of June. If not, 
so much the better for the consumer. But, however 
battered, damaged, bandaged, and forlorn, it can not 
be worse than our present Dingley Tariff of evil 
memory. 

There is still another consolation. 
the veto. 


The Tariff Bill 
Before and After 


The President has 


Sxoutp the American people be fooled into paying 
their taxes? That seems to have been the principle 
adopted so far. The tariff taxes us while we wait, 
almost while we sleep, and our internal revenues are 
collected from us while we are 
under the influence of tobacco and 
alcohol. If you buy a five-cent 
cigar, Uncle Sam gets his two 
cents, and every time you take a 
puff, you are paying one-fiftieth of a cent in Federal 
taxes. When you buy a penknife, or a feather bed, 
or an automobile, or a box of matches, Uncle Sam 
stands behind the polite clerk and taxes you when you 
ay. 
. There are some advantages in having your taxes ex- 
tracted without pain, but there are some big drawbacks, 
too. If you don’t know when you are paying taxes, 
then you don’t know whether you are not paying too 
much. Our indirect taxes fall heaviest on the average 
man and on the poor, and they fall least heavily upon 
those who ought to pay the most—that is, the rich. 
If you pay taxes in proportion to the number of pen- 
knives, cigars, and feather beds you buy, or the num- 
ber of shoes and stockings for the.children, then the 
millionaire bachelor with an income of two hundred 
thousand dollars a year comes off very much better 
than does the average father of the average family with 
about twelve dollars a week earnings. 

An inheritance tax has now been proposed and has 
been added to the Payne Tariff Bill. It provides for 
the payment of a certain part of each inheritance, the 
rate being larger the bigger the inheritance and the 
slighter the relationship between the testator and 
the heir. The law, if it goes into force, will tend 
to distribute taxes more fairly, so that those will pay 
who are able to pay and before they get used to their 
money. Of course, many a poor baby may then in- 
herit three or four million dollars less than it would 
have before, and a fortune which a dissolute heir now 
runs through in twelve months may then last only 
eleven. Still, the bill has its merits, and against it 
there is only one unanswerable argument. 

The unanswerable argument is the United States 
Senate. , 


The Inheritance 
Tar 


HERE is One provision of the proposed new tariff law 

with which all ‘‘ esthetic”? Americans are well con- 
tent, namely, the clause which admits free of duty 
all works of art twenty years old. According to the 
new law, any picture, statue, en- 
graving, or other work of art, old 
enough to vote, may produce its 
birth certificate and march into the 
country unmolested, while the 
younger brothers of such masterpieces must continue 
to pay a large and onerous tax. 

The papers do not tell us what comments Mr. Rem- 
brandt, Mr. Rubens, Mr. Raphael, and other old masters 
have to make concerning this breaking down of our 
tariff walls for their benefit. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
however, loses no time in expressing satisfaction with 
the new arrangement. His thirty-million-dollar collec- 
lection will now be brought to this country to be 
viewed perhaps by the very men and women with 
whose money they were bought. Lesser collectors are 
also preparing to bring in their belongings. It is a 
great and good tariff that permits a lonely millionaire 
and his works of art to live on the same side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


The Open Door 
to Art 


ZONE, We always thought, existed only in chemistry 
laboratories and in the advertisements of summer 
hotels. Scientists have told us again and again that the 
air is full of ozone, but it has been so shy and retiring 
ever since it was discovered that 
many of us have been skeptical. 
‘* This talk about ozone,” we said, 
*‘is all right in theory, but of what 
use is it?” 

The town of Lindsay, Ontario, is the first to make 
practical use of ozone. Realizing the folly of having a 
lot of idle ozone about town, it has put it to work at 
the water-works. Lindsay is using ozone to purify one 
and one-half million gallons of water per day. 

How it does this is simply described by the Electrical 
Review as follows: ‘‘ Direct or alternating current (usu- 
ally of one hundred and ten volts) is taken from the 
ordinary electric-light circuit, and by a transformer is 
stept up to about eight thousand volts. This high 
voltage produces in the ozonizer—a box containing alter- 
nate plates of aluminum and micante—a silent electric 
discharge, converting the ordinary atmospheric air drawn 
through the ozonizer into ozone.” 

In other words, it is none of our business how it is 
done, but it is enough for us to know that the Ontario 
town is purifying water cheaply and effectively by 
taking ozone out of the air and putting it into the 
water, where it will kill germs and make itself gener- 
ally useful. 


Ozone Put 
to Work 


Proressor GuctiztMo Ferrero is not one of those 

pliant visitors who in America find Americans 
charming, but on their safe return describe us as ‘‘im- 
possible” and “‘ barbarous.” Professor Ferrero survived 
a few months of lectures and din- 
ners in America and has returned 
to Rome without mental or other 
indigestion. In a letter to a Roman 
newspaper, he expresses his admira- 
tion for America and his hopes for her future. He 
denies that we are all materialists, that our life is one 
long search for the dollar, that we do not know how to 
rest or how to loaf and invite our souls; and he asserts 
that of the Americans he met many were people 
‘whose mental cultivation, both as regards breadth and 
refinement, was in no wise inferior to the same class in 
Europe.” 

This is all very well in its way, but Ferrero says some- 
thing which pleases us more. ‘‘ The real masters of the 
great Republic,” states this historian, ‘‘are not the 
millionaires, nor the trusts, nor the politician class, but 
the people; or, if you like, the majority, which is made 
a cult, a religion of, in America.” 

For this good word let us be duly grateful. We are 
like the freckled girl who loved to be complimented 
on her complexion, and if we aren’t the masters we at 
least like to be told we are. While we like culture and 
admire it—at a distance—we would be willing to 
throw all the superior culture of New England over- 
board, as the Bostonians threw overboard the English 
tea, rather than admit to a foreigner that we were n’t 
the rulers of our own Republic. 


The Masters of 
the Republic 
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A GENTLEMAN dining with a party of strangers discov- 

ered that his watch had been stolen. He com- 
plained to his host, who, after quietly engaging in 
conversation with the guest’s neighbor, restored the 
gentleman’s watch. ‘‘ Did he give 
itup?” asked the guest. ‘‘ Not that 
he knows of,” answered the host. 
‘*He is a very gentlemanly pick- 
pocket, and hates a scene, and so 
—well, | just quietly took the watch in a moment of 
abstraction.” 

The United States Government is very quietly taking 
back some coal lands which certain absent-minded 
gentlemen have been putting into their pockets. The 
Union Pacific Railway, rather than have a scene, has 
just restored to the Government forty-six thousand 
acres of coal lands in Wyoming valued at $1,500,000, 
which had been secured by a sleight-of-hand trick 
called ‘‘dummy entries.” The railway incidentally 
returns to Uncle Sam some $33,000 for coal already 
mined and pays generously for trespass daiaages. It is 
calculated that about $1 10,000,000 worth of other lands 
are now being held by light-fingered gentlemen, and, 
under the urging of the then Secretary Garfield, a 
million dollars was appropriated by Congress to find out 
who has Uncle Sam’s coal lands and why. One 
hundred and fifty special field agents are investigating 
some thirty-two thousand cases of alleged land frauds, 
and if all goes well, Uncle Sam may again come into 
his own. 


Picking the Pick- 
pocket’s Pocket 


= _> 


os ANGELES is one of the few American cities which 

~ possesses a recall clause in its charter, and it is the 
first that has used it on a prominent official. As a re- 
sult of charges of graft and collusion with vice against 
Mayor Harper, the necessary peti- 
tion was signed calling for a new 
election. The mayor brought face 
to face with his constituents re- 
signed his office and refused to 
allow his name to go up for reelection. Los Angeles 
was then free to choose a decent man for his place, 
which she did promptly and effectively. 

The recall is the newest instrument of democracy. 
By it a sufficient number of citizens may at any time 
order a new election and compel the office-holder to 
stand or fall upon his record. It proceeds upon the 
principle that a public servant, like a private one, should 
be discharged whenever he has proved himself unfaith- 
ful or incompetent. Why should we not be as strict 
with our mayors as with our cooks ? 

The people who don’t like the recall invent a good 
many arguments against it, but when you look at these 
arguments you find they are all based upon the propo- 
sition that the people can not be trusted to manage their 
own affairs except upon a certain Tuesday in November 
in leap year. 

Los Angeles has demonstrated the value of the recall. 
If Chicago, which is considering a recall clause in her new 
charter, will communicate with her progressive California 
sister she will learn something to her advantage. Mil- 
waukee, too, would do well to keep her eye upon the 
Pacific Coast. 


The Recall 
in California 


=> > 


AYLOR County, Wisconsin, has the habit of immor- 
talizing the Presidents of the United States by 
naming towns after them. Two new villages were 
created there in 1892, and were named Grover and 
Cleveland. Four years later Mc- 
Kinley, Wisconsin, came into be- 
ing, and after another Presidential 
term the town of Roosevelt burst 
upon a startled world. It seems to be the patriotic 
ambition of Taylor County citizens to provide a history 
of the United States which shall endure when the Con- 
gtessional Library shall have become a dust-heap. 

Now, however, comes the difficulty; Taylor County 
has run out of Presidential towns, and consequently 
about two-thirds of the people of Roosevelt have with- 
drawn their allegiance from the ex-President and have 
determined to become ‘‘ Taft.” A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Wisconsin Legislature to divide the town 
into two parts and thus create the twin cities of Roosevelt 
and Taft. Loyal Rooseveltians oppose the change and 
the village has become hopelessly divided against itself. 
The claims of the new incumbent of the White House 
are being advanced by some of the town’s largest citizens, 
but all the big families are said to be for Roosevelt. 

In the interest of peace we propose a compromise. 
The Irish did wisely when the faction that insisted that 
St. Patrick was born on the eighth compromised with 
the faction that stood out for the ninth, with the result 
that the Saint’s birthday is now the seventeenth of 
March. Let both names be dropped, let tennis courts 
and golf links be constructed, and let a happy and re- 
united town rejoice in the name of Bryan. 


Roosevelt vs. Taft 


RESIDENT TaFt’s Cabinet appointments have met with 
widespread approval, judging from the expressions of 

the press. ~ The’fact that itis composed.almost exclu- 
sively of lawyers has been taken as evidence of the new 
President’s intention to conduct a 
careful, constructive administra- 
tion. The fact that a number of 
these Cabinet lawyers have had 
corporation connections has not 
dampened the ardor of President Taft’s admirers. The 
ablest lawyers in the country, they say, have had cor- 
poration practise. The United States, they insist, is 
certainly entitled to the best of counsel, and if it can 
get those who know the tricks of the corporation trade, 
so much the better. 

So much the better, indeed, if these gentlemen are 
careful to remember that they must be off with the old 
love before they are on with the new. Root, as Secre- 
tary of State, seemed to have forgotten his former asso- 
ciates fairly well, and Attorney-General Knox was quite 
a different character from Corporation Lawyer Knox. 
Perhaps the new Attorney-General, George W. Wicker- 
sham, will forget that he ever saw Wall Street, and 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel will not think 
of the Standard Oil Company as a former employer 
of his. 

Mr. Bryan, for one, is overwhelmed with doubts. 
The Cabinet, he says, is hopelessly conservative, peril- 
ously pro-corporation in its sympathies. He may be 
right, but most people seem inclined to withhold judg- 
ment. Meanwhile, no one is willing to deny that it is 
a body of very able men. 


A Conservative 
Cabinet 





LATTER-DAY 
PATRIOTS 


VI. Sereno 
E. Payne 


A grateful nation thanks 
him for the sweeping re- 
duction in the tariff on 
oxalic acid. 














HE recent murder of Lieutenant Joe Petrosino, an 

American detective, by the infamous Black Hand 

during an investigation which he was making in Italy, 

has called forth much righteous wrath against certain 

criminal organizations of Italians. 

The Black Hand __'{ this indignation results in sce 

A tive measures to suppress these 

and the White Hand 5 farious societies, it evil accom- 

plish good; if it merely stirs up 

prejudice against law-abiding immigrants, it will do 
harm. 

For many years, two secret and powerful criminal 
societies in Sicily and southern Italy, the Mafia and the 
Camorra, have robbed, blackmailed, murdered, and ter- 
rorized peaceful citizens, and have thriven on the cow- 
ardice of native politicians. Some of these criminals, 
finding it too warm in Italy, came to New York and 
other American cities, and continued their evil courses 
here. As a result, large gangs of Italian desperadoes 
grew up in New York and levied blackmail on their 
peaceful fellow-countrymen. Perhaps they were also 
aided by the newspapers, which, by spreading the fear 
of the Black Hand, enabled many little scoundrels to 
hide under its fingers. 

This creates for us a problem to be met promptly 
and rigorously. The New York police department 
should engage Italian detectives to hunt down Italian 
criminals, instead of entrusting the work to police who 
do not know any language but English, and not much 
of that. At present, only one policeman out of every 
two hundred is an Italian, while one out of every seven 
or eight of the population is an Italian. The police 
department, properly manned, should proceed so ener- 
getically against the Black Hand, and all the little crim- 
inals who pretend to be Black Hand men, as to root out 
the society once for all. 

But while we prosecute the Black Hand mercilessly, 
we should not throw the blame upon the great mass of 
law-abiding Italians in America. The majority of our 
Italians here are quiet, thrifty, honest people, who work, 
save, educate their children, and become good American 
citizens. We should not make a million good men suf- 
fer for the crimes of a few hundred. 
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LOOSE FITTING 


B.V. D. 


Trade Mark. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


AND 


Knee Length Drawers 


give more comfort than any Summer underwear 


you have ever worn. 
50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment. 


They keep you cool on the hottest days because 
they allow refreshing air to reach the pores, and 
permit perfect freedom of motion. 

They are cut on large, shapely, well proportioned 
patterns, scientifically designed to give the wearer the 
utmost freedom. Each and every B.V. D. garment 
looks as if it had been tailored. especially for the 
wearer. The stitching is accurate; the buttons are 
strongly sewed on; and the garments are sewed in 
a manner which insures non-ripping seams. 

The fabrics of which B.V. D. garments are made, 
are light, durable, thoroughly tested woven materials, 
selected for their cooling and wearing qualities. 

Every garment of B.V. D. manufacture 

Is identified by this Red Woven Label. 


MADE FOR THE 


onnse ons! Sees 


IBV.5)] 


} BEST RETAIL TRADE } 


We make no garments without this label. 
Insist upon getting it. 
Write for booklet “1 '"—**The Coolest Thing Under the Sun." 
THE B. V. D. COMPANY 
Makers of B.V. D. Sleeping Suits, and B.V. D. Union Suits, 
Pat. 4-30-07, 


65-67 Worth Street - = + NEW YORK 
































There is a heap of difference 
in ginger ales, and the difference between 
poor and perfect belongs to you if you 
order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. Of pure 
water, ginger and sugar it is always the 
same, delicious and wholesome. 


Non-astringent and without preservatives. 


We also make 
Birch Beer Blood Orange 
Sarsaparilla Root Beer 
Lemon Soda 
All of “ Clicquot” Quality 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
MILLIS, MASS., U.S.A, 
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of the 


Continent 


COLORADO 
ORAD 

is the land of real vacations. Moun- 
tain Peaks that make the Alps green 
with envy. 

Six thousand miles of trout streams 
and air—why a few lung fulls of 


Colorado air are worth a hard trip 
The de luxe 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


with stenographer, valet, barber and 
maid makes the trip easy; actually a 
pleasure in itself. One night out from 
Chicago—two from the Atlantic Coast. 
Several other splendid trains every day 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Memphis and Birmingham. 


Can you afford not to go? 


Write for our new book which tells you how inexpensively 
you can spend a few weeks in the Rockies. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


12 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


across the continent. 



















FOR THIRTY YEARS 


I’ve been designing and building En- 
ines and Launches for others. I now 
fave my own new factory and am de- 
voting my entire attention to ONE 
DESIGN—ONE MODEL 


“The Leader” 16 ft. Launch 


post reliable and nearest perfect launch 
fi Not a rowboat with an engine, but 
equipped with my full 234 H. P. 
vd reversible engine, controlled with one 
lever ILD CAN OPERATE IT. One-third 
more floor space than any other 16-ft. launch, Speed, 

to 10 miles. Weedless wheel and rudder. Direct 


8 
from factory to you, complete, noth- 

ing more to buy, ready to slip Into 399 
water and guaranteedtorun . . . 

Money back If not satisfied. Send name and address 
and I will tell you more, 

WM. GILK, Master Mechanic 
GILE BOAT & ENGINE COMPANY 


James St., Ludington, Mich. 


Biack VULCAN” STYLO PENS 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
stylo pens at a moderate price. 

































By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 


J. U. ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
Thames Bidg., 135 Greenwich 8t, New York 


PATENTS isaac 





Estab. 47 years. Box N, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. Best references, 
honest work. Booklet free. 









The World 


[T !s perhaps inevitable that any movement having for 

its object the wresting of political power from the 
hands of the large business interests in which it 
is held should have the opposition of that ablest 
organ of the financial powers, the 
New York Sun. No one was sur- 
prised, therefore,when that news- 
paper stoutly opposed the recent 
movement in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to revise the rules and to give the people 
some voice in their own government, nor when it gave 
its sense of humor a brief vacation while it eulogized 
Joseph G. Cannon. 

The only thing that was illuminating was the frank- 
ness with which that paper denounced Success Maca- 
zine and its readers for their part in the movement as 
meddlers in ‘‘other people’s business.” Up to that 
time it had been thought good policy to allow the 
people to think that the business of Congress was their 
business. Now that the Sum has exploded the ancient 
theory may we not assume that the people will have to 
do a considerable amount of ‘‘ meddling with other 
people’s business” in Congress before they make it once 
more their own? 


Other People’s 
Business 


Some day glass houses may be something more than 

fabulous structures from which one is forbidden to 
throw stones. A man in Pennsylvania is busy making 
glass bricks for building houses. In the construction 
of these bricks the molten glass is 
poured into molds, and is then 
drawn through a seventy-five foot 
lehr in order that it may cool grad- 
ually. The result is said to be a 
brick with a surface equal in beauty of finish to enamel 
bricks, imperishable except by violence, and absolutely 
water proof. The brick can be made of any color, ac- 
cording to the owner’s sense of the beautiful. 

It must not be supposed that these glass bricks are 
transparent and that the owner of a glass house would 
be constantly living in the public gaze. On the con- 
trary, the bricks are hollow and the walls are designed 
to be filled with concrete. Thus the building is consid- 
erably strengthened and the privacy of the home pre- 
served. 

Here is an industry to which the glass manufacturers 
may turn when the prohibitionists have given the bottle 
trade its death blow. 


Living in 
Glass Houses 


s FAR back as the oldest inhabitant can remember 
fourths of March every four years have been times 
of violent changes in government and temperature. 
Weather has been known to remain good for weeks 
just so it could do its worst in 
Washington on Inauguration Day. 
Shall We Change Yet, Z Mark Twain says, ae 
Inauguration Day have talked about the weather for 
years but nobody ever does any- 
thing about it. Congress has refused repeatedly to 
pass a law making the fourth of March a mild, sun- 
shiny day. It has ignored the quadrennial request to 
change Inauguration Day to a time when the Seventh 
Regiment of New York, as well as common American 
citizens, could attend inauguration without danger of 
pneumonia. It has acted on the principle that, only 
through the suffering of its people can a nation become 
reat. 
. Why not, therefore, make the best of a bad bargain 
and give up the idea of making a three ring circus with 
five combined menageries out of the installation of a 
new President? If we are going to make any change 
at all, let us move the day forward to the first of Janu- 
ary when the President-elect’s promises to the people 
are still fresh in his mind and their wishes are still 
fresh in his heart. 
WE know of nothing that is quite so many things at 
once as mescal. First of all it is a kind of com- 
bination chewing-gum and cough drop; afterward it is 
an intoxicant; but most of all it is a religion. It is 
pretty generally agreed that mescal 
is an evil, but whether it should 
be dealt with by a pure food ex- 
pert, a policeman, or a missionary 
has not been decided. 

Mescal is made by cutting off slices of a certain kind 
of cactus that grows in Mexico and our Southwest. It 
is dried and chewed by the Indians, and produces a 
kind of alleged pleasurable sensation. Beautiful colors, 
lovely imaginings, and a kind of intoxication different 
from that produced by opium, hasheesh, or alcohol are 
said to result from its use. 

The chewing of mescal is said to be spreading with 
dangerous rapidity among the Southwestern Indians, who 
have made it the basis of a new religion. Eminent 
chemists have investigated the tablet and have called it 
long, hard names. Perhaps the supply is not great 
enough to cause apprehension, but the danger to our 
institutions of a religion that can be chewed must be 
apparent to all. 


A Chewing-gum 
and a Religion 


A a Nutshell 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





BILL was introduced into the Indiana Legislature, in 

its recent session, to set aside one day each year for 
the killing of rats. It was pointed out by the states- 
man who proposed the measure that it costs fifty cents 
a year to room and board a healthy 
full-grown rat, and that if the 
farmer would set aside one da 
each year for rat killing he could 
thereby save enough money to pay 
his taxes. To encourage the slaughter, he proposed that 
the State pay a small bounty for each rodent killed. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Indiana law. 
makers did not see fit to pass the Rat Subsidy Bill. It 
was within their power to make this pest a friend and 
a financial asset to the Indiana farmer. The Indian 
Government once voted a generous bounty for the kill- 
ing ,of rattlesnakes. As a result, rattlesnakeries grew 
up all over India, and that country led the world in 
the production and destruction of rattlesnakes. The 
discontinuance of an industry which was so profitable 
to the native farmer only goes to show how little the 


The Rats Win 
in Indiana 


Indian government cares for the welfare of its people. 


Is it possible that the government of Indiana by 
refusing to foster the infant rat industry is laying itself 
open to the same charge of selfish disregard of its 
people’s interests ? 


[® '907 more than 3,125 men were killed in the coal 
mines of the country. It seems only a figure to us, 
this 3,125, but it means a great deal to many people. 
Picture to yourself these 3,125 men in close single file 
(extending three-quarters of a mile), 


Uncle Sam entering the mine, blithe and hap- 
Und. py, and never coming out. Pic- 
nderground ture the ten thousand survivors, 


the widows and the orphans, the 
helpless aged parents, and then realize that most of 
this cruel slaughter is needless. 

The United States Government has suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that, in proportion to the number who 
work in the mines, from three to four times as many 
miners are killed in America as are killed in England, 
Wales, Germany, France, Belgium, and other countries. 
And the Government has decided to stop the slaughter. 
The Geological Survey has accordingly established a sta- 
tion, where experiments are made with safety devices, 
explosives, et cetera. The Government has already 
discovered that there are a great many so-called 
“safety” explosives which are only safe when they are 
not exploded. It has also discovered that coal-dust 
itself may explode even though there is no gas in the 
mine, and it is working out a device by which such 
explosions can be prevented. The facts discovered are 
being presented to the State Mining Bureaus, the coal 
operators, and the general public, in order that lives 
may be spared. 


‘o-pay in the United States there are sixty-five thou- 
sand blind people, of whom twenty thousand need 
never have been blind. Through our carelessness and 
ignorance we have allowed twenty thousand people to 
grow up sightless, to grope through 
life in eternal darkness, to feel the 
warmth of the sun, but never to 
see it, to live in touch, but not in 
sight, of all that is beautiful in the 
world. 

A recent report of the New York Association for the 
Blind estimates that almost one-third of all cases of 
blindness are preventable. Of these, one-tenth are 
caused by a disease called ophthalmia neonatorum, 
which can easily be averted by merely washing the 
eyes of the new-born babe with a simple and harmless 
preparation, a two per cent. solution of nitrate of silver. 
This discovery was made by a Leipsic ‘physican almost 
thirty years ago, but even to-day many people do not 
take this precaution. So every year new hundreds of 
blind babies come into the world doomed never to see 
the birds and the flowers and the grass and the trees 
and the faces of father and mother and brothers and 
sisters. 

Who are really the blind—the innocent babies born 
without the power of sight, or the careless and ignorant 
parents and physicians who lead these new-born blind? 


Blind Children 
Who Need not 
Have Been Blind 


Every now and again some discouraged Jeremiah arises 
and knocks his head against the printing-press. 
‘What does it avail us to read,” he asks, ‘‘ when most 
that is written is trash? Better loaf in the sunshine, 
gaze at the stars, square the circle, 
What Do Our or shoot the chutes than waste our 
, time on the filthy printed paper, 
Children Read? the yellow journal, the penn 
dreadful, and the silly, silly novel.” 
Amen! But what if we find that we and our wives 
and our children are reading better, and not worse, 
stuff? A recent report of the superintendent of the 
public libraries of New York City shows that every 
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year two and a half million books are handed out to the 
youngsters of the city, and are returned read, and in 
some cases thumb-marked and dog-eared. Much of 
this reading is of the best sort. Poe and Stevenson and 
Mark Twain for boys, less robust stories for girls, and 
books on history and biography and mechanics afd eco- 
nomics for both boys and girls are eagerly devoured. The 
best reading is done on the darkest East Side, where the 
little Jewish children still believe that Shakespeare is to 
be read, and where the ‘‘solid” books are in tremen- 
ous demand. Surely, it would be better to raze all our 


a Nutshell 


jails to the ground than to have these libraries, and their 
dearly cherished volumes, burned to suit the Jeremiahs 
of 1909. 

There is another good side to our children’s reading. 
The wholesome, stirring, and diverting books drawn 
from the library to-day not only entrance, encourage, 
and stimulate our young folks, but also they have given 
a death-blow to such sickly, goody-goody books as 
‘*The Laundry Worker’s Repentance” and “ Carrie, the 
Angel of the Tenements,” upon which we were brought 
up, and brought up badly. 

















The MONTH ABROAD 














HE German Army has not yet invaded England, but 

the little island is still going forward with its 
defenses. The regular British troops in Canada have 
been withdrawn. Several South African battalions are 
coming home, and the Territorial 
army is growing larger and more 
war-like every day. If the German 
raid occurs, the old saying may 
come to be true, that it would be 
very easy to get a foreign army 
into England, but very difficult to get it out again. 

As the London fog begins to lift, some Englishmen 
are saying that, after all, it was perhaps only a scare. 
A hundred thousand trained German soldiers might do 
a great deal of damage besieging towns, shooting down 
the Royal Guards, and walking on the grass in the 
private estates of country gentlemen. But what a deal 
of preparation would be necessary before a hundred 
thousand men could be collected, provisioned, embarked, 
and disembarked, with the Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times sending in hourly reports. Decidedly 
England is safe so long as Britannia rules the waves— 
and the air. 

But does Britannia rule the waves? To-day there 
are grave shakings of the head in England about the 
German Dreadnaughts. There is a German naval pro- 
gtam, and Germany, the English tell us, is building 
Dreadnaughts so rapidly that in comparison England 
will soon be a second-rate naval power. Little New 
Zealand has come to the aid of the mother country 
with the offer of one Dreadnaught and Canada has 
offered two more. The war is on, but it is a war of 
construction of battle-ships, not of destruction of 
human life and property. Soon a new battle-ship will 
be created, which will make the Dreadnaught look 
like an old rowboat. Then the Dreadnaughts will be 
“scrapped,” and the new battle-ships will be built 
with feverish speed. Of the building of war-ships 
there is no end. 


New Zealand and 
Canada to the 
Rescue 


Wren George, Crown Prince of Servia, renounced his 
right to the throne, he acted in the best interests 
of the turbulent little Balkan state. From the first, 
this prince’s record has been bad. He had been in- 
volved in a number of nasty 
scrapes, including an alleged mur- 
der, but when finally the Crown 
Prince’s servant, a man named 
Kolakovits, died under suspicious 
circumstances, the protests of the Servian people were 
openly voiced, and Prince George was forced to withdraw. 
The ruling King of Servia was raised to the throne 
through the murder of his predecessor; the new King’s 
son gives up his right to the throne under a like accu- 
sation. We hope that the young Alexander, the pres- 
ent heir-apparent, will abjure all princely ways, and, 
abstaining from murder and similar recreations, live like 
a gentleman and a man. The Servian people, if they 
must be ruled, had better have a king than a knave. 
Tue proper diet of mankind is man. This is, in effect, 
the conclusion reached by Dr. Carnot, who recently 
contributed an article on the subject to the French 
journal, Le Progrés Medical. \t is not on ethical 
grounds that Dr. Carnot defends 
the practise of eating one’s fellow 
men; he is a physician, not a mor- 
alist. He only states that, logically 
and scientifically considered, the 
best thing we could possibly do would be to eat one 
another. 

The method by which this conclusion was reached is 
simplicity itself. Frogs which were fed on their less 
fortunate brothers and sisters grew up strong and lusty, 
in marked contrast to those which were merely fed on 
veal and mutton. If one eats to produce flesh, obvi- 

ously the short cut to fleshiness is to eat one’s kind. 
Strictly speaking, the best diet would be part of one’s 


Heirs Apparent 
in Servia 


In Praise of 
Cannibalism 
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: Will in Persia 





own body, but this would be so inconvenient that it 
may be discarded as of no value. 

The scheme is not without its merits. Its carrying 
out would relieve the congestion in our large cities; it 
might go far to solve the unemployed problem. Loving 
one’s neighbors would become real and practical. On 
the whole, however, we are glad that the practise 
is confined to the South Sea Islands, and that it can 
be discussed under the department heading, ‘‘ The 
Month Abroad.” 


"Tre Shah of Persia sits all day in his beautiful palace 

at Teheran and reads the ‘‘ History of England.” 
He reads all day of Charles the First, the English king 
who lost his head over a little controversy with his Par- 
liament. 

A short while ago the Shah of 
Persia granted his loyal subjects a 
constitution. He did not do it 
gladiv; he only did it because he 
thought he had to. It was a good constitution as far 
as it went, and the civilized world clapped its hands 
and threw up its hat when it heard the good news. 

Somehow the new members of Parliament did not 
act as the Shah had expected them to act, so the mon- 
arch turned a few cannon upon the Parliament building, 
and the legislators, taking the hint, adjourned. Then 
matters grew from bad to worse. Uprisings occurred, 
bandits robbed and murdered as bandits will, and the 
Shah of Persia sat in his gilded palace reading the 
‘History of England.” ‘‘ What is a constitution be- 
tween enemies?” asks the Shah; ‘‘ why can’t I be as 
free as | used to be?” The Shah is not satisfied with 
his constitution, even though it has a string to it, and 
every day, as the insurrection spreads and discontent 
shows itself even in the capital, the Shah shivers, and 
buries himself anew in the ‘‘ History of England.” 

The Shah has not asked our advice, but if he chances 
to do so, we shall advise him to go the limit. It is just 
possible that he would be safer with a real constitution, 
with one that would reach the people and mean some- 
thing to them. A healthy constitution should not be 
locked in a palace, but should be taken out and aired. 


Peace and Good 


Lieutenant SHACKLETON, who returned recently from 
a remarkably successful expedition to the antarctic 
regions may be hailed as a new Columbus. It is true 
he did not reach the south pole, having gotten off at a 
side station one hundred and eleven 
miles north of it. But he did what 
was perhaps even more important 
—he discovered a new continent. 

Of course, it has long been suspected that there was 
a continent in the antarctic regions. The geographers 
have always represented it as a very thin rim of land 
surrounding a vast area of white paper. Whether the 
white paper stood for land or water we were free to 
judge for ourselves; there were no mountains or rivers 
or towns or railroads to obstruct the view. 

Now, however, thanks to this British Navy officer 
with the inquiring turn of mind, all will be changed. 
The schoolboy of the future will have to draw maps of 
a seventh continent properly equipped with boundaries 
and mountain ranges. Because of Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton’s expedition the white part of the map of the world 
has become decidedly smaller. 

The latest antarctic expedition has really been a great 
contribution to science. Shackleton and his party dis- 
covered eight mountain ranges and surveyed one hun- 
dred mountains. They ascended a volcano 13,120 feet 
high. They brought back with them a remarkable geo- 
logical collection and valuable notes and photographs. 
And they stood almost as close to the south pole as New 
York is to Philadelphia. 

It is a happy augury that a naval officer led this valu- 
able expedition. The time may come when expeditions 
which add to the world’s knowledge will become as 
legitimate a government task as the making of war. 


‘A New Columbus 
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IT WEIGHS ONLY 


16 ounces 


IT MEASURES ONLY 


2% x 356 x 5% inches 


IT COSTS ONLY 


$6.00 




















Premoette 


“No. 1A 


A new Premoette, for 214 x 414 pic- 
tures, that will surprise you by its re- 
markable compactness. 

A dainty little daylight loading camera— 
the simplest to operate—the easiest to load 
—the most convenient of all to carry. And 
it makes splendid pictures. 

Fitted with Premoette Automatic Shutter 
and Single Achromatic Lens, at $6.00. 

Premoette No. 1A Special for the 
same size pictures, has Single Valve Au- 
tomatic Shutter and Double Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens. Price, $10.00. 


Catalogue of this and fifty other styles and sizes of 
Premos at the dealer’s, or write us to send it to you, 
postage free. 


IMPORTANT— In writing, please be sure 
to specify PREMO catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


60 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 





























aac Gone: theatre and lecture circuit, alsolocal fields in Churches. 
Public Sch: Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply jogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept.232 Chicago. 
The *SIMPLO” Automobile 


Solid or pneumatic tires, High or low wheels- 
The one Automobile at a Low Price thatis 
always readytorun. Handsome, Stylish, 
Simple, Reliable; n- 
omical rate, fe 
and Sure. A Hill Climber. 
Biggest Autcmobile in Amer- 

m™> ica. 1909 Catalog FREE. 


COOK MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
1058 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 




















,_ WHY NOT BE A BROKER! 
We offer the only existing fneilities for ohne 
instruetion by mail in bond and stock erage. 


You can make money easily from the investment busi 
when qualified in it. Unique Plan. 

The course to Investors or those desirt 
Our booklet is full of facts—is Interesti 
Gent Free. Association of Corresponding Brokers,40 Wall St. ,.New, York 


PATENTS [222 8 


McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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THE “BEST” IN 
EVERYTHING 
FOR CHILDREN 
AND INFANTS 


Our Latest Spring and 
Summer Catalogue Con- 
taining 1,000 Accurate 
Illustrations and Concise 
Descriptions of Everything 
Necessary for the Stylish 
and Complete Outfitting of 


Children 
Girls 
Misses 


OTST LLL UR 


CtC“C er CS 


Infants 
Boys 
Youths 


will be sent Free on Request 
Address Dept. 27 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Study Art®: 


























Earn Learn to draw or nt in Water- 
$25-$50 fae orate China. 
a week BE AN ARTIST, Illustrator, Car- 






Dodiener or 
toonist. Enroll in our Home Study Art Courses. 
No previous experience necessary. Cost exceed- 
ingly small. Competent artists are in t 
demand. YOU CAN EARN §2,000 
to $8,000 A YEAR ana even more 
We employ the same methods as 
hose used in the famous Ateliers of 
Paris, and guarantee to teach 2 
with complete success by mail or 
make no charge for tuition. Eminent 
uates of hr Euro- 

merican Art A i 









our methods. Sent FREE. Postage 
prepaid. Gives just the information 

you want. WriteforitNOW. Donotdelay. Address: 

Ghe FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 185, Omaha, Neb. 












WHICH PRICE DO YOU PAY? 


This extension Dining 
Table (with 3 leaves) in 
ered Whit 






e 
costs you at any store 
—our Come-vackt Price 
$17.75 if you put the sec- 
tions together yourself. A 
few minutes work without fe 
tools saves you over half on 





Over 100 other handsome pieces in our 
all GUARANTEED. Write today for it. 


INTERNATIONAL MPG. CO., 528 Edwin St., ANN ARBOR, Mich. 


‘new catalog, 

















8 Enctanp experiments were conducted recently in the 

growing of plants by electricity. A plot of twenty- 
five acres was ‘‘wired” and the various crops were 
treated with varying amounts of electric current. Ac- 
cording to all reports, the crops 
took to the new arrangement very 
well and far from being put to in- 
convenience thrived on the electric 
current. Wheat, for example, un- 
der the new treatment, produced a yield twenty-nine 
per cent. greater than that brought up by the old- 
fashioned method, and of better quality. Strawberries, 
too, took to the new-fangled device in a remarkable 
way, and grew strong and lusty. Other fruits and 


Flectric Massage 
for Plants 


he World 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE — 


e 
vegetables also were benefited by the electricity diet. 
It was found best, in the case of wheat, to give all 
day treatment, during the spring and in cloudy weather, 
but in the sunny summer days a few hours in the early 
morning were sufficient. No attempt was made to take 
a mean advantage of the growing crop by giving it 
electric treatment at night. 

It is claimed by the scientists in charge that by utiliz- 
ing the electric apparatus during the winter and at other 
idle times for such menial tasks as threshing, grinding, 
cutting, and for lighting the house, electrical farming will 
some day be practicable. It is likely to be used first 


in the market gardening of high-priced, unseasonable 
vegetables. 




















WOMEN EVERYWHERE 























HE most valuable crop raised in the United States is 
babies. Our wheat corp, our corn crop, our harvest 
of oats and rye, our production of meat and eggs and 
butter and milk and hay are only valuable as we have 
a good crop of babies. And bya 
good crop of babies we mean 
enough to make eighteen million 
American households happy, and of 
a sufficiently good quality so that 
the babies will walk in the footsteps of their fathers, 
and walk a little straighter. 

For some years now we have been deploring the fall- 
ing off in the crops of babies. , Our East African fellow- 
citizen, Theodore Roosevelt, went so far as to coin a 
word for it, ‘‘ Race-Suicide.” To-day a Government 
report is issued showing that there are fewer children 
to a family than before, and a great many fewer than 
there were in 1790, when our first American census 
was taken. 

What is the cause of it all? Have women lost their 
maternal instinct and has the profession of motherhood 
gone out of fashion? We for our part don’t think so. 
We think that women are as motherly as their own 
mothers were. Only we don’t live on the frontier any 
more, where child-rearing was rough and ready and 
the more children a family had the better for the family. 
To-day the city is not so good a place for the large 
family of babies as was the frontier. The children 
have to be taken care of and kept out of the way of 
automobiles. They have to be properly clothed and 
shod; they must be sent to school for a great many 
years, and on the whole they are a big expense—though 
worth all they cost. In some of the cities there is no 
place for the growing babies, and not always houses or 
apartments to live in—for dogs and babies are barred. 
Besides, women marry later now. So it is not to be 
wondered at that in the United States as in Europe, 
the number of babies per family is decreasing. 

Still we are growing enough babies to make our 
homes happy, and though there are fewer babies than 
there might be, each baby is getting more care and 
intelligent attention than its baby father and its baby- 
pan 0 got. 

Out West, wheat is grown by extensive culture; in 
the market gardens near Chicago and New York veg- 
etables are grown by intensive culture. We are be- 
ginning to raise our babies by intensive culture. 


EVEN in Turkey women are beginning to assert them- 

selves. In that queer, restless corner of the Orient, 
woman, who has always been a mere chattel, has 
stood up, taken off her veil, and demanded to be con- 
sidered as a human being. Ten 
thousand Turkish women are 
joined together in a protest against 
polygamy. 

These women know whereof 
they speak and just why they are protesting. The 
am be of the movement, a real, live princess, was her- 
self in her early youth the thirty-fifth part of the wife 
of a distinguished prince. After afew unhappy years in 
the harem, she escaped to Berlin, and became a trained 
nurse. Then she went back to Turkey, and has been 
an aggressive, active ‘‘ undesirable,” citizeness ever 
since. 

What is most interesting is that the Turkish men 
themselves are joining in the revolt against plural mar- 
riages. Is it possible that triple and quadruple and 
centuple blessedness is not so blessed after all? King 
Solomon was certainly a man who married not wisely 
but too much, and who ended his career by writing 
despondent poetry. Have the Turks, too, come to the 
conclusion that though marriage is good, one may have 
too much of it? 


The Intensive 
Culture of Babies 


The Turk and 
His Wives 


HE French Chamber of Deputies is considering a bill 
to abolish the compulsory obedience of wives. The 
measure provides that the word ‘‘obey” be stricken 
from the bride’s responses in the marriage service, for 
in France, as in most other coun- 
tries, the lady has always to prom- 
ise to obey her lord and master as 
the price of his exclusive society. 
Now and then a bride revolts and 
threatens to call off the performance if the objectionable 
word is not omitted. The prospective groom thus im- 
posed upon usually makes a virtue of necessity and 
agrees that his wife shall not be obedient without her 
consent. 

Now, however, for the first time, the principle of 
wifely disobedience threatens to become embodied in 
legislation. Perhaps the French deputies will be stern 
and unyielding as husbands should be. Doubtless they 
will strike a terrific blow for the preservation of home and 
family. We only wonder what arguments they will 
use when they go home to face those meek and obedient 
wives of their own. 


Of Woman's 
First Disobedience 


HE second Sunday in May has been chosen by those 
especially interested as Mothers’ Day. The sug- 
gestion first came from Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadel- 
phia, and the day was observed last year in many 
cities. The approval given the 
movement by the press and by 
well-known men and women has 
encouraged the promoters to make 
the observance an annual affair, 
and they hope some day to make it international. They 
urge that each of us set aside that Sunday to think 
about ‘‘the best mother in the world,” that white car- 
nations be worn or sent to hospitals in memory of our 
mothers, and that ministers choose appropriate texts. 
Every one who is the fortunate possessor of a living 
mother is asked to choose that day to visit, write, or 
telephone her, and in a general way to show her 
what a very popular person she is with her sons and 
daughters. 

It looks as though these good people had lent them- 
selves to a deliberate conspiracy to make somebody 
happy. Whether this is constitutional or not we do not 
know, but we do not recall anybody who ever got into 
serious difficulty by thinking about his mother. 


A Happy Day 
for Mothers 


Ore oF the last, but not least of the services rendered 

by President Roosevelt, was to call a conference of 
experts at Washington to study the question of de- 
pendent children. That two hundred earnest men and 
women should come together upon 
this invitation shows that this 
century is indeed the children’s 
century. 

A great change has taken place 
since even we were children. In those days, children 
were seen and not heard. Now we hear children and 
hear of them constantly. We have changed the law 
for children, and given them special courts and special 
probation officers, instead of lumping them, as we 
used to do, with grown-up criminals. We are getting 
playgrounds for them and recreation centers; we are 
revolutionizing the schools and the kindergartens and 
the libraries, and even the newspapers for the sake of 
little ones. We are examining the little bodies as well 
as the minds of the children at school, so that a child 
may begin life with all the advantages that we can give 
it, and we are'even experimenting with the question of 
feeding pupils, so that no child may grow yp dull and 
stupid because its parents are too poor or foolish or 


The Children’s 
Century 


careless to provide for it. We are not only writing - 


new magazines and new thousands of books for chil- 
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dren, but we are writing and acting new plays for 
them. The center of the modern household is the 
child; this is the century of the child. 

The most important thing still remains to be done, 
and that is, to stop child labor. We have already made 
rogress, but we shall not have done our full duty 
until in all the United States no child below the age of 
sixteen shall be found at work in any of our mills or 
shops or factories. 


‘PERSONS ofteMOMENT || 
Tt ‘* Daylight Saving Bill” with which the English 
Parliament is now wrestling is the pet measure of 
William Willet, who has advocated the scheme for 
ears. It provides that the clock be advanced an hour 
in summer so that the people may have a longer late 
afternoon for recreation. The only real opposition the 
bill has met with is laughter. During the discussion of 
the measure even the English humorists became witty. 




















A\ TEMPERANCE warfare extending over a period of six 
years has resulted in making the State of Ohio 
ninety per cent. ‘‘dry.” This absence of humidity is 
largely due to the efforts of Wayne B. Wheeler, State 
Superintendent of the Anti-saloon League. Mr. Wheeler 
might be called the Human Blotter. 
N HIS seventy-first year, Edward Payson Weston, the 
noted pedestrian, is undertaking to walk from New 
York to San Francisco in one hundred days, exclusive of 
Sundays. He is keeping close to his schedule, and the 
people en route are undertaking to injure his rugged 
health with lavish hospitality. 
RECORD run of sixteen hours from New York to 
Chicago was recently made by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank of New York. Mr. 
Vanderlip’s special was run over the New York Central 
and Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroads. He 
was hastening to the bedside of his dying mother, but 
he arrived half an hour too late. 
A\FTER proceedings lasting nearly two years, the United 
States Government has liberated Jan Pouren, the 
Russian refugee. The Czar’s Government has been po- 
litely informed that Uncle Sam declines, with thanks, 
the position of assistant executioner of Russian revolu- 
tionists. 
~ -_ _ 
~ W. Dwicut is the new organization ‘‘ whip” in 
Congress. It is his duty to see that the Republican 
Representatives do what is ‘‘right” and do it quick. 
He is the successor of ‘‘ Jim’ Watson, who retired to 
private life after a little misunderstanding with the 
voters of Indiana. 
Tue retiring president of Harvard, Charles W. Eliot, 
has been offered the Ambassadorship to the Court 
of St. James. The United States would be fortunate 
if so distinguished a man as Doctor Eliot could afford to 
represent us in England. 
TEPHEN B. Exxins, Senator from West Virginia, declares 
that the Payne Tariff Bill is indicative of New Eng- 
land rule in the United States Senate. While speaking 
these words he looked right at Aldrich and Hale, thereby 
committing lese-majesty, treason, and political suicide. 
M., Simvan, Under-Secretary of the Posts and Tele- 
* graphs in France, could probably get without a 
struggle the prize for unpopularity. His changes in the 
department rules brought on the strike of the postal 
and telegraph employees, which for days tied France 
hand and foot and resulted practically in a victory for 
the strikers. 


Because she did not consult their wishes upon the 

question of her proposed marriage to a Japanese, 
Miss Helen Gladys Erwin of Corte Madre, California, 
was the object of violent criticism and abuse. Owing 
to the California laws against intermarriage with 
Mongolians, the new couple had to go to Seattle to be 
married. 


Wie Wurrta, of Sharon, Pennsylvania, is probably 

the most famous person of his age in America, and 
through no effort of his own. His part in the kidnap- 
Ing affair was purely a passive one. Yet he was 
redeemed at a cost of $10,000, the price of our ablest 
base-ball players. That Willie is again with his parents 
and the money again in the bank, is due less to the 
vigilance of the police than to the carelessness of the 
kidnapers. 
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‘Ofe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


QOMETHING to enjoy in the evening, 

at home, in comfort, without effort. 
Something that is cleaner, brighter and 
more fascinating than most entertain- 
ment that is planned for and paid for. 


Y 


¢ 


“The Round-Up” 


y~ mm 


Some Exclusive Features of the Edison Phonograph 


O to an Edison dealer’s and compare the Phonograph with other instruments. Note 
particularly its sturdy construction, good for years of perfect work; its indestruct- 
ible reproducing point, which never needs to be changed; its long-running, silent 

motor, most essential to brilliant work; its sensitive wax cylinder Records, famous for 
their clearness and sweetness of tone; its large, specially designed horn and its new 
Amberol Records, playing twice as long as the standard } dison Records and longer than 
any other Record. 


Have you ever tried making your own Phonograph Records? It’s no end of fun. 
This can be done only with the Edison. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States 
—$12.50 to $125.00. | Standard Edison Records, 35c. Edison Amberol Records, 50c. 
Edison Grand Opera Records, 75c. 

, Ask your dealer or write us for catalogs of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J- 


The Edison Business Phonograph saves the time of high- 
salaried men and increases thei? letter-writing canacity 














NOT ONE WOMAN IN A HUNDRED 
used Soap Powder or Washing Powder ol 
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The story of how the Sheldon 
Course in Scientific Salesmanship has 
helped over 36,500 salesmen, office 
workers, managers and proprietors to 
become better business men—to be 
more and earn more—is of vital im- 
portance to every man who thinks 
|| about his work—who is seeking to in- 
}| crease his efficiency and become a pro- 
|| ducer—the kind of man that is always 
iy in demand. 


_ Over 1300 firms have purchased 
this course for their salesmen, execu- 
tives and office workers. The results 
have been greater enthusiasm, greater 
efficiency, greater sales. 


The Sheldon Course 


helps experienced salesmen to earn bigger in- 
comes. More than half of our students are vet- 
erans—strong men who have been on the firing 
line for years—who have won out in many a hard- 
foughtselling campaign. The course gives to the 
man who is ‘new at the game” working: prin- 
ciples which it would takehim years to hammer 
out for himself. Here is what one man says of it: 


“No man, young or old, can place a small 
sum of money where it will do him so: mu 
good as to invest it with Sheldon. Iam en- 
thusiastic because of what it has done for me 
and the men around me.”—E. E. MARTIN, 
Sales Manager American Case and Register 
Co.; Alliance, Ohio. ’ 


The Sheldon Book tells you how and why the 
Sheldon correspondence course in scientific sales- 
manship does these things. Itis worth any 
man’s reading, whether he wants to take the 
courseor not. Itis free for the asking, 


The Sheldon School 
1652 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago 

















1652 Republic Bldg. , Chicago. 
Kfhdly send The Sheldon Book 











end full particulars, with the 

understanding that no obligation 

whatever is assumed in making 

this request. 
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“GEM” Rt 


work 
of high-priced machines. 2 years’ 
)} WRIT! EN GUARANTEE. 
olal offer to agents. Address 
GANCHER, Automatic 
Machine Oo., 319 Broadway, N. ¥. 








e 
Good, Typewriters 
om at Sacrifice Prices Xo 





2. a most unusual clearance sale of slightly-used 
typewriters, as serviceable as new. You'll Save 
‘Twoethirds by Buying now. We've an overstock of 
typewriters sold to us by money-pinched owners 
during the past pa Among them several hun- 
dred excellent Smith Premier, Remington and 
Fay-Sholes machines. We've rebuilt them and put 
them in perfect. condition. Send for catalogue 
and list of unprecedented bargains. Machines 
shipped for approval to any point in the United Sta 

any whree, ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY, 1010 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago 


Can You Write ? 


Over 400 newspapers and hundreds of NOW successful writers of 

short stories and magazine articles Fenn ag the instruction books 

of the CoLLEGE oF JOURNALISM, of which the late Murat Hal: 

was Pres't. We secured the remaining sets and offer 
em at 1-6 original cost. Earn money at home. Sample 

sheets free. Write to-day. 

THE PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE, 909 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Cause of War 


"Tue fair young débutante 

was surrounded by an 
admiring crowd of officers 
at the colonel’s ball. Mama 
was standing near by, 
smiling complacently at her A 
daughter’s social success. 


usual rates. 





For these bits of ** Point and Pleasantry ** payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 
necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, 
and yet seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the 


NO MS. WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS 
STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
ddress: Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.” 


the temperaments andwishes 
of their other halves, they 
might find affinities strapped 
to their hands at their own 
firesides. What they need 
is a poultice to draw out 
their ingrowing affections. 








The discussion was over the 

quarrel of the day before between two brother officers. 
‘*What was the casus-belli?” asked the fair débutante. 
““Maud!” exclaimed mama, in a shocked voice; 

‘* How often have | told you to say stomach ?” 


F. T. HENDERSOn. 
— = 


A Burst of Confidence 


ANN Evperty farmer up in Maine lost his wife, and his 
nephew was taking the old man back to the empty 
farmhouse. 

“Well,” said: the old man, after a long silence, 
““forty-six years. 1 suppose she was a good wife to 
me. She was a good cook anda good housekeeper, 
and she kept me well redd up, but, do you know,” he 
added, ‘‘1 never liked her.”—Appison W. Bairb. 


A New Language 


Qe day while George Ade was traveling in the 

Orient, he came upon a fellow passenger in heated 
discussion with an old Arab. The lady, a 
school-teacher from Indiana, complained ka 
to Mr. Ade that after studying Arabic for : 
years, in preparation for this trip, she 
could not understand a word that the 
native said. 

‘*Never mind,” said Ade, consolingly. 
“*Can’t you see that he hasn’t a tooth in 
his head? He’s talking gum-Arabic.” 

Wituiam W. Nuttina. 


* 


He Liked His Straight 


“* [NTEMPERANCE,” said Horace Bixey, the 
oldest Mississippi pilot, ‘‘is what 
kills most of us off. Once we fished out 
a passenger who had been soaking in the 
river for half an hour. When the whisky was brought, 
the victim’s lips moved slightly, and | stooped to get 
his last words. 
** Roll me on a bar’! fust and get some 0’ this water 
out,’ he said faintly. ‘It ’ll weaken the licker.’ ” 
Joserpn H. Eicuer. 
oa * 


A Few Happyflyers 


*“Muck-RakeR” appears to have become in some 
quarters a term of abuse. I never heard that the 
householder who took the dead rat out of his wall, 
even though he had to do some hammering and knock- 
ing and tearing down to get at it, was considered any 
nastier a person than the one who left it in there be- 
cause the smell offended his 
fastidious nose. The smell 
would seem to me a good 
reason for extracting the rat 
before decomposition had 
gone too far. For she is French, 
[F some one should start 
giving out free transpor- 
tation over a perfectly safe 
route to the planet Mars, he 
would instantly become the 
core of a center rush for tickets. Yet a city library card 
is a free pass to a hundred new worlds—with a_return 
coupon to be had for the shutting of the eyes. 


oney can’t. buy everything: There are no admission 
tickets to a sunset; you would n’t trade the look 
in your boy’s i when he greets you at night, for a 
million dollars of anybody’s money; and if you keep a 
well-furnished mind you can go into it any time you 
like as you would into a child’s playground arid amuse 
yourself watching your thoughts play leap-frog with 
each other. ‘ 


** Ufisunverstoop ” is the shibboleth of the affinity- 

hunters. Probably they are understood only too 
well at home for comfort of their egoistic souls.. If they 
would put one-fourth of the valuable time they waste in 
vivisecting their ultra-complicated natures into study of 


- kinds of hunger. 





popPeD the question to Marie, 
Like any other beau: 
She blushed and smiled and answered, ‘‘ Oui,” 
ou know. 
** My dear,” I asked her, bending low, 
(I feared my cake had turned to dough) 
*“Whom do you mean by we?” 
*©Q, U, and I,” said she. 


“* Freep the brute ” is a good 
formula for keeping a 

husband at home. But don’t forget there are several 

Many a well-fed dog has broken 

out of his kennel because he was lonesome. 

Littian Pascatt Day. 


a a 
A Literary Evening 
AS Jones wended his uncertain way homeward he 
pondered ways of concealing his condition from 
his wife. ‘‘I’ll go home and read,” he decided. 
‘* Whoever heard of a drunken man reading a book?” 
Later Mrs. Jones heard a noise in the library. ‘‘ What 
in the world are you doing in there?” she asked. 
“‘Reading, my dear,” Jones replied cheerfully. 
‘You old idiot!” she said scornfully, as she looked 
in at the library door, ‘‘shut up that valise and come 
to bed.”—K. M. Crossy. 


a 
Jerseyites and Israelites 


T A university dinner, President Butler, of Columbia, 

and President Wilson, of Princeton, were present. 
Dr. Butler took particular delight in scoring Prince- 
ton. He said the town, the student body, the 
faculty, and the president were a 
sleepy lot. 

Dr. Wilson replied: 

‘1 admit the truth of Dr. Butler’s 
charge, but I congratulate Dr. Butler 
on being exactly the opposite, 7. ¢., 
y very wide awake, in fact. As it is 
written in the Bible, ‘He that keep- 


Wy eth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
‘ | sleep.’”—A. M. Pease. 
\ 


Little Maude at the Fire 


irTLE Maube sat by her dear mama 
while the devoted lady read to her 
daughter out of a book. 

Now Little Maude knew that it is the height of rude- 
ness to interrupt those who read to us for our delight, 
so when she saw a little flame curling in the next room, 
she let it curl, hoping that the chapter would not be a 
long one, and that the flame might get weary of curling 
and go out. 

But it was a long and interesting chapter, and while 
Maude’s mama read, Little Maude saw other flames 
come to curl beside the one that had begun the business 
of curling. 

Now after the flames had curled awhile they began 
to lick the furniture. And when flames get to licking 
they are apt to destroy anything that is of an inflam- 
mable nature, and Little Maude wished that there were 
no rules for politeness. 

But her dear mama was so 
interested in the reading, it 
was so kind of her to give 
her time to her daughter 
that Little Maude forbore to 
speak. 

It was not long before a 
maid saw the fire, and judg- 
ing that it would be well to 
bring it to the attention of 
some one, she came to the 
door of the room to tell her mistress, but Little Maude 
laid her finger on her lips to signify that her mama was 
reading, and would not care to be interrupted, so the 
maid went away—to pack her trunk. 

And the fire went on burning and spread to other 
parts of the house. Then a fireman who happened to 
be going by in the street on his way home to luncheon 
saw the flames, and said to himself very promptly, 
‘*My luncheon can wait but this fire will wait for no 
man. Unless | go at once to my brave comrades, and 
tell them to hasten to this scene, the fire may ultimately 
resist our utmost efforts.” 

So he broke into a run without hurting the run at all, 
and hastened to the fire-house, and said to his com- 
panions, who were playing at draughts, ‘‘Come, let us 
go and put out the Fre in the house of Little Maude. 1} 
have not yet had luncheon, but, what of that?” 


lf GUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ** SUCCESS MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 283 
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Not a fireman answered his question. Perhaps they 
did not know what to say, but all leaped to their tasks, 
and the horses leaped to their shafts, and in a much 
longer time than it takes to tell it they had reached the 
home of Little Maude. 

And it was almost no more. 

The flames had destroyed the right wing, but the 
part —— Maude and her mama sat had as yet been 
spared. 

PWhile some of the firemen rang the front door-bell, 
in order that they might be admitted to the house to 
carry a line of hose, others directed ; 

copious streams from without into ©), 

rooms not yet afire, that they might \ 
flood them and make it harder for 
the flames to injure . 

the wall- paper, the 
hangings, and the 
* furniture. 

And some who 
were not as busy as 
the others went toa 
department store 
hard by and bought a 
life net. 

At last a stream of 
water smote the win- : 
dow of the room in which Little Maude’s mama was 
reading to the child, and broke it, and made a splash 
on the book. 

Then Little Maude’s mama saw what had happened, 
and, putting her finger in the book to keep the place, 
she took her daughter’s hand, and together they went 
to see the fire from a more advantageous point. 

‘*What a pity it is not night time. The flames show 
so well against the black sky,” said Maude’s mama. 

She went to the window, and calling to the firemen 
she asked, ‘‘ Where is the life net?” 

And the fireman said, ‘‘ We are sorry, but the fire- 
men have not yet returned with it. They are waiting 
for change in the department store in which they 
bought it.” 

So Maude and her mama walked down the front 
stairs, which fortunately had not yet been attacked by 
the flames, and soon reached the garden. On the way, 
Maude’s mama said, ‘‘ How long has this been going on, 
my child ?” 

‘Oh, mama,” said Little Maude, ‘‘it must have 
begun when you started to read the last chapter. Do 
you wish to chide me for not telling you?” 

“No, I have no wish to chide you,” said the lady, 
“for | see you have poise. Come, we will finish the 
story in the garden and then if I can get some charcoal 
that is not too damp, we will make coffee for these 
brave fellows. How fortunate, my child, that the house 
is insured.” —Cuartes BatTett Loomis. 





a a 


A Modern Improvement 


"Ture doctors were operating on a man for appendi- 

citis. After the operation was completed one of 
the doctors missed a small sponge. The patient was 
teopened, the sponge found within, and the man sewed 
up again. Immediately the second doctor missed a 
needle. Again the patient was opened and closed. 
Then the third doctor missed a pair of scissors. 
“Gentlemen,” said the victim as they were about to 
open him up again, ‘‘ for heaven’s sake, if you ’re going 
to keep this up, put buttons on me.” 

R. Bicetow Locxwoop. 


An Up-To-Date Tragedy 


7 WAS in the garden, the moon looked down 
And zephyrs soft did blow. 

Silent they sat, he held her hand, 
I'm told 'tis often so. 


And then, emboldened by her smile, 
He whispered low, in haste, 

“If you'll tell me just whére it is 
My arm shall twine your waist.”’ 


Then did she frown, and call him ‘“clown,"’ 
And, I am told, she ‘‘turned him down.”’ 
And 't was not fair, for how could he 
Know where her waist was, for you see 


She wore an Empire gown. 
H. C. BENNETT. 
o A 
"Tue sea-serpent paragraph has practically gone out. 
At one time it had a great vogue, but it got to be 
so common that every dry-goods clerk was seeing-one. 
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BUILDING 


Children particularly need food containing the elements that 
make the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and in brain. 












When brain and nerves are right the life forces select the 
bone- and teeth-making parts and the muscle-making elements and 
day by day build up a perfect and powerful structure. 


So people should let the youngsters have 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream every day. They like it and you can be absolutely 
certain you are feeding them wisely and scientifically. 


A few weeks will prove it to you by the appearance and 
activity of the child. 


Do your’ duty by the children. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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HAT New York dictates the fashions 
in men’s dress, needs no more proof, 
than that sunset follows sunrise or 


water flows downward. Are you wearing 
NEW YORK clothes,or imitations of them? 


If you are sensitive to the niceties of style ; if you value the graceful 
ease and cosmopolitan ‘air ’’ of the well-dressed NEW YORKER, 
wear ‘* SAMPECK.”” Broadway Clothes for Young Men. Tiey are 
tailored with metropolitan distinction in many models for every figure 
and fancy. 

Demand the brand ‘‘ SAMPECK ”’ of your clothes-shop. 
Our label is in every garment. The fascinating ‘* College 
Almanac ’’ ‘‘F’’ of Dress and Sports sent free for a postal. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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We can furnish you with an 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano. 


no matter where you live, with as little incon- 
venience as if your home were in Boston. 
From every view-point, Ivers & Pond Pianos 


reveal superiority. Our 1909 models are 
masterpieces of scientific pianoforte construc- 
tion and are unequaled for refinement of 
tone, beauty of case design and durability. 
Where no dealer sells them, we sell direct from 
Boston. Our new catalogue, just off the press, 
showing the handsomest models we have ever 
made, will be sent on request, together with 
an attractive proposition for time-buyers. 
If interested, send us the coupon below. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO,, 
147 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Please send me your new catalogue and proposition 
to buyers. 





Name 


Address .... 



























“SSYOU ARE WANTEDasa 
AILWAY MAIL CLERK, 


Postal Clerk, Stenographer-Typewriter, etc. Only 
Common School Education Required. Splendid Oppor- 
A) tunity. Permanent Position. Big Pay. Superior Instruction by 
MAIL to meet Govt. Examinations. Estab. Fourteen Years. 
Thousands of Successful Students. Sample Questions and 

“How Govt. Positions Are Secured” sent Free. CS Dept 


Inter-State Schools, 99 la. Ave., Cedar Rapids, la. 


NG MAN: 











PENNANTS 


Factory to you—size 9 x 18—1 to 4 letters or 
. figures—either style—and 2 colors—$1.80 doz. 
a —sample 20 cents—postage 2c.—Agents wanted. 

Park Pennant Co., 1325 Dauphin St., Phila., Pa. 















Cards, circulars, book. 


easy, rules sent. 
type, paper. 
Hi 











Print Your Own 


, newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
% $18. Savemoney. Print for others, big profit. All 
Write tactory for press catalog, 


etc, 
& PRESS'CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 
















Physicians and dentists recommend 
toothpicks as protection against den- 
tal decay. Our patent aromatic 
antiseptic picks are the best made. 
They preservethe teeth, sweeten tbe breath 
and increase the flow of saliva, Flavorsare 
cinnamon, sassafras ANd peppermint. Full size 
box sent for 15e, postage and coupon below. 
We are the largest manufacturers of too! 
picks in the country. 


CUTTER TOWER CO., “Sovarasce 


Correspondence invited with dealers, hotel 
men, dentists and physicians, 

We want dealers and ag nts everywhere. 
Agents are making from $3 to $10 a day. 
























GUTTER TOWER CO., 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Dept.$ 
Enclosed find 15c. for which please send me one box of 


300 Aromatic Antiseptic Toothpick flavor. 


My grocer’s name is. 








My druggist’s name is. 
Ween thalp CNG) cccicsveidesLissccdetiheweetieis 


(Address) 
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Make Every Advance a New Stepping- 
Stone 


AV GReatT many people can not stand much pros- 


perity. If they make what to them is a hit in 
anything, there is a general let up in their effort. They 
stop and contemplate what they have accomplished, 
and congratulate themselves upon it, and feel satisfied 
with what they have done. 

A satisfied or half-satisfied feeling over what one 
does is a most dangerous thing. Those who have done 
great things have looked upon every achievement as 
a stepping-stone to help them climb higher. They 
have been tonics rather than sedatives. They have 
been spurs to ambition. 

Theodore Roosevelt is a good example of the spur of 
success. Every step he has taken, he has not only held, 
but he has also immediately used, as a means of step- 
ping higher up. Every victory he has gained in life 

as been but a starting point for renewed effort, and 
has only made him more determined to do the next 
thing better. His life has been a most stimulating ex- 
ample to the young who are trying to getup in the 
world. 

Most of us, like the frog in the well, slide back after 
we take a step up. We do not hold the advance we 
have made and keep pushing forward. It is a great 
thing to hold every bit of advantage one gets; but the 
majority are like the spurting general, the spasmodic 
commander who, when the enthusiasm is upon him, 
makes a dash for the fighting lines as though he would 
annihilate the opposing army; but, after the spurt, re- 
tires, loses confidence, energy, and enthusiasm, and 
suffers the enemy to retake the lost ground. 

It is not enough to capture a fort in life—we must 
hold it, not let the enemy take it away from us. We 
must keep advancing all along the line, taking every- 
thing we come to, giving up nothing. 

One of the greatest helps to achievement is to make 
it an inexorable rule that every time you make a success 
your next effort shall be a little higher up. Resolve 
that each success instead of satisfying you shall only 
spur you to renewed effort. If you meet with a mis- 
fortune, a loss, a seeming failure, determine that that 
shall be a turning-point in your career, a starting place 
for a new departure. Make up your mind that you 
will burn your bridges behind you; that you will not 
look back; that you will keep youreyes onward, ever 
upward, watching for the hand that beckons you on, 
listening to the voice of aspiration which bids you 
ascend. 

Make every experience in life a stepping-stone to 
something higher. 


The Self-Improvement Habit as an Asset 


"Tht very reputation of having an ambition to amount 

to something in the world, of having a grand life- 
aim is worth everything. The moment your associates 
find that you are dead-in-earnest; that you mean busi- 
ness; that they can not shake you from your determi- 
nation to get on in the world, or rob you of your time 
or persuade you to waste it in frivolous things,. you 
will not only be an inspiring example to them, but the 
very people who are throwing away their time will also 
admire your stand, respect it, and profit by it, and you 
will thus be able to protect yourself from a thousand 
annoyances and time-wasters, and experiences which 
would only hinder you. 

In other words, there is everything in declaring your- 
self, in taking a stand and thereby announcing to the 
world that you do not propose to be a failure or an 
ignoramus; that you are going to take no chances on 
your future; that you are going to prepare yourself for 
something out of the ordinary, away beyond mediocrity, 
something large and grand. 

The moment you do this you stand out in strong 
contrast from the great mass of people who are throwing 
away their opportunities and have not grit and stamina 
enough to do anything worth while, or to make any 
great effort to be somebody in the world. 

The very reputation of always trying to improve your- 
self in every — way, of seizing every opportunity 
to fit yourself for something larger, better, grander, is an 
indication of superiority, and will attract the attention 
of everybody who knows you. It will win you recom- 
mendations for promotion which are never won by 
those who make no special effort to get on. 

Lincoln was so hungry for an education, so anxious 
to improve himself, that everybody who knew him felt 
a real interest in him, and was anxious to help him. 


Most people are eager to help ambitious people who 
are uying to do something and to be somebody in the 
world. —— throw opportunity and advancement in 
their way whenever they can. The very reputation of 
being ambitious—an earnest, thorough worker—is a 
splendid capital to start out with. It gives confidence 
and credit. It not only.makes people admire you, but 
it also makes them believe in you. 


The Man Who Can Talk Well 


"THERE is no other one thing which enables us to make 
so good an impression, especially upon those who do 
not know us thoroughly, as the ability to converse well. 
A man who can talk well, who has the art of put- 
ting things in an attractive way, who can interest others 
immediately by his power of speech, has a very great 
advantage over one who may know more than he, but* 
who can not express himself with ease or eloquence. 

You may be a good singer, a fine artist, you may 
have a great many accomplishments which people oc- 
casionally see or enjoy; you may have a very beautiful 
home and a lot of property which comparatively few 
people ever know about; but if you are a good con- 
verser, every one you meet recognizes and appreciates 
your art. Everybody you converse with feels the influ- 
ence of your skill and charm. 

In other words, there is no accomplishment, no 
attainment which you can use so constantly and eftect- 
ively, which will give so much pleasure to your friends, 
as fine conversation. There is no doubt that the gift 
of language was intended to be a much greater accom- 
plishment than the majority of us have ever made of it. 

I was once a visitor at Wendell Phillips’s home in 
Boston, and the music of his voice, the liquid charm of 
his words, the purity, the transparency of his diction, the 
profundity of his knowledge, the fascination of his per- 
sonality, and his marvelous art of putting things, | shall 
never forget. He sat down on the sofa beside me and 
talked as he would to an old schoolmate, and it seemed 
to me that | had never heard such exquisite and polished 
English. 1 have met several English people who pos- 
sessed that marvelous power of ‘‘soul in conversation 
which charms all who come under its spell.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore had this wonderful conver- 
sational charm, as have Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth 
S. P. Ward, and President Eliot of Harvard. 

The quality of the conversation is everything. We 
all know people who use the choicest language and 
express their thoughts in fluent, liquid diction, who im- 
press us by the wonderful flow of their conversation; 
but that is all there is to it. They do not impress us 
with their thoughts; they do not stimulate us to action. 
We do not feel any more determined to do something 
in the world, to be somebody after we have heard 
them talk than we felt before. 

We know other people who talk very little, but 
whose words are so full of meat and stimulating brain 
force that we feel ourselves multiplied many times by 
the power they have injected into us. 


The Art of Covering Up Our Troubles 


O MATTER how your heart aches, learn to greet ev- 
erybody with a smile, with a sweet, cheerful 
expression. If you can not get rid of your troubles, 
do not parade them, do not peddle them out. The 
people you are tempted to load with your own may 
have all they can bear of their own. : 

1 once knew a woman who got into such a habit of 
telling her troubles to everybody that she could not 
restrain herself even when people went to her for 
sympathy in sorrow. Her own aches and pains, her 
own losses and sorrows, took precedence of every- 
thing else. No matter what others might be suffering, 
they must stop and listen to her tale of woe. She never 
allowed an opportunity to tell somebody of her troubles 
to pass unimproved. This became such a confirmed 
habit with her that when she got old, even people 
who felt kindly toward her avoided her. 

A perfect contrast to this woman is a very sweet, 
charming old lady whose life has been full of trouble, 
but who has a way of covering it up so that one who 
did not know her circumstances would never dream 
that she had any troubles. She knows how to hide her 
aches and pains, to conceal the thorn that is pricking 
her, and to keep unpleasant things to herself. : 

It is a great thing to learn to hide our aches and pains, 
to keep to ourselves unpleasant things—things which 
would project disagreeable, discouraging pictures into 
the minds of others. 
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Stand Well with Yourself 


ost people are oversensitive about what other 

people think of them. Every well-balanced per- 
son is anxious to be well thought of. This is a 
worthy ambition; but there is only one person’s whose 
good opinion you can not get along without, and 
that is yourown. It is possible to live even a suc- 
cessful life with the ill opinion of all who know you; 
but you must have your own approval, or you will 
be a failure. 

There are men and women misunderstood and de- 
nounced by the world who yet are able to walk 
serenely, calmly, without wincing or flinching, because 
they have. never forfeited their good opinion of them- 
selves. They have never lost their own approval, and 
as long as they hold this nothing else can matter very 
much; but with this lost, all is lost. 

You can stand all sorts of disappointments that 
come unbidden, and after you have done your level 
best, but disappointment with yourself is fatal. You 
can outlive the others; you can live down a scandal, 
abuse, failure, if you have been honest and have tried 
your best, but how can you live down the abuse 
which you give yourself, the wound to your self-re- 
spect, the stain upon your honor? 

When you go back on yourself nobody else can help 
you. If you have lost faith in your best friend, your 
own self-respect, where will your life structure rest, 
when the very foundation stone is gone? 

The consciousness that you are right yourself, the 
consciousness that you have been perfectly honest and 
sincere and have done the right thing, the square 
thing as you see it, will sustain you and buttress you 
against all the assaults of the world. But without 
this defense you will very quickly fall. 

You may survive the lack of confidence of the 
world—if you are honest you may get along fairly well 
even though everybody else denounce you; but if you 
go back on yourself, if you prove a traitor to that 
principle which is nearer to you than your breath, closer 
than your heart-beats, how can you expect to get the 
confidence or respect of others? If you do not believe 
in yourself, you can not expect others to do so. 

There is one thing with which no man should part. 
Let everything else go, if you must—friends, property, 
bread, and shelter, even—but never part with your 
belief in yourself. Hold fast to your self-faith with 
your last breath; you are worth nothing without it 
either to yourself or to the world. 


Squandering Ability 
Doc the lower when the higher is possible consti- 
tutes one of the greatest tragedies of human life. 

The squandering of money seems a wicked thing 
when we think of the good that might be done with it; 
but what about the wicked waste of ability, the delib- 
erate throwing away of fifty, seventy-five, perhaps 
ninety per cent. of one’s success possibility just because 
he never trained himself to use it, to grasp it with such 
vigor and power that he can fling his life into his career 
with its maximum effectiveness ? 

Most people take hold of life with the tips of their 
fingers. They never get hold of the life proposition 
with that grip and tenacity of purpose and vigor of 
determination which does things worth while. They 
just hang on ihe outskirts of things, playing upon the 
surface of their possibilities without ever getting down 
into the marrow of their being, where efficiency and 
power dwell. 


Unpoised Lives 
"Tut life of the criminal is simply an unpoised life. If 
a person were perfectiy poised, wrong-doing would 
be so repugnant that it would be unthinkable. 

It is the one-sided, the unpoised mind that goes 
wrong. It is just as normal for the balanced mind to 
choose the right, the good, as for the magnet to draw 
to itself whatever is kindred. 

Just as the needle in the mariner’s compass always 
points to the north star, no matter how thick the fog 
or how the tempest rages, there is a needle within every 
human being which always points to the north star of 
rectitude, of right, of truth, no matter what storms of 
discord, of weakness, or of crime may be raging in the 
individual mind. Nothing can prevent this little indi- 
cator from pointing to the right, no matter how far the 
individual may drift from it, how low he may sink in 
vicious living. 


Our Jouney Godward 


"Tue race as a whole, however it may seem to deny it, 
is journeying Godward; and every human being 
will sometime, somewhere, ultimately come into perfect 
harmony with his highest aspirations. His heart-hunger 
will be satisfied, his noblest longings will be realized. 

The Creator will not be foiled in his plans for bring- 
ing every created being into ultimate harmony, into 
that blessedness which satisfies all yearnings, all high 
ambitions, all legitimate desires. 

This is the God we worship, instead of the god of 
revenge, the god of punishment. Perfect love punishes 
nobody. Perfect love only loves. 

Love always loves. There is no shadow of hate or 
revenge, no thought of punishment, no suggestion of 
pain or evil in it. 
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you know its many advantages of construction. 


design and construction. 


a valuable booklet “How to Select a Player 


The Composer Himself is Astonished 


at the perfect rendering of his work by 
the Krell Auto-Grand Player Piano 


A FAMOUS musician hearing one of his compositions played in an adjacent 
room was delighted with the faultless touch and tempo of the performer. 
When he saw that it was a Krell Auto-Grand Player Piano operated 

by a little girl he could hardly believe his eyes. 
You can understand why a Krell Auto-Grand delights even the master if 


The Auto-Grand mechanism is the work of the greatest inventor of player 
pianos that ever lived. It is thoroughly original in principle. The player 
mechanism is tapped in the same way and with the the same elastic stroke as in 
» hand playing which is the secret of the “human touch”—claimed by all but 

actually produced only in the Krell Auto-Grand. 

At every turn the Krell Auto-Grand has some exclusive advantages of 


To attempt to enumerate them all is impossible in this space. To mention 
only a few—even the most important is to do the Krell Auto-Grand injustice. 
Write us and we will send you full particulars contained in our catalog and 





Piano.” We will also tell you the nearest 
dealer who sells the Krell Auto-Grand. He 
will show you just why it is the most versa- 
tile, most accessible, simplest, easiest operated 
and best for you to own of all player pianos. 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 
Connersville, Ind. U. S. A. 














KRELL AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., 
Dept.5 Connersville, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in player 


pianos and would be glad to receive the 
books you mention. 











Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos. 





Appearance 
Counts 


in business as in per- 
son. If you wish to 
be prosperous, your 
office furnishings 
must have a_ pros- 
perous appearance. 


The Derby Sanitary Desk 


Specialty, choice mahog- 
any, but our full lines 
meet every taste and purse. 












DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 


Haiti 











—a model of cleanliness, faultless in construction and finish—will give your office 
that well-groomed look, impressing your customer with your good judgment, and 
will assist you in winning and holding business. The measure of business success 
often depends largely on the character and helpfulness of the office equipment. 


Tue Dersy Guarantee that it will not shrink, warp, crack or split attaches 
to every piece of Derby Quality furniture, assuring continued satisfaction. 


Agencies in principal cities. 
Catalog 2901 and name of 
nearest dealer on request. 
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MENNEN'S| 
TOI oae POWDER 














and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and S: 

For your protection the genuine is put_up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail 25cents—Samplefree. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 


has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Horated Skin Soap [blue wrapper. No 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 


Sold only at Stores. 


Cutout Drudge. 


ah 



































. Insta 


(CBissel/ 


The Use of the Corn Broom 
Means—Clonds of Dust, 
Back-Breaking Effort, 
Poorly Cleansed Carpets and Rugs 
Loss of Time, 
Sore Hands, 
Injury to Draperies and Furniture. 
The Use of a Bissell ‘‘Cyco”’ 
Ball Bearing Sweeper 
Means—Saving of Time, 
Saving of Carpets and Rugs, 
Saving of Labor, 
Saving of Health, 
The Dust all Confined, and 
Better Sanitation Insur 

For sale by all the best trade; prices 
$2.50 to $6.50. Makes a choice wedding 
or holiday gift. 

Buy a Bissell “Cyco”’ Ball Bearing 
Sweeper now of your dealer, send us 
the purchase slip within one week 
from date of Eecerace, and we | 
will send you FREE a neat, use- 

ful present. Address Dept. 95. | 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Largest and only exclusive 
carpet sweeper 
makers in the 
world) 

















AFFECTED 
in ANY Way? 


If so, let ns send you 


The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 10 days at our expense. 

The Normal Eye. It helps Nature in a purely. natural 
way to strengthen the eyes and restore the natural vision. Ite 

ion is in the nature of a gentie massage, which stimulates 
eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood—that is 
tha weak eyes require. But it does more—it molds the oye 
painlessly but surely to its perfect shape. This is necessary 
correct near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism, and kindred defects, 
It is absolutely safe—it does not come in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, twice 
a day, is all that is necessary to counteract eyestrain and head- 
ache, and relegate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away 
Sa eyeglasses. See nature,and read with your naked eyes, 

rite for instructive booklet and 10 days test to 


321G Fifth Avenue, New York 





THE IDEAL CO., 


Y NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy faseinating work, Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are ecom- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


WANTED in every county to sell the 

Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 

Big commission paid. From $75 to 8300 
be made. Write f 


month can ‘or terms. 




























— 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 Bur 8St., Canton, Ohio. 









s 


Highest Award, Chicago World's Fair, 1803, 
Loutsiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mv., 1904 













Conducted by 
Isabel Gordon 
* Curtis 


"T° GIVE FROSTING A NICE FLAVOR add a bit of butter, 
the size of ahickory nut. It will also prevent the 
frosting from becoming hard too soon. 
Mrs. T. J. Brown. 


To REMOVE A corK that has fallen into a bottle or 
jug, tie a button, that will easily go through the neck 
of. the bottle, to a stout piece of twine and drop it 
inside. Turn the receptacle up side down, being care- 
ful to allow the cork to enter the neck in front of the 
button. A pull on the cord will then extract it, or 
bring it sufficiently near the surface to be removed with 
the aid of a corkscrew.—Marcaret C. Dowtinc. 
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IF THE KNOB OF A KETTLE COVER is covered with 
several thicknesses of cotton cloth, it can be easily 
handled when hot.—F. Gédrvon. 


THE SQUILGEE ROLLER which is used in photography, 
is practically the same as a massage roller recommended 
by dermatologists for facial massage, and has the same 
effect. The roller is simply rubbed over the face, 
ps ge where wrinkles congregate, with slight pres- 
sure. The theory is that friction brings the blood to 
the surface and ‘‘ wakes up” the skin, when the 
wrinkles disappear. The price of the massage roller is 
prohibitive to many, but the squilgee roller is cheap. 

MWE.S. Hi. 


In ‘‘PADDING” FOR SATIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY, I acci- 


dentally made briar stitch instead of the usual chain- 
stitch and found to my delight that it was really a 
much more effective padding and takes infinitely less 


‘time. Make the stitches close together and the ‘‘ briar” 


may be made wide or narrow as the exigencies of the 
case demand. Any embroidery cotton may be used 
but two strands of the regular French padding cotton 
is best.—Mary ALLEN Catey. 


To BANISH MOTHS FROM A HEAVY CARPET put pow- 
dered borax around the edge of the carpet, and work 
it into the pile of the carpet where the less frequently 
moved pieces of furniture stand.—M. H. Crarke. 


A DELICIOUS KIND OF SANDWICH was served with 
coffee at a recent club meeting. It took the fancy of 
each and every one. After tasting, some one asked 
the hostess of what it was made. She politely replied, 
‘* The recipe was sent to me from a friend in an Eastern 
city, with the strict injunction | should not publish it.” 
Immediately all began guessing. A nod from the hos- 
tess informed one girl she had guessed right. Here is 
the recipe: One cake of Philadelphia cream cheese, 
mixed with canned Spanish peppers, chopped fine. 
One large pepper is sufficient for one cake of cheese. 

Mrs. Janette Evans. 


SALT WILL REMOVE SPOTS FROM CRockERY that has been 
placed in the oven; it will clean agate-ware, and 
remove spots from silverware. In sweeping, sprinkle 
salt on the carpet and there will be less dust, and the 
carpet will also look much better.—F. L. V. 

WHEN BUYING A BROOM I am careful to select one of 
fine straw, as it wears longer and gathers the fine dirt 
which one of coarse straw would not.—C. A. L. 


‘Eat PLENTY OF carRROTS at this time of the year” 
is the dictum of a local dealer. ‘‘I learned the habit,” 


he said, ‘from an old man who has been a customer 
of mine for years. He said they were the best spring 
medicine known, and advised me to try them. The 
old gentleman has the complexion of a girl, and he is 
as vigorous as a boy. I save the best carrots I can get 
for him—little ones as sound and crisp as an apple— 
and he pays me a fancy price for them. Eat one or 
two, raw, with a little salt every day for a month.” 
Louis J. Fisu. 
To KEEP CREAM sweeET heat it to almost boiling 
point, put it in a glass bottle or earthen vessel, cover, 
and set aside to cool. Cream thus treated will keep 
sweet and fresh several days, in moderate weather, and 
over the second day in warm weather.—E. L. F. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Helpful Hints from Our Women 
Readers That Will Lighten the 
Burdens of Everyday Life 


PERS 
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FoR CARRYING COALS OF FIRE from one stove to 
another, | find my long-handled frying-pan an excellent 
utensil.—N. E. W. 

For BURNS APPLY LINSEED OIL AND LIME-WATER. From 
experience | have learned to keep a bottle of this 
remedy in the kitchen with soft, clean pieces of old 
muslin, right where I can get them without a moment’s 
delay. Apply the oil immediately, and bandage so that 
not a particle of air can reach the burn, and if it is just 
a skin burn no blister will form. Even if it is a deep 
burn this will give immediate and complete relief from 
pain; but of course a physician should be summoned 
at once if the burn is severe. 

Mrs. Acres W. SHuTTLEs. 


Marks ON PAINT made by scratching matches on it 
can be removed by rubbing with a cut lemon.—O. F. 


FoR INJURIES OR ANY SKIN ERUPTIONS, such as pimples, 
I saturate a small piece of absorbent cotton with dioxo- 
gen and use it full strength. For severe injuries | 
dilute it. Most people feel the need of some household 
panacea, and | have chosen mine as dioxogen. It is 
one of the best antiseptics in the world, and is, in 
the medical world, preferred to peroxid, as it is pure 
and does not degenerate as rapidly. Dioxogen is also a 
splendid mouth-wash ; it is harmless, bleaches the 
teeth, and completely destroys all injurious foreign 
substances that can not be removed with a brush, 

Miriam Wittiams Stuart. 

WHEN USING GRATED OR SLICED PINEAPPLE for sauce 
the juice of half a lemon with sugar and water added 
gives a delicious flavor.—J. M. Gitcurist. 


WHEN PACKING AWAY SUMMER OR WINTER ARTICLES 
place them in a dry-goods box that is lined all over with 
tar paper. Line the cover also, and place it on the box 
securely, so that no light can find its way into the box. 
I have done this for years and find it is the only satis- 
factory way to keep moths from our home. 

Mame B. GriFFIN. 

SAVE HEN’S FEATHERS FOR SOFA-PILLOWS. I keep a 
large box in the back yard into which | put all of the 
soft feathers, just as 1 pick them after scalding. The 
box must be deep, so the wind will not scatter them— 
for the box must be left open; the sun and rain will do 
much toward cleaning. When you have enough for 
your pillow put them into a thin flour sack and dip up 
and down in a tub of water several times, and hang on 
aline in the sun. This will make them soft and liven 
them up. You will be surprised at the result when you 
have a nice fluffy pillow for your cozy corner, and at no 
expense.—M. B. D. 

My KITCHEN RANGE gives me less trouble since | 
painted the sides and pipe shelves with aluminum 
enamel, such as is used for radiators. Dust does not 


show on them and when they become soiled | wipe 


with a damp cloth.—Mrs. jo. 

To GET RID OF RATS stuff burrs from burdock or 

cockle-burrs into the holes about the house and cellar. 
N. E. W. 


To TAKE INK OUT OF LINEN dip the spots in hot 
tallow and then wash out the tallow; the ink will dis- 
appear with it.—O. F. 

IF YOU WANT NICELY FLAVORED BUTTER, with the 
buttermilk well worked out, try putting in a teaspoon- 
ful of clear honey to about three pounds of butter. 
You can not taste the honey but it improves the butter. 

Mrs. Frank SPENCER. 
DAMPEN THE DUSTING CLOTH with equal parts of tur- 
entine and coal oil and it will brighten up the dullest 
urniture. It will not hurt the highest polish.—N. E. L. 


WHEN MAKING FUDGE, stir in half a pound of marsh- 
mallows before you turn it into the tin to cool. They 
melt immediately and make the candy as smooth and 
creamy as can be.—Hazet A. C. 
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To MAKE. A TABLE-cover, take four squares of 
butcher’s linen, costing fifteen cents a yard; hem and 
join together with wide lace insertion, costing eight 
cents a yard, crossing it in the center. When carefully 
laundered it makes an attractive and serviceable cloth 
for the dining table-—Mrs. J. H. R. 


A SCRAP-BOOK Looks better if, when pasting any- 
thing in it, you have a hot iron and press every clipping 
under a paper or cloth. They will be smoother and 
will not make the pages stick together.—MaTHer. 


To SET A CLOTHES-POST FIRMLY, put it as deep in the 
earth as you like, and fill in around it at least a foot 
deep with cement. Do not move the post till the 
cement is thoroughly hard, and it will be as steady as 
though set in rock.—Mrs. E. Davis. 


WHEN OUR CELLAR WAS WHITEWASHED recently | per- 
suaded the workmen to wet the floor before they began 
work. As every six feet of wall was whitewashed 
they wiped up the drops from-the floor—this kept the 
floor clean—as the water prevented the lime from soak- 
ing into the cement. When the work was finished the 
floor was spotless.—M. P. Co tins. 


OLD PUTTY MAY BE REMOVED from window-frames by 
passing a red-hot poker over it. It will come off 
easily.—Mrs. J. BRaNncu. 
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WHEN CLEANING Sifver, after the large pieces, such as 
cake-baskets, candlesticks, photo frames, and the toilet 
silver of the dressing-table, which do not need washing, 
have been wiped out, with a dry cloth, apply a silver 
lacquer which can be obtained at any varnish dealers. 
They will not require cleaning again as long as the 
lacquer remains intact.—I. E. M. 
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IF A FIRE OCCURS FROM KEROSENE, throw milk on it. 
The milk and oil form an emulsion immediately they 
come in contact and the blaze will be extinguished. 

Se. Ts Di, 

SEVERAL HOT-WATER BOTTLES had been discarded on 
account of small leaks before | discovered that the 
leather cement used by shoemakers will hold a patch 
on in spite of hot water. Your-shoemaker will mend a 
bottle for a few cents and double its term of usefulness. 

Mrs. Exta B. G. 

WHEN GAS MANTLES BECOME BLACKENED and useless, 
turn the light low, sprinkle with salt, turn the light full 
on again for a moment, and repeat till the mantle is 
\clear.—CaTHERINE. 

WHEN MAKING soap, if a level teaspoonful of salt is 
added to six pounds of grease, you will not only have 
better soap but it also will not injure the hands. 

Mrs. C. McD. 

IN SOWING SEEDS, spread a cloth over the box after 
watering. It will hold the moisture and insure a good 
stand of plants. Remove when the seeds begin to 
sprout.—MatTiE. 

WHEN MAKING POCKETS FOR APRONS or house dresses, 
place a small double piece of material at the top of the 
pockets on the under side of the goods. These should 
be sewn in with the seams. The pockets will not tear at 
the corners as they are so apt to do. 

Mrs. R. S. KELLOGG. 

HaiR TONIC MAY BE APPLIED to the scalp with the 
least possible waste by using a medicine dropper, 
which applies the liquid in exactly the place desired 
and with the quantity properly gauged.—Anrtonia. 


WASTE-BASKETS ARE MADE by Californians from the 
stems of palm leaves. A round piece of wood is used 
for the bottom, and around it are fastened pieces of 
the palm stems of uniform lengths. At the top these 
are woven together with wire. Pretty baskets can be 
made from the branches of trees by selecting those of 
uniform thickness, cutting off enough at one end to 
make it lie flat against the round bottom, and then 
using grape vine or some pliable twigs to hold them 
together at the top. This is done by fastening two 
long vines at the same place and braiding them around 
each upright piece of wood.—Epa N. G 

WE CELEBRATED OUR WEDDING ANNIVERSARY by a din- 
ner. Each couple invited was asked to dress as a bride 
and groom of some nationality I designated. When 
all arrived they were told to search for their seats at the 
table by a wedding present specially suited to their 
nationality. The Germans instantly recognized their 
little Dutch (schmoke) pipe, the Jewish couple found a 
Piece of money ona ribbon. No one had to say ‘‘ rats” 
to the Chinese, to have them secure tiny candy rats. 
The Irish claimed their ‘‘ pertattie” on a green ribbon. 
George and Martha Washington, as Americans, prized 
their little hatchet. One can easily think of appro- 
Priate gifts ranging within one’s means for each of 
many nationalities. The finding of them certainly fur- 
nishes a pleasant entertainment for the evening. —Louise. 
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Little Folks 
Stand on Tiptoe 


When they see 
Mother opening 
a can of 


Snider 
Pork & Beans 


It may be curiosity the first time—after that, 
anticipation of the delicious, satisfying flavour that 
pleases the whole family. 

A healthy child’s appetite is a pretty good guide 
to wholesome food. Beans are rich in proteids— 
the energy-producing, flesh- and’ bone-forming 
elements needed especially by growing children 
to make them active and rosy. 

Me Ordinary home-cooked Pork and Beans are 
more or less indigestible, but the scientific Snider Process of cooking—no 
guesswork about it—renders 


Snider Pork & Beans 


different from all others—mealy and porous, easy to digest, and highly 
nutritious. 

Order a can from your grocer (say SNIDER’S—they’ll come if you 
insist), and if you think they are not the most delicious Pork & Beans 
you ever tasted, tell the grocer and get your money back—it’s a way we 
have of saying that every can is right. 

Put up with, or without, Tomato Sauce, made from the famous Snider 
Tomato Catsup. Ready to serve from the can, hot or cold, they win their 
way and hold it. 


“It’s the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 



































The Best Remedy for the 
Dust Evil 


Medical authorities are constantly caliing attention to 

the menace of disease-laden dust in public places. 

Large expanses of untreated floors are especially 

dangerous, because air currents and other disturb- 
ances will set the dustin circulation and so increase 
the liability of contagion. . 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


is the only effective remedy for the dustevil. By holding the 
dust to the floor it keeps the air pure and clean. Tests prove 
that Standard Floor Dressing reduces dust eleven-twel/ths. 
Floors appear to better advantage when treat- 
ed with thisdressing. They last longer and will 
neither crack norsplinter. Three or four treat- 
ments a year afford best results. Sold in barrels 
and cans of varying sizes. 
Not intended for household use. 
DEMONSTRATION FREE OF CHARGE 
We will prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 
at OUR OWN EXPENSE. Say the word and we will treat 
part of one floor in school, store or public building. 
To localities far removed from our agencies, we 
will send free sample with full directions for applying 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Vitality for Baby 

in Holstein Milk 


@ Vitality—that is life itself—you must impart it to your baby 


in its food. How will you do it? Will you give your baby 
milk rich in cream (butter fat)? No, certainly not! That 
ruins digestion. 

@ Vitality comes with Holstein Milk, because the Holstein cow 


is a great, strong, robust, even-tempered, ‘‘husky’’ cow—with 
a heritage of 2,000 years of careful handling and breeding. 


@ Holstein Milk is nearest to breast milk, and has much less 
cream than other cows’ milk, and the cream it does have is 
moe easily digested because the cream particles—globules—are 
much smaller, allowing the stomach to move them with no 
effort. But don’t forget that Holstein Milk gives Vitality— 
an essential necessity that no chemistry can measure. 

@ We are not trying to sell you anything. We are trying to 
promote health by use of Holstein Milk. 

@ You should be able to get Holstein Milk from your milkman, 
but if he will not supply you, write us his name and we will 
see what we can do to get it. 


@ Send for Free Book ‘‘ The Story of Holstein 


Milk ;’’ you will find it very interesting and of value. 





HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
67 American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


White Frost 
> Refrigerators 


Safeguard the health of 
the family. More than 
50% of disease can be 
traced to unwholesome 
wooden Refrigerators, 
which cannot be kept clean. 
The ‘‘White Frost’’ is 
all metal, not a splinter 
of wood about it, can’t rust, 
warp, leak, decay. Enam- 
eled spotless white, inside 
and outside. No nasty 

corners for dirt or germs to lodge. Has : 

revolving, Removable Shelves. May 

be washed out in a minute. It is 

alwaysclean. Keeps food pure 

and sweet, by natural refrigera- 

tion. Economical of ice. Money back 

if not satisfied. Send for free book 


telling about the most perfect sani- 
tary Refrigerator in the world. 
We will sell you one at trade discount, 
7 prepaid to your station if your 
dealer does not handle them. 


METAL STAMPING CO. 
508 Mechanic St., JACKSON, MICH. 














POST CARDS 
AND ALBU 








To introduce our large new 48-page illustrated catalog we pres 
beautiful album, fancy colored cover, black leaves, filled with lovely 
art post cards, absolutely FREK. Send 0c. com or 1-c. stamps to 
cover postage and packing. Only one album to each: customer. 

Address. HOMER GKORGE CO., Dept. 295, CHICAGO, ILL. 














FARWELL & RHMIRES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.A 
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Hienprens of letters come to 

me from country women 
asking, ‘‘How can I make 
money at home?” If they 
could know how that ques- 
tion perplexes an editor! Few 
women are capable of writing 
a letter that reveals much indi- 
viduality. If they have individ- 
uality, they don’t show it. When your querist is an‘ un- 
known,” living in some remote corner, half way across 
a continent, in nobody knows what sort of locality, or 
in what sort of environment, the question is not a ques- 
tion, it is a problem! Suppose | advised a woman to 
bake for a living, when her neighbors make as good 
bread as she can and anyway would regard buying 
bread as veritable extravagance. Of what use would 
that be? Every question of this sort answered vaguely 
from the editorial desk narrows down to guesswork. It 
must be so, unless one has some sort of clue to the in- 
dividuality of a writer. In scores of letters, | find this 
postscript, ‘‘What do you think of taking summer 
boarders?”? A whole chapter could be written on this 
subject, from the standpoint of the woman who has 
been a boarder as well as from the woman who keeps 
boarders. 


Year after year the women’s magazines deal out chap- 

ters of sage advice to the farmer’s wife, who keeps 
boarders, on how to manage and to make the work 
pay. Then in the fall comes the inevitable funny man, 
thankful to return to real cream, new-laid eggs, fresh 
fruit, and vegetables, from the city markets, to sleep 
without being pestered by flies, and to listen to the 
babble of the brook—from a graphophone—without 
being eaten up by mosquitoes. Back of both the ad- 
vice and the jokes lies a situation which is almost pa- 
thetic, if you give it grave consideration. In so many 
country homes there has been sanguine hope and eager 
anticipation—then sorrow, heart-burning failure. 1 be- 
lieve that the sublying reason for such failure is largely 
because a family that has been raised in the country, 
on country fare, and on country customs also, with a 
lack of every-day conveniences, can not possibly under- 
stand what city people expect for their money. I once 
spent three weeks in a farmhouse where everything was 
as good and wholesome and sanitary as is possible at 
a country place. There were plenty of guests—during 
the first few weeks. They began to leave by twos and 
threes till there were not enough boarders left to make 
the place pay, wholly because of one reason: the good 
housewife insisted on every one in the house getting up 
for a six o’clock breakfast. Few of them were willing 
to do that, so, when men, women, and children came 
sauntering down between seven and nine, there were 
all sorts of disagreeable situations. Situations developed 
into unpleasantness, and the house was soon empty. 
tried to show the good woman how she hurt ‘‘ busi- 
ness.” Efforts were useless, for she was inexorable. 
She had been brought up, as generations had before 
her, to rise with the sun. She knew the pleasure and 
healthfulness of the royal hours after sunrise; also, it 
made a hard day’s work possible. She could not un- 
derstand why city people should doze for hours behind 
closed shutters, long after the men had gone to labor 
in the fields. Her six o’clock bell suited me, but only 
two or three others felt as | did—and two or three 
boarders do not pay. 


"There is small sympathy among ‘‘stirring” country 
folk for idle women who want perpetual attention 

or entertainment, or who can not change city habits for 
those of the country. Often the attitude of the coun- 
My hostess is that of toleration instead of welcome. 
I have put myself in her place and have felt 1 should 
probably have done as she did with the same provoca- 
tion, but it does not pay. I confess my sympathy goes 
out largely to the farmer’s wife, trying with unselfish, 
energetic efforts to help her husband; only she could 
do so much better, if she understood. Unless you have 
lived year in and year out in a rural community, you 
can have little idea of how barren is life to thousands of 
brave country women, who summer after summer turn 
their homes into hostelries. Many of them do it as un- 
willingly as you or | would. Often they realize that 
instead of appreciation they get harsh criticism, back- 
biting, and sneers from useless, frivolous creatures, who 
could no more carry the burdens they do, than toss hay. 
Few city women, when they go into a country home, 
make the best of things, or give kindly, tactful advice 
and encouragement, instead of thoughtless fault-finding. 
If women who seldom give a thought to the problems 
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of life could shoulder the réle 
of a farmhouse landlady for one 
day, they would look at what 
poor J receive for eight or ten 

ars a’week as a good 
value for the money. It does 
not pay for weary feet, snarled 
nerves, long days of hard toil 
in a hot kitchen, and endur- 
ance of inconveniences not even dreamed of by the 
city housewife. What is needed even more than 
better sanitary facilities in country places—and that is 
the top liner in material reform—is a sympathetic, 
friendly understanding between the country hostess and 
the city guest. That in itself is capable of achieving 
missionary work; besides, from a selfish standpoint, it 
tells, it betters conditions, and it makes a bond between 
woman and woman, for money by itself is a very 
weak bond. 


Shall She 


A FRrieno of mine, the wife of a young city doctor, 

once went searching for a place to take her little 
ones during the summer. What she wished was simple 
living, pure air, good water, and cleanliness. It was 
days before she found anything that came near her ex- 
pectations. Even then much was lacking she had hoped 
to find. The house was clean, the food was wholesome 
and well cooked, the view from the hill-top farmhouse 
was magnificent, the surrounding pine woods were a 
constant delight, and the well stood where no pollution 
could reach it. Only—the housewife did not want to 
take boarders. 

“I tried it once,” she confessed. ‘‘I need money 
bad enough, but Id rather pick berries all day under a 
July sun.” 

The doctor’s wife was up against prejudice—the sort 
of prejudice for which there was probably good reason. 
It was a prejudice not easy to overcome. The country 
woman consented to take them on a week’s trial. The 
received the best the farmhouse could provide, still, bac 
of the hospitality, was that strange New England brand 
of reticence, which is so hard to break through. One 
knows the warmth of fire underlies the ice, but it is not 
easy to reach the fire. 

The city woman accepted the situation with thorough 
understanding and high hopes for the future. The chance 
arrived when her husband, who had joined them for a 
short vacation, pulled the old farmer through a sharp 
attack of pneumonia. After that there was no outside- 
the-family-circle attitude for them. The bond of grati- 
tude strengthened into heartiest friendship, and an 
intimacy grew between the two women which was 
heart-to-heart. A pitiable story came to light: years 
of hard toil when little more had been earned than a 
mere living, a long sickness which swept away the 
small savings, pinching denial that the children might 
have a high school education, and—like a cloud between 
them and the sunshine of life—the traditional mortgage. 


"THE generous city woman took their problem to heart, 

as if it had been her own. All the small inconveni- 
ences and shortcomings of the hill-top home were 
forgotten, after she had put the question squarely to 
herself, ‘‘Could you have succéeded as well as they 
have under the circumstances ?” 

She told me how a reformation began. ‘‘I hada talk 
with the farmer one day,” she said. ‘‘l showed him 
that his wife was fagged out, that what she needed more 
than medicine was a day’s rest. He gave us the old 
buggy and off the two of us went, on the most glori- 
ous June morning | can remember. The old horse went 
dawdling through the pine woods and over hill-top 
roads. It was a chance for such a talk as we had never 
had before. 1 found it terribly hard to be frank with- 
out hurting, but finally | showed her what an oppor- 
tunity she had during three months of the year to make 
the place pay. Her eyes had to be opened to what city 
folks call stern necessities: fly screens which really kept 
out flies; a piazza at the front of the old house instead 
of a little porch; utensils in the kitchen to lighten 
labor; mattresses instead of feather beds; windows that 
would open wide enough to let pine-scented breezes 
blow through the house, and an open fireplace in the big 
living-room for cheerful fires on chilly evenings. The 
dear soul accepted everything in the spirit | meant it. 
She thanked me with tears in her eyes and a hand clasp 
that made my fingers tingle for half an hour.” 


When the doctor’s wife told me this story | was sum- 

mering at Pine Top Farm, as the place is called 
to-day. It was hard to believe that only ten years be- 
fore the reformation began. A splendid windmill had 
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replaced the old well; there were two perfectly equipped 
bath-rooms, and a wide piazza ran around three sides of 
the house. One side of the piazza, which looks down 
into a valley where a mountain brook goes dashing over 
rocks, had been transformed into an attractive dining- 
room. Vines shadowed, and awnings sheltered it on 
rainy days. Labor and skillful planning had made the 
inconvenient old kitchen into a workroom which it was 
a positive delight to visit. An alcohol stove replaced 
the big range, for summer; there were shining zinc- 
covered tables, a painted floor, windows and doors 
where no fly could find an inviting cranny, the most 
convenient of pot closets, and pantries and dish shelves; 
an immaculate white sink, a spacious built-in refriger- 
ator, and an array of saucepans so shining clean, that 
the sight of them added a fresh relish to food. There 
is a garden, which every year steals a bit more of the 
green hillside. From it come the finest fruit and vege- 
tables, besides a wealth of lovely, old-fashioned flowers 
that make the house delightfully fragrant. In the orchard 
and under the pines are comfortable lounging places, 
wide hammocks and roomy benches. The old farm- 
house, with its big, comfortable, homelike rooms, was 
left untouched. Innovation, except in the kitchen and 
dining-room, would have ruined the place. As more 
rooms were called for, there sprung up on the hillside 
a'scattering of cozy cottages, with white tents here 
and there. Sixty people are entertained each summer 
at Pine Top Farm, instead of the one little family that 
was taken in reluctantly ten years ago. Rates were 
then four dollars a week, now they range from ten dol- 
lars to eighteen dollars, and scores of applicants are 
turned away who can not be accommodated. The big 
carryall with its splendid horses has paid for itself; so 
have the well-kept tennis and croquet grounds, as well 
as the numberless small comforts that have been added 
year by year. One delight of living up there is that 
the human machinery of the place seems to run with- 
out asnarl. The bright, capable, intelligent boys and 
girls who do the work inside and out are so far above 
the level of average servants that one never dreams of 
applying such a name to them. 


“ How is it all achieved?” I asked the doctor’s wife, 
after | had been there a day or two. ‘‘ Where 
does Mrs. Sangster find such help?” 

‘* Well,” answered the little woman, ‘first, they are 
her children. They were youngsters when we came 
here; hearty, happy boys and girls, ambitious and will- 
ing enough, in the unconcentrated fashion of country 
children. They needed steering in the right direction, 
then hearty encouragement. The eldest boy, who had 
just left school, was hesitating between being a carpen- 
ter or a miller. My husband showed him what won- 
ders could be achieved on the home place by an ener- 
getic young carpenter. These cottages are his work; 
so is every change about the house, and to him is due 
the credit that, neither indoors nor out, can you find 
anything which shows a touch of decrepitude. One 
boy and girl have entire charge of the garden and a 
splendid hennery. One girl looks after the dairy; a 
third boy cares for the horses and teams. Peggy, my 
favorite of the big family, reigns supreme in the kitchen. 
Eight years ago, when Peggy was sixteen, she begged 
to go home with me for the winter and help about our 
house. I can never tell you the boon she was to us. 
You ought to have seen that girl grow. She put all her 
heart into learning how a city woman keeps house; she 
spent five evenings a week at a cooking school; the 
multitude of things she learned astonished me. The 
next summer, when we went back to Pine Top Farm, 
she began to show of what she is made. The tired 
mother had resting spells, while Davy, the carpenter- 
boy, under Peggy’s directions, made the kitchen what 
it is. She is a born cook, as well as a strict economist, 
and in a few years Pine Top Farm has grown famous, 
not only for its magnificent view, fine breezes, and fot 
the real, old-fashioned comforts it offers, but also for a 
table which is attractive, wholesome, yet the very ideal 
of simple country living, which we dream of and so 
seldom find. 


= -” 


é¢"T HERE is no attempt at aping the ways of a hotel. 
No stringy imitation of an orchestra tinkles rag- 

time while we eat; there is never an attempt at a menu 
beyond the reach of a country larder; we simply have 
abundance of the best the garden yields, and it is as pala- 
table as food can be. One reason why the wheels 
move so smoothly is because when the old folks began 
to realize the possibility of making Pine Top Farm lift 
its mortgage, they started a system of paying the chil- 
dren for their work as fairly as if they had been out- 
siders. A large part af the children’s earnings was 
eagerly handed over to help make the old home their 
own, something which was accomplished years ago. 
Each child to-day has his bank account. Not one of 
them dreams of leaving for the city; the system has 
done wonders to keep them happily at home. When 
extra help is needed, there are plenty of friends of the 
young folks glad to join the jolly family at Pine Top 
arm. They not only earn good wages, but also spend 
a pleasant summer. The sort of people who come here 
recognize at once that the workers do not belong to the 
class we call ‘help,’ so they have seldom to face such 
indignities as the ignorant thrust on those who labor.” 
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Any baker can make an ordinary soda 
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Sold direct to you, Do not pay retail prices ! 
Hawaiian Diamond °° genie cen preston stiess 
we sell samples at wholesale prices. Beauti- 
ful flashing stones. Permanent brilliancy. Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring, guaranteed 10 years, 14k. gold 
filled. Price each, $1.25; doz., $13.80. Sent C. O. D. % deposit in advance. Send for Catalogue. 


Ww. H. HOLLISTER @& CoO., Dept. F, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 
PORTFOLIO | 


May I Help? 


y' )U cannot pay me for tne help I can give you in home decora- 







AND 
FURNISHING | 





tion and furnishing. Iam not in that business, But I think 

more examples of decoration and furnishing are submitted to 

me in any given time than to any other one person. Because I 

editand publish “The House Beautiful,” people share with me their 
problems and send me photographs of their triumphs, 

There is no greater satisfaction than in securing really beautiful 

and correct effects with a moderate expenditure. I have selected 


several notable examples of such achievements—Living Rooms—Din- 
ing-Rooms—Halls—Bed Rooms. These I have reproduced in natural 
colors and have collected in the “House Beautiful Portfolio.” Each 
plate has marginal descriptions of everything that has gone into the 


furnishing and decorating, accurately named and priced. 
You will enjoy their beauty, but it isin their practical helpfulness that you will find their true value. 


Whether you have a home or a room to furnish and decorate completely, or whether i i 
. - ° you simply desire to improve on 
_ a you have, you will find these plates a practical help now or at any later time, for these pone ws are of the kind 
at endure, 
Artists who make a business of Home Decoration and Furnishing submit such plates onl he lavish i 
content lated. These notable examples show what can be done with limited saenia throagh pene Agee yp Aaa 
nd good taste, 
* . + os * * * 


? That is the keynote of ‘The House Beautiful”—helpfulness. It is the magazin th — 
May I Help * Of the Beautiful in the Home—not only in Decoration and Furnishing, in Pov ~mrwaden he Fenn 


but in the higher, broader sense ‘The House Beautiful” reflects all that goes to make up the truly Beautiful in Home Life 

Every monthitcomes to you with its message of good cheer. Its value in its helpfulness and it: ennobling influence 
is not to be measured by its subscription price, Would that1 might send it to all who ask—but I cannot. But of good 
measure Ican give in abundance. And" The House Beautiful Portfolio” in actual value heaps the scales. If you want the 
Portfolio you want “The House Beautiful.” Just sign the coupon and drop it in the mail. I will send you at once, 


quite by way of good measure, the Portfolio of Color Plates and 

copy of the current issue of ‘The House Beautiful.” 

«For your dollar I will send you the five succeeding numbers of 
The House Beautiful,’ so you see you will get in all a full six 

months of the magazine. 

Then, if I have served you well for six months, you must sub- 
scribe for “The House Beautiful,’’ for the following twelve months, 
at the regular subscription price, $2.50, so that I may look my business 
manager in the eye when he tells me how much the Portfolio cost us. 
Note that you get in all six numbers of the magazine, and every 
number must please you, so that you can then truthfully say: “I 
would rather have your ‘House Beautiful’ for another twelve 
months than my two and one-half dollars. I shall be delighted to 
be put to the test. 

Fill out the coupon, pin a dollar bill to it, and mail to— 


HERBERT S. STONE 
Publisher of ‘The House Beautiful’’ 





HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher ‘‘The House Beautiful” 
1326 Republic Building, Chicago 
You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of 
Inexpensive Home Decoration and Furnishing, and a copy of 
the current issue of ‘‘The House Beautiful.”’ 
I enclose herewith $1.00 for a special rate five-month trial 
subscription to ''The House Beautiful.’’ 
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Let Me Start You on the Road to independence and Fortune 


GET IN A PLEASING, PROFITABLE, GROWING BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, 
I WILL START YOU 


Open a Collection Bureau in your town—you can. with my aid, learn the fundamentals in a 
few weeks—no capital is required to start—will not interfere with other employment until firmly 
and profitably established. A business that is easy—honest—and has a field of unlimited extent. 


Incomes from $5,000 to $10,000 annually are possible. 
FULL PARTICULARS—ALL INFORMATION FREE 


Simply tell me that you are interested—and I will send you a booklet containing full 
particulars—detailed information of my system of mercantile collections. he oppor- 
tunity to get into a pleasing, profitable and ever-growing business is yours. Grasp it. 
Write to me to-day—now. 

““With your System I have entered the Collection Agency business, and am making money, 
far in excess of my expectations.”—W. 8. Luck, Chelsea, Mass. 

“IT am using your System in my office and find that our receipts are greatly increased.”— 
D. M. WILTSHIRE, Richmond, Va. 


LOUIS D. WHITNEY, President, Whitney Law Corporation, New Bedford, Mass, 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages Pay 6% 


I Have Loaned $1,500,000 on These Farms 
and Never Lost a Cent—to Private Investors. 




























I have loaned over $1,500,000 to private investors with- case do I loan more than 4o per cent of a conservative 
out a single default of principal er interest on North present valuation. 
Dakota farm lands. I sell mortgages of that kind on rich I give all the details of every mortgage I offer. I live in 
farms in the counties surrounding my home and through- _|_isbon and have resided in North Dakota 27 years. I spent 
out North Dakota. They are exactly the same kind of 10 years in the banking business and the past 17 years in 


mortgages that through banks and trust companies are handling farm mortgages. I am in constant touch with 
sold to net 4% to 5 per cent. I sell them soyour money the property and owner. I am always at your service. 


can.cetn © pergent If you have $1,000 or more that you would like to invest 


| know personally every section upon which these mort- : ; , 
gages are issued. I have carefully investigated and in pad = and that will earn 6 per cent, write me 
most cases am personally acquainted with the farmer. - 

I know for what purpose he wants the money, and in no WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


¢¢ You speak of ‘the sort of people.’ How do you 

get the sort of people?” | asked. ‘‘There is 
quite a different class here from the crowd you find at 
the average summer hotel.” 

“That was the worst problem at first,” answered the 
doctor’s wife, thoughtfully. ‘‘ We had so often shifted 
from one place to another, for no other reason than 
a dislike for the people with whom we had to mingle. 
My husband and | talked it over with a few congenial 
friends. We decided there must be enough folks in our 
part of the world who cared for the sort of summer we 
have at Pine Top—a quiet, restful time, with simple 
living and no frills. We don’t feel we are a bit better 


than anybody else, indeed the people we would rather » 


avoid could buy us all out time and again. A summer 
boarding-place is nothing but a big home, and we 
would not dream of asking into our home the rabble 
you frequently meet when you are a paying guest— 
shoddy, shallow-minded people, chronic kickers, cruel 
gossips, slangy, coarse, ostentatious men and women 
or folks who want to run everything and everybody. 
Nobody cares to be absolutely rude, yet sometimes I 
have had to do things | was ashamed of, simply to get 
away from them, and it spoils all the lovely days when 


‘one wants rest and pleasant companionship. Then, if 


your landlady is a gentlewoman, as dear old Mrs. Sang- 
ster is, think of the indignities she has to suffer! 


¢¢ Pine Top has needed no advertising except among 
our friends; so our congenial circle is seldom in- 
vaded by folks to whom you really can not offer hearty 
friendship. When, by some accident, a stranger does’ 
drift up here, our good landlady tactfully gives her a 
week’s trial, promising a room till some one comes, by 
whom it is engaged. Occasionally the stranger is one 
worthy of a hearty welcome; sometimes she leaves 
when her week is up. Children are made happy here— 
the right sort of children, | mean. Mrs. Sangster would 
rather have rooms stand empty than harbor rude, badly 
trained youngsters, who are prototypes of the grown-up 
‘disagreeables’ of a generation hence. Only she never 
has empty rooms. Tact, gentle consideration, honesty, 
and the real spirit of hospitality pay, not only in cash, 
but also in a broader life and a multitude of friends.” 

I have told this story because some one—the woman 
in the country eager to earn money, or the woman in 
the city searching for a summer home—may find a les- 
son in it, somewhere. From the standpoint of a sum- 
mer boarder, I have seen all sorts of people—the landlady 
more of a gentlewoman than many of her guests—and 
I have pitied her from the bottom of my heart also— 
down to the landlady I should have enjoyed sending to 
jail. You can preempt one corner of a summer board- 
ing-house and see as much of life as if you went a tour 


around the world. 
e? ¢ 


Grass and Oak 
By STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN 





A GRASS-SEED fell where an Acorn lay, 
And jauntily gave him the time o’ day. 

‘The Acorn was quietly unconcerned, 

So the impudent Grass-seed never learned 

If the somnolent lump had even heard— 

The Acorn answered him never a word. 


The Grass-seed, piqued that he'd been ignored— 
So publicly snubbed, so completely floored— 
Remarked, when his blade had started out 

At call of the rain and the sun-warmed drought: 
‘You long lay idling before I came; 

Yet your armored coat looks just the same. 


‘‘See! I am becoming quite green and tall, 
While you 've lain sproutless since ' way last fall. 
I learn from the Oxalis, just beyond 

The Fern that guards with its friendly frond, 
You fell when November's skies were bleak— 
I dropped by your side but yesterweek.” 


But the Acorn was dreaming dreams of storm, 

Of gale and thunder, of summers warm; 

Of winters grim when the forest cracks, 

And the drifts are graved with the wild things’ 
tracks. 

He may have heard what the Grass-stalk said, 

But he deigned not even to turn his head. 


Long after the Grass-seed’s day was done, 
When a haggard and dead-brown thing in the sun 
And breeze waved spiritless to and fro, 

That patient Acorn began to grow. 

His broad leaves opened with leisure grace— 
No equal his of his neighbor's pace. 


* * * ie * oe * 
An Oak now looms where the Acorn lay, 
Dew-crenched by night, sun-swathed by day. 
His trunk is strong as a fighting-mast, 

Its bend as slight in the maddest blast. 

And, scorned, by his feet, there rise and pass 
Each summer a crop Of upstart grass. 


+ + 


The whole face puts on mourning for the death 
of self-respect. 
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Gentleness versus Bluster 


HAVE a business friend who is as modest and as 

gentle as a woman, who is never obtrusive or self- 
assertive, but who has a most remarkable way of get- 
ting things well done, and getting people to see things 
his way. He does it without any noise or pretense. 
He does it as the tender germ of the daffodil lifts its 
head up through the hard turf, by gentle persistency. 

No one feels conscious that this man is trying to influ- 
encehim, or to get him to do a thing against his will; 
but, “somehow, most people about him find themselves 
doing what he wants them to.do. He is so delicate in 
his diplomacy, so gentle in his tact, and so strong in 
his self-confidence that others find themselves agreeing 
with him without really knowing why. 

He has a large number of emyloyees under him, yet 
no one ever hears him raise his voice in anger or assert- 
ive authority. He is so gentle that strangers often 
wonder how he manages to have any discipline: and 
yet everything goes like clockwork in his establishment. 
His employees respect him, like him, because he is 
always kind, considerate, and never scolds, frets, or 
nags; but they know that when he gives an order or 
makes a suggestion it must be obeyed. 

| know another man, working in an institution close 
to him, who is about the same age but the opposite in 
every respect of my friend. He is loud and vulgar, 
critical and domineering. He never asks employees to 
do things; he commands them. 

The result is that he is very unpopular. His em- 
ployees are all afraid of him. Most of them despise 
him, and only obey him through fear. He can not 
hold good workers, and consequently has an inferior 
lot of help; while the man across the way has a very 
tefined, quiet, superior class of employees. 

The boisterous man has very hard work to get things 
done, because he always holds a club over his employees, 
and people do not give up the best thing in them 
through fear of losing their positions. This only 
responds to respect; it is only called out through 
enthusiasm and love for one’s work. 


Little Things Destroy Confidence 


ounG people little realize what a great impression 
small things make upon those who are watching 
their careers. 

A very successful business man became so prejudiced 
against a debtor who did not pay his note until several 
days after it was due, or even speak to him about it, 
that he absolutely lost all confidence in the young man’s 
business ability. 

This young man thought that two or three days 
would not make much difference with a millionaire who 
knew he was honest, but it made all the difference be- 
tween confidence and no confidence. 

Many young men are very careless about their bank- 
ing. They frequently overdraw their accounts, and are 
not prompt in paying or renewing their notes. They 
may be perfectly honest, but they are careless. They lack 
system, are unbusiness-like, and this destroys confidence. 

Good business men are very prompt, and they have 
no patience with procrastinators. Promptness is a 
principle with these men, and a failure to meet an en- 
gagement, to pay a note promptly, a careless habit 
regarding business matters, destroys their confidence. 

There is no one thing outside of honesty which will 
help a man’s credit so much as the reputation of being 
prompt, punctual. Capital is very timid, and unreli- 
ability, the lack of. promptness, slovenly methods, will 
quickly ruin a man’s credit. 

Business men do not like to deal with people they 
have to watch all the time. They like to feel a sense 
of certainty and of security in their dealings with a 
man. 

It does not take long to ruin one’s credit or reputa- 
tion. No matter how careful or honest he may have 
been for years, he can undo it all in a very short time 
by carelessness, forgetfulness, slipshod methods. 


Ability without Character 


"There is nothing so dangerous as unprincipled talent. 

It is one of the greatest American curses. What 
else is such a menace to society as a powerful man 
without principle, a man who uses his genius to tear 
down instead of to build up society ? 


> > 


‘** A very humble door may open the way to large 
opportunities.”’ 


**Good morning, Mr. Shop. Keep me to-day 
and Ill keep you.”’ This was the daily salutation 
of a cheerful, optimistic London tradesman every 
morning as he came to his shop. 
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ad this Spring is aiihecont 


GET ONE FOR YOUR 
SPRING CLEANING 
BEFORE TOO LATE— 


‘Ideal 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 


it Eats Up the Dirt 








“THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


You Don’t Have to Pound the Dust Out 


The terrors of the old primitive way of housecleaning—of ripping up and tearing 
down, of carrying to and fro and out.and in, of endless confusion and toil and 
drudgery—all are now abolished. 


Keep Your Carpets and Rugs on the Floor! 
Keep Your Wall Decorations Hanging! 
Keep Your Upholstered Furniture in its Place! 

Right where they are, the THE IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER will lift out of them, by its suction 
force, every particle of dirt and dust and every germ, moth and egg of vermin. It will renovate every- 
thing in your home, It will make everything clean, wholesome, sanitary and sweet—outside and in and 
through and through. 


Everybody Can Afford It Anybody Can Operate It 


Operated either by hand or electric motor, the IDEAL 


Completely equipped for hand operation, the IDEAL 
Vacuum Cleaner COSTS)ONLY $25. Equipped with 
electric motor for direct current, $55; for alternating cur- 
rent, $60. The motor is of the best standard type. It uses 
only about two cents worth of electricity an hour. All 
you have to do is to attach it to your electric light fixture. 

So tremendous is the saving effected by the IDEAL 
VACUUM CLEANER in time, labor, health and actual 
money that its small price is quickly returned many times 


VACUUM CLEANER does the work of power plants cost- 
ing a thousand dollars and upwards, and does it better 
and with more convenience. No skill needed either to 
use or maintain it. 

The hand machine puts no tax on the strength—your 
8-year-old boy might well scorn the task as too easy— 
compared with sweeping, it is play. The electric motor 





is not a necessity, but a luxury. 


pe ree IN PRICE—After June 
poner nn oaulnped, les xt, the price of each motor 


over. 





eaueels pound = = out of your carpets and 
rugs under the mistaken notion that you are 
pounding the dirt out .of them? Or why 
send your valuable fabrics away to be 
treated you don’t know how? 

The ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
renovates every time it cleans. Its 
cost is less than what is ordinarily 
paid a professional renovator for just 
one cleaning. And it remains to 
serve you all the year ‘round. 


Send your order for one of these valuable 
machines at once. Our Free Illustrated 
Booklet tells a nee > My will mean a new 
era in your home rite for it to-day. 











THE OLD WAY 


THE NEW WAY 
The AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 





Do you want more Income NOW?—Spare time will do 


Do you want to add to your present earnings and still keep your present position? 
Are you ready to test a new business that will make you independent, but which 
will take your entire time ONLY when you are satisfied that it is PERMANENT, 
that it is DEPENDABLE and that it will PAY YOU BETTER than your present 
work? THEN INVESTIGATE THIS NEW BUSINESS. 


That’s all I po oars oc po The evidence is yours for the asking.. The facts and 
figures—the absolute proof of every claim made is publishee in a new booklet, called 
the, - FF edges BOOK ”—sent free. Here are just a few extracts from it. 
Full addresses of all are given in the book. 
“In less than 60 days, SPARE TIME, m comestosions were $68.27"" writes Frank R. North 
rup, Des cher j In SPA o — only have earned $110 in less than two months” says 
Henry Bickner, Jr., Schenectad Working evenings and spare time, my commissions 
amounted to $168 the first three Jk He writes C. W. Huttel, Pa. 
for free ‘‘ POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION 
Write today §USinkss” ana _this new book, Address, 


AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 20 State Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


RECEIVERS’ SALE! 4.2000 Library 


s For Only $29.50 


Venice opportunity to get these fifteen sate sate bound volumes com: patna te the 
of Universal History, for less than half value. The publishers have 

a receivers, must dispose of yy setsto paythe obiigstions ‘of the publishers. Fora Mettenlted 

time we will send Re a set for free examination without aski 7 you to pay one cent down. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: S€*%2_Us Your avpre 


on the coupon ora soiling *, you would like to receive for free = 

amination the 15 volumes of of Vasveren History in your 
send them Vy ft - charges pre . Look —< these 

if you decide = 78 io not My send 


























home and we wi 


coma only cent, a ‘and and $2.00 a1 ionth=-onty $20. 0.40 LA thie eae per + >/ " suo wanesk, Obleage 

The Library of ebepeapl Esters fs 8 Commune BS hole work / 1 would like to exam- 

written oF ‘America's on oe nd end ine 8 eet of 

Sreatest ech olars. There ar 5,000 P 00 finely engraved / flistory in my Some eo free 

Taps, 700 full page illustrations. I Don’t delay. / for & Wank, 

Write to us at once. Ve. want you to examine this grand work / 

in your home for a week before deciding. fi Aer me 
AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS CORP’H, / 

Dep’t Wabash Ave., Chicago / Address... sone anes 








Dati ealine't ination widereea 10 inches high; weight 
boxed, almost 75 lbs. 
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The Advancement of 
Shorthand 


Improvements of Capabilities and 
Development of Qualifications 
by Learning How Others 
Do Their Work 


Every science and profession has its literature which 
notes its advancement, and disseminates to all its fol- 
lowers and practitioners the methods by which its 
greatest accomplishments are achieved, and keeps the 
individual member advised continually as to the state 
of advancement at the very highest point of learning in 
his profession. 


The Shorthand Writer Magazine 


This magazine is to the shorthand profession what 
the professional journal is to the physician or the law- 
yer; what the trade journal is to the mechanic or to the 
tradesman, and it is the only magazine in the world 
which is edited and published by practical shorthand 
reporters, and which appeals to the writers of all systems 
of shorthand, which neither sells its editorial pages to 
authors or publishers nor advocates any one system of 
shorthand or shorthand school. 

[he stenographer who proposes to make shorthand 
his life work is interested in knowing as much as can be 
learned of his profession, and the shorthand writer who 
intends to use shorthand as a means of entering some 
other field can best accomplish his purpose by being 
thorough in shorthand, by knowing all that he can learn 
about the profession. These two features make this 
magazine indispensable to all stenographers. 


Material in the Shorthand Writer 


It contains articles on the qualifications of Shorthand 


Reporters; how to enter business as an expert reporter; 
a department dealing especially with the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, of which The Short- 
hand Writer is the official organ; another dealing with 
licensed court reporters; another showing fac-simile 
notes of successful shorthand writers; a department of 
editorials on the subject of shorthand; etc.; a court 


reporting department. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Legal Pleadings,” giving from 
the standpoint of the lawyer, law clerk, stenographer, 
court reporter, the forms which are used in a law suit 
from its very inception, and this department will carry 
legal forms through to the point where cases are finally 
decided in the supreme court and become a part of the 


supreme court reports. These articles begun in the 
March number will continue for at least a year and per- 
haps longer. They are prepared by men of unques- 


tioned ability, and contain matter which can not be 
secured except by drawing on the widest personal 
experience in dealing with them. 

Another department which will be continued for at 
least a year deals with forms used by an office lawyer; 
the organization of corporations; the preparations of 
notes, bonds, bills, contracts, mortgages, deeds and 
scores of other forms which are absolutely essential to 
the successful education of business men, and high class, 
well paid stenographers. 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Encyclopedia of the Crafts” 
are articles dealing with the technique of almost every 
art and craft known, giving the technical language, and 
a description of the conduct of the various lines of 
business, industry and manufacture. 


lhis magazine is published monthly; its subscribers 
are unanimous in saying that each copy is worth more 
than a year’s. subscription. It does not .send out 
sample copies iree; the price of a year’s subscription is 
two dollars; the price of a single copy is twenty cents. 


We desire every stenographer who reads this article 
to know what our magazine is, and therefore we offer 
a three months’ test subscription just once to ‘any 'one 
individual for twenty-five cents. : 

The Eastern office of The Shorthand Writer is in the 
Broadway and 39th St. Building, New York City; the 
Western office is 79 Clark St., Chicago. : 

Stenographers may fill out the coupon below and 
send it with twenty-five cents either in stamps, coin or 
money order and secure a test subscription on the con- 
ditions above stated. Address 


The Shorthand Writer, 
79 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Enclosed find twenty-five cents for three months test 
subscription to The Shorthand Writer, beginning with 
THUD CIEE OE 6 0:0) 5.6 60'S. s s See twine ttana-ose seen 
PRONG isn. ck bs Shane neh Ones ccab en adaes + aece ieee 
Address 
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‘Shorthand Experts 


Advancement by Expert Shorthand 
Reporters in the Matter of 
' Writing and Teaching 
Shorthand 


It is as easy to learn a good system of Shorthand 
giving one the benefits of the practical experience of 
experts. as to learn a poor system which has behind it 
no experience. 

A few years ago real scientific shorthand was in a 
primitive state, and the labor and preparation necessary 
to become an expert reporter required not only a great 
deal.of time, energy and patient study, but was gener- 
ally regarded as requiring such peculiar qualities of 
natural aptitude, to enable one to become an expert 
reporter that only a very small percentage of beginners 
in the study ever qualified for even mediocre reporting, 
and it was very rare indeed that one qualified for report- 
ing in court or to take legislative debates. It would 
have been impossible fifteen years ago to have had 
expert reporters as officials in all the courts in the coun- 
try because there were not enough experts to fill the 
— and now that almost every state in the union 

as provided for official reporters at a compensation 

which enables the reporter to usually earn as much if 
not more money than the lawyer, there is an added 
demand as well for experts from those states which first 
adopted shorthand as a method of recording proceed- 
ings in court by reason of increase in population and 
consequent increase in litigation. 

Besides this the"high class, well paid private secretary 
of to-day must generally be required to possess great 
capabilities as a stenographer, more so than a court 
reporter but a few years ago. : 

This great demand for expert shorthand writers of 
necessity produces facilities for the graduation of 
experts, and the best possible results can only be 
secured by giving to the student of shorthand the bene- 
fit of the practical experience of expert shorthand 
reporters. 

Besides this the science of shorthand has within recent 
years been perfected, modernized, brought down to 
date, improved and simplified by those whose experi- 
ence in applying the art have qualified them to put 
into their revision of shorthand the results of many 
years of practical experience. 


Expert Shorthand not Hard to Learn 


There are many first-class systems of shorthand; 
they are all, however, based on one standard founda- 
tion, and the shorthand which is actually written by 
expert reporters differs so slightly that it may well be 
said that expert shorthand reporters use substantially 
the same system. 

A few years ago an expert shorthand school was 
established with two local schools, one in Chicago and 
one in New York; it was started by practical short- 
hand writers and is conducted by practical shorthand 
reporters. Its lessons are so arranged that it can teach 
by correspondence almost if not fully as satisfactorily as 
by personal instruction and each pupil of this school 
receives direct, individual, personal attention in the 
correction, of his work from expert shorthand reporters. 

The gentleman in charge of the school in New York 
was for over fifteen years a congressional reporter in 
Washington; he reported the anthracite coal strike 
arbitration, and went abroad for the United States 
government to report the Alaskan Boundary dispute. 
The School in Chicago is likewise conducted by expert 
shorthand reporters who have achieved a national repu- 
tation for ability as expert reporters. 

This school numbers among its graduates hundreds of 
court reporters, private secretaries and high class, well 
paid commercial stenographers throughout the entire 
world, and its instruction is guaranteed by a substantial 
legal contract to return money paid for tuition if one is 


dissatisfied with the course. 


Persons interested in learning shorthand who have no 
knowledge of it, and persons who are now stenographers 
but desire to improve their capabilities in shorthand, 
will please. either fill out the coupon below or write to 
the school nearest them for the catalog of this school 
which is sent free on application. 


Success Shorthand School 


Eastern Office, Suite 53, 1416 Broadway, New York. 
Western Office, Suite 35, 79 Clark St., Chicago. 


Send me without expense your catalog ‘‘A Book of 
Inspiration.” 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
OF ADVERTISING © 


The first of a series of twelve articles 
by the Advertising Editor 


Y FATHER Was a country gentleman, raised just 
below the Mason and Dixon Line, and enjoyed to 
the fullest all that that meant in the South before the 
Civil War. Stock of my grandfather’s assets was taken 
after the war, and a deplorable condition disclosed. 
The sons had to go to work. So, at the age of about 
twenty-five, my father was found making his monthly 
trips through the small towns of Southern Kentucky, 
representing a large wholesale establishment with head- 
quarters in Louisville. 

At that time the only railroad in the State was the 
Louisville and Nashville. This line ran straight through 
the State, almost North and South, so it was necessary 
for him to travel almost entirely by team. In his 
memoirs are to be found the record of many inter- 
esting experiences of those days of difficult travel; but 
the most significant facts, as related to the subject of 
advertising, were his methods in salesmanship. These 
differed, however, in no startling way from those em- 
ployed at that time by the great army of such salesmen 
sent out from all of the large manufacturing centers; 
but they show the existence of a general effective 
method. 

The telegraph, the telephone, and the railroads were 
means of communication rarely heard of, and, of course, 
never enjoyed by those communities. Newspapers, 
and other forms of printed news, were infrequent visi- 
tors. The traveling salesman was the news-carrier, 
and on his ability to tell the interesting news items 
depended largely his success as a salesman. 

In those days a salesman would never open his 
samples to the merchant until he had gone over the 
latest Washington despatches, and all other items of 
general interest, and it was expected of him to sit up at 
the tavern late into the night discussing the questions 
of the day with the townspeople. He was fresh from 
the center of the great urban activities, and knew about 
all things. The bits of news dropped by him were, of 
course, passed on by word of mouth until they had 
reached all in the community. This commercial indi- 
vidual was copied by many of those with whom he 
came in contact. His mannerisms, style of dress, et 
cetera, were rather of a newer order, therefore his influ- 
ence was greater with many people than that of the 
village or town parson. « 

Few of us realize the part the traveling salesman of 
that age took in educating his own little flock to a 
higher order of things. He was paid to sell goods, not 
to educate; his employer asked him to bring to the 
attention of the merchants the newest devices for human 
comfort, the most improved farm implements, as well 
as the latest styles in clothing; but conditions forced 
him also to keep fresh on the great march of human 


events, and to pass his knowledge on to people hungry - 


for knowledge of the deeds and misdeeds of other 
people. 


It is interesting to speculate for a moment on the’ 


probable condition of our country if no other method 
of communicating news to the unsettled sections had 
been discovered. Things might have been very differ- 
ent—at any rate, most of us to-day are glad we are 
living in this age. 

Modern business philosophy has in it the same in- 
centives as were found in the old, and there is little in 
either that looks philanthropic. A desire to sell in 
large volumes and at a profit, always has been and still 
is the great motive power behind all business institu- 
tions. Surely, a single thought concerning the educa- 
tion of the American public rarely, if ever, squeezes in 
through the doors of directors rooms, unless it be 
‘educate them to buy more of our goods.” 

The great march of commercial progress, the creating 
ofa general feeling of want, or desire for better things— 
in short, the desire to sell—was responsible for the 
traveling salesman of old, as it is for the advertising or 
the modern printed salesman of to-day. The maga- 
zines and the weekly and the daily newspapers have 
taken the traveling salesman’s place. They are reach- 
ing millions, in fact, the whole reading public, where 
he only reached hundreds. They are performing the 
same educational functions, as well as the same com- 
mercial ones, but in a much broader and more intelligent 
manner, and they are being paid by the same commercial 
institutions as paid the traveling salesman of the old days. 

So, in truth, we find the advertiser making it possible 
for the publisher to put into the homes of the world 
expressions of the thoughts of the greatest thinkers of 
this age. The best literature first finds its way to the 
great magazines, and first gets its distribution through 
that medium. Books from the me of great authors of all 
ages are exploited monthly in the advertising pages of the 
magazines. Institutions of learning, technical and other- 
wise, are found making strong pleas for more students. 
Every modern appliance for human comfort, entertain- 
ment, and general social and commercial advancement 
is being explained, even to the smallest detail, in words 
and illustrations, by the printed salesman. The ability 
of the best writers of the English language, the best busi- 
ness promoters, the keenest intellects, the most modern 
minds, is being employed to construct the advertising 
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that is reaching you by way of the magazines. © If-the 
adult public read only magazine advertising, even in this 
day of great search and demand for learning, they would 
receive a liberal education, for is it not true that about 
the choicest English is to be found within the borders 
of advertisements ? + It is there that we are to learn all of 
the points worth while concerning machines and de- 
vices constructed for our use, from automobiles to 
washing machines. Through the advertising pages of 
the great magazines we are told of about every advance 
in business, science, every change in style of dress, 
every forward step in health, mind, and physical culture. 
Alnost every product of man’s mind at one time or 
another has its introduction to the public through the 
medium of advertising. 

Can it not be truthfully said that advertising is one of 
our most powerful educational forces? It must be con- 
fessed that advertising has not quite reached a point 
where it is all to be considered as trustworthy and so 
constructed and conducted as to be of most value to 
those who read it and follow its suggestions, but the 
demand for a strict censorship on the part of the pub- 
lisher is having counsel with his conscience and with 
his best business judgment. The soundness of such a 
plea is soon to be comprehensible to all, not excepting 
publishers and advertisers. 

The Advertising Editor is hearing from a number of 
our subscribers regarding this mystifying and yet ex- 
tremely absorbing subject, and he is glad. The letters 
are all of much interest, and, too, they are encouraging. 
Let him have more of your advertising notions. 

Does what you have just read appeal to your sense of 
humor, or does it seem to have certain instructive 
values? We will have more to say on the subject in 


the June issue. ns - 
Two Interesting 
Editorials 


uccess MaGAziNne’s vigorous campaign against 
“Cannonism” and the machine control of 
the House of Representatives has drawn forth a 
great amount of newspaper comment, from which 
we select the two following editorials as being of 
peculiar interest. The first, a notably generous 
and outspoken recognition of the immense power 
for good wielded to-day by the weekly and 
monthly magazines, is from the Philadelphia 
North American: 


The Daily Paper and the Magazine 


Readers of the North American are not uncertain 
about the estimate of the value to the nation of the 
awakening of the public conscience and the establish- 
ment of right civic standards during Roosevelt’s seven 
years’ tenure of the presidency. 

But, rightly or wrongly, we think it a novel exam- 
ple of candor for a metropolitan daily newspaper to 
admit that the progress made would have been impos- 
sible of accomplishment but for the work of a group of 
weekly and monthly publications. 

The North American is not mock modest. When 
we do something that seems worth while we do not 
hesitate to blow our own trumpet. Most assuredly we 
should not dream of belittling the splendid record of a 
free press that dates from Wilkes, pilloried. 

But we believe in frankness in all things and in the 
correct chronicling of changes and developments that 
affect national thought and conduct. So we feel it 
necessary to speak the conclusion forced upon us by 
careful retrospect of the past ten years. And that con- 
clusion is that the new type of weekly and monthly 
magazine created in this country is the most impressive 
modern proof that a way always will be found to 
enlighten and express public opinion. 

It is not with any feeling of cynicism or despondency 
that we record the fact that the influence for real, 
patriotic, right thinking exerted by the daily newspapers 
of America was dwindling almost to the degree of 
degeneracy. That is the blunt truth, even though the 
daily newspapers have refrained from speaking it. 

But we never faltered in our belief in the poets, who 
are the true prophets, after all. And so, when we saw 
the world’s strongest people sinking into subserviency 
to a sordid power, only because the people were being 
served by a press that was worse than subsidized, a 
press that had become enslaved, we did not doubt the 
outcome. We simply pinned our faith to the words 
that Kipling put into the mouth of ‘‘ The American 
Spirit” in speaking of ‘‘ The American,” that 

‘*—-through the change of mood and mood 
Mine ancient humor saves him whole. 
And in the teeth of all the schools, 
I! I shall save him at the last!’’ 
* ~ * * + ~ * 

And this is only a confirmation of the belief expressed 
by every deep observer of this unique nation, from 
De Tocqueville to Bryce, that when apparently com- 
pletely throttled the indomitable American spirit: kicks 
aside all precedent and finds an outlet. 

* * * a * * * 

Two things above all others stand out as factors in 
















































Ever since its introduction in 1895, the ANGELUS—the Pioneer piano-player— 
has made steady progress toward the goal of perfection, and thus, by keeping 


in advance of its imitators, has maintained its superiority. Now comes 


The New 88 Note Instrument 
Heretofore, whether in cabinet form, or installed within the case of a piano, the ANGELUS 


has been made with a range of 65 notes—in this respect like other piano players—but now 
we are building it so it will play 88 notes, the entire keyboard of the piano. The new 
ANGELUS gives to its user, the same playing compass as that of the concert pianist, for it is 
thus possible to play every note, from the lowest in the bass to the highest in the treble. 
The patented and exclusive features of the ANGELUS instruments, including the Phrasing Lever, MELODANT, 
the Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Melody Buttons, the ARTISTYLE music rolls, and the Duplex Spool. 
The KNABE-ANGELUS, the EMERSON-ANGELUS, the ANGELUS-PIANO in 
the United States ; the GOURLAY-ANGELUS and the ANGELUS-PIANO in Canada. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Business Established in 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 
Regent House Regent Street London. 
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| Model 3 Takes Paper 10% in. Wide | 
Model 3A Takes Paper 12 in. Wide 
Model 3B Takes Paper 14% in. Wide | 
| Model 3C Takes Paper 18% in. Wide Fe 
i Model 3D Takes Paper 22% in. Wide 
Model 3E Takes Paper 26% in. Wide 





















This is Model 3F Takes Paper 324 in. wide 


Monarch 
Wide Carriages 


Made in Seven 
Differeat Widths 











Monarch Adaptability 


Monarch Typewriters do more than merely 
write letters. They write anything from index 
cards to the widest forms you wish to use— 
all with the same ease and satisfaction. The Let us demonstrate to you the mechanical 
widest Monarch carriage runs as easily as the | reasons for the ‘‘Monarch Light Touch.”’ 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet ‘ 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Bld¢., 300 Broadway, New York 
* Monarch Typewriter Co., Lid., 98 King St., W., Toronto, 128 St.Peter’s St., Montreal. Branches and dealersthroughout the world, 


narrowest. Furthermore, the touch of the keys 
and the shift for capitals is equally light on all 
Monarch Models. 








IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘ SUCCESS MAGAZINE *’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 283 
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Who Taught You 
to Strop a Razor? 


Or who led you to believe that you could 
shave in comfort without stropping? 

If you have been untaught or if you have been 
misled by ‘‘no stropping”’ fallacies, let this fact 
sink in. 

You have got to stropa razor to get a perfect shave. 
Each shave, each stroke, takes something from 
the blade’s keen edge. 
Stropping on/y will iin it at its best and since 
stropping is an art that the average man has 
neither time nor patience to master, the 


SAFETY 
RAZO 
(Automatic Stropper and Razor in One—Strops Itself) 


is the average man’s shaving salvation. It is the only razor 
which amyone can strop automatically, correctly and quickly 
without “knack” or inconvenience. ° 

No taking apart to strop or clean, and a new, sharp edge for 
every shave. As simple as the “old style”, as safe as the safest 
of “safetys” and as comfortably effective as the best of barbers. 


Send for our booklet ««Shaving Sense’. Free if you send us your dealer’ s name. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Dept. I, 345 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
6x New Oxford Street, W., London 


Blade always sharp—lasts for months. 


14 St. Helen Street, Montreal 





Standard Outfit—Self-stropping Silver-Plated Razor, 12 blades and fine Horsehide Strop in Leather Case, $5.00 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days trial. 


How 









Frome ee wacker Se ie. Oe ape Os ate, ot 
office work, is not the one that draws the envelope, 
It is the man that sells the goods; there is no it to what he 


$1,000 to $10,000 A Year ZH 


nd expenses. We will teach you to be a high-grade Salesman by mail 

- in eight weeks and our Free Bureau will assist 
you to secure a position as a Traveling with areliablefirm. We 
received calls for salesmen from 3,000 firms last year, and assisted hun- 
positions where a great many of 

@ month and expenses and some of 

that. Weare receiving hundreds of new calls for 
salesmen for the summer and fall rush. If are ambitious and want 
to enter the most independent, best paid, pleasant — in the 


world, where you can i your earning from two to ten times, our 
free book, “A Knight of the Grig” wil show you how. Write (or call) 
today. Address nearest e 


Training Association, 
Kansas City San Francisco 


6: Which Man Will You Be? 

















GREATEST LAUNCH 


Price, $110 


LENGTH 16 FEET 
BEAM 4 FT. 2 IN. 
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Mullins Silent Underwater Exhau: 


ble 
ullins Patented Steel Construction like chambers like 
insures speed and absolute safety. 


ts with large 
Row 
V hittelsey ker, New York—the most 


net three months’ later: so write to-day Ww. H. Mullins 


For Qpr Catalogue. 


ar 


» 105 Franklin Street, Sa 





OFFER EVER MADE 


a —_— MOTOR 3 H.P. 
is a trim, speedy, elegant! i Mullins Steel Launch—with teed 
Mullins 1909 Special ” sesso miter soba” taped afr wo oye Sovarati Eapine snd 
M torpedo boa’ ‘e boats, 

Ou: 


te Catalogue of Motor Boats, Marine ny Hi and Fishi: Boats 
gives complete papcifeations of the * soe tpecial™ and ral particulars a our entibaly sow line o' 1900 Models designed by 
\ Whita successful naval architects in America, When you want your boat you will want it af once, 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


the lessening of the influence of the daily press: The 
first is the prs of newspapers by rich men, utterly 
destitute of any comprehension of the right functions 
of journalism. Jay Gould failed in his attempt at this 
sort of prostitution of public opinion. From Hunting- 
ton, in California, to Morgan and Belmont, in New 
York, and from ‘‘Fingy” Connors, in Buffalo, to 
Oliver, in Pittsburg, we have only too many proofs 
that the plan now succeeds. 

Yet even more potent, we think, is the ‘yielding of 
the newspaper’s sense of patriotism and right to the 
greedy demands of the great industries in the commun- 
ity in which each chances to have its being. 

Read the comments on the Payne tariff bill, and 
every sane, well-informed American discounts the com- 
ment of the Boston papers regarding raw and finished 
materials that affect the factories of New England. 
Most of the Philadelphia criticism counts for no more 
than what New Orleans says of sugar, or Pittsburg of 
steel, or San Francisco of fruits, or Chicago of packing- 
house products. And it is common knowledge that 
what almost every big New York newspaper says is a 
Wall Street echo. 

And so when it had come to pass that the period of 
the daily newspaper as the exponent of enlightened 
public opinion had closed, as they became localized, 
the men of the magazines, with their touch upon the 
pulse of the national situation, came forward. A 
vacuum had been created. They filled it. 

And the result has been that our civilization owes a 
debt to what has been done by McClure’s, Everybody's, 
Hampton’s, the American, Pearson’s, Success MaGazine, 
the Outlook, the Independent, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and last, but most emphatically not least, Collier’s. 

We believe that an absolutely new development, 
not only in the field of literature and the activities of 
publication, but a thoroughly novel factor in our 
American civilization, has come into being within ten 
years. 

Concerning it we shall have more to say in future. 
Meanwhile, we ask our readers to think for themselves, 
as we have been thinking, to what extent they have 
been informed and to what extent their attitude toward 
public affairs has been shaped by the periodicals that 
were either non-existent or negligible less than ten 
years ago. 


The second, a characteristically venomous 
shaft, is from that witty and adroit opponent of 
progress, the New York Sun: 


Government by Magazines 


Last fall’s Congressional elections might have made 
the insurgents in the House of Representatives a little 
doubtful about the potency of those weekly and 
monthly publications which set up the hue and cry 
against ‘‘Cannonism” as good business. Some Repub- 
lican Representatives were defeated for reelection, but 
they were not all members of the so-called ‘‘ organiza- 
tion.” One of the most notable insurgents, the re- 
doubtable Pete Hepsurn, fell by the waysidé in lowa. 
Now as they reflect on this week’s contest in the House 
itself and ask one another what they are gbing to do 
next, with Mr. Cannon firmly seated again in the 
Speaker’s chair and acting under rules which do not 
diminish the Speaker’s power, and remember that this 
was accomplished despite the telegraphed opposition 
of five ‘‘ progressive” periodicals, government of the 
magazines, by the magazines and for the magazines, 
must look as though it had perished from the earth like 
a dream that is gone. 


+ + 
A Biblical Retort 


rs. GALES, a proqninent Washington hostess, gave a 

dinner where N. P. Willis was an honored guest, 
according to Mrs. Sherwood’s book ‘‘ Here, There, and 
Everywhere.” Her niece, an attractive young lady, 
was seated at the opposite end of the table, next to 
Mr. Willis, who was very attentive to her. Mrs. Gales 
sent a card to her niece which read, ‘‘ Don’t flirt so 
with Nat Willis.” 

Now it happened that Mrs. Gales herself was talking 
in a most interested and vivacious fashion to her 
neighbor, a Mr. Campbell. Willis saw the writing on 
the card and instantly retorted, in behalf of his partner: 
‘*Dear aunt, don't attempt my young feelings to trammel, 
Nor strain at a Nat while you swallow a Campéeli." 


Where Old Hats Are Fashionable 


[* some countries hats do not have to be in the latest 

style in order to be popular. With the inhabitants 
of a little group of islands known as the Nicobars, only 
old hats are desired. This peculiar custom affects the 
trade of the island, for old and young, chief and subject, 
compete with each other in their endeavor to see who 
can acquire'the oldest hat. Consequently, all the second- 
hand dealers in Calcutta make annual excursions to the 
Nicobars to dispose of their valueless stock. These 
misshapen and dilapidated head coverings are traded 
for coconuts, the only valuable product of the islands. 
The number of decadent hats collected during the life- 
time of one of the oldest inhabitants is regarded in 
much the same light as a collection of paintings or rare 
silver is with us. 


If SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE,” IN ANGWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 283 
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MOTHER 


[Continued from page 3707] 


It is always the poor mother on whom the burden 
falls; and the pathetic thing is that she rarely gets 
much credit or praise. 

Many mothers in the poor and working classes prac- 
tically sacrifice all that most people hold dearest in 
life for their children. They deliberately impair their 
health, wear themselves out, make all sorts of sacrifices, 
to send a worthless boy to college. They take in 
washing, go out house-cleaning, do the hardest and 
most menial work, in order to give their boys and girls 
an education and the benefit of priceless opportunities 
that they never had; yet, how often, they are rewarded 
only with total indifference and neglect! 

Some time ago I heard of a young girl, beautiful, gay, 
full of spirit and vigor, who married and had four chil- 
dren. The husband died penniless, and the mother made 
the most heroic efforts to educate the children. By dint 
of unremitting toil and unheard of sacrifices and priva- 
tions she succeeded in sending the boys to college and 
the girls to a boarding-school. ‘‘ When they came home, 
pretty, refined girls and strong young men, abreast with 
all the new ideas and tastes of their times, she was a 
worn-out, commonplace old woman. They had their own 
pursuits and companions. She lingered among them for 
two or three years, and then died, of some sudden fail- 
ure of the brain. The shock woke them to conscious- 
ness of the truth. They hung over her, as she lay 
unconscious, in an agony of grief. The oldest son, as 
he held her in his arms, cried: ‘You have been a good 
mother to us!’ Her face colored again, her eyes kindled 
into a smile, and she whispered: ‘You never said so 
before, John.’ Then the light died out, and she was 
gone.” 

Who can ever depict the tragedies that have been 
enacted in the hearts of American mothers who have 
suffered untold tortures from neglect, indifference, and 
lack of appreciation. 

What a pathetic story of neglect many a mother’s 
letters from her grown-up children could tell! A few 
scraggly lines, a few sentences now and then, hurriedly 
written and mailed—often to ease a troubled conscience 
—mere apologies for letters, which chill the mother 
heart. 

There are plenty of wealthy men in this country who 
owe everything to the mothers who made all sorts of 
sacrifices for their rearing and education. When they 
became prosperous, these men neglected their devoted 
mothers, but came to their senses at their funerals. 
Then they spent more money on expensive caskets, 
flowers, and emblems of mourning than they had spent 
on their poor, loving, self-sacrificing mothers for many 
years while alive. Men who, perhaps, never thought 
of carrying flowers to their mothers in life, pile them 
high on their coffins. There is nothing which pains a 
mother so much as ingratitude from the children for 
whom she has risked her life, and to whose care and 
training she has given her best years. 

1 know men who owe their success in life to their 
mothers, who have become prosperous and influential, 
because of the splendid training of the self-sacrificing 
mother, the education secured for them at an inestimable 
cost to her, and yet they seldom think of taking her 
flowers, confectionery, little delicacies, or taking her to a 
place of amusement, or of giving her a vacation, or be- 
stowing upon her any of the little attentions and favors 
so dear to a woman’s heart. They seem to think she is 
past the age for these things, that she no longer cares 
for them, that about all she expects is enough to eat 
and drink, and the simplest kind of raiment. 

These men do not know the feminine heart which 
never changes in these respects, except to grow more 
appreciative of the little attentions, the little considera- 
tions, and thoughtful acts which meant so much to 
them in their younger days. 

Not long ago | heard a mother, whose sufferings 
and sacrifices for her children during a long and ter- 
tible struggle with poverty should have given her a 
monument, say, that she guessed she ’d better go to the 
old ladies’ home‘and end her days there. What a pic- 
ture that was! An old lady with white hair and a 
sweet, beautiful face; with a wonderful light in her 
eye; calm, serene, and patient, yet dignified, whose 
children, all of whom are married and successful, made 
her feel as if she were a burden. She had no home of 
her own, not a single piece of furniture, or any of the 
things which are so dear to the feminine heart. Think 
of this old woman, who, in order to bring up and edu- 
cate and fit for successful careers, half a dozen ungrate- 
ful, selfish children, had made sacrifices that were simply 
heartrending, receiving, in her old age, only a stingy 
monthly allowance from her prosperous sons. They 
live in luxurious homes, but have never offered to pro- 
vide a home for the poor, old rheumatic, broken-down 
mother who for so many years slaved for them. They 
put their own homes, stocks, and other property in 
their wives’ names, and while they pay the rent of their 
mother’s meagerly furnished rooms and provide for her 
actual needs, they apparently never think what joy it 
would give her to own her own home, and to possess 
some pretty furnishings, and.a few pictures. 

| know a mother whose children are in easy circum- 
stances who is obliged to ask them for everything 
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There is But One 





“Holeproof Hosiery” 






























Now 25c a Pair 


It has the name ‘“‘Holeproof’”’ on the toe. 


Please do not judge the genuine by 
heavy and coarse imitations. 


“Holeproof” is the original guaranteed hosiery. We 


worked 31 years to perfect it. 
rience can make a hose as good. 
It is light, soft and attractive. 


No maker with less expe- 


There are a hundred other hosieries with guarantees 


like ours. 
and coarse. 
“‘Holeproof” today costs the same as 
You may as well have it. 
We pay an average of 63c a pound fo 
comes from Egypt. 
6-ply heel and toe. 


say merely ““Holeproof Hose.” 


But you don’t want hose cumbersome, heavy 


the common. 


rour yarn. Ours 


We use 3-ply yarn throughout with a 
Thus we get superior wear. 

We spend $30,000 a year for inspection. 
on ‘‘Holeproof”’ if you’ll compare all kinds. 
Look for the name on the 


You'll insist 
But don’t 


toe, else you may get an imitation not even half so good. 
If you want the most for your money you must see 


that you get ““Holeproof.” 


This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs: “If 


any or all of these hose come to holes 


or need darning 


within six months from the day you buy them, we will 


replace them free.” 
Ask for our Free Book- 












let * Howto Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 





pearl . lavender ‘ht blue 
mode,” Sices, 9% to io wie 


Sox (extra 
Island cotton. 6 pairs, 
Lustre 





6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 
—up to 

The genuine “Holeproof” are soldin your 
town. On request we will tell you the 
Or we will ship direct, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance, 


“Holeproof” are made for men, women 
and children. Ask your people to try them. 


ee Your Hote obnsured? 


dealers’ names. 


$3.00 





1 lavender, lig 
and 1 oa Sizes of to 12. 


and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 





—, Sizes, 8 to 11. 


toe. Sizes, 5to ll. 
Black and tan. S 





Holeproof Hosiery Co., 367 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


"s hose made today. 





Holeproof Soz—6 paire. $1.50. Medium and light t. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 


J iJ gun ™ and 
pairs of a size and weight in 
a box. eS as des 


-Sox —6 pairs, $3. Finished like s' 
Extra light weight. Black. navy blue, light and dark t 
t blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color, 


Full-Fashioned Soxz—6 pairs, $3. Same colors 


Stockings 6 irs, 
tan, and black with white feet = Me 8 to ll. 
ished silk. Extra light weight. 


oa kk 
and tan. Specially reinforced , heel and 


Stockings — 6 *, $3. 

me = A ang Boe 

andtoe. Sizes, 5 to 9%. These are the best Reg. U. 8. Pot, 
children’ 1906, 
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desired. 
—Made entirely of Sea 
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Medium weight. Black, 
ry Fin- 
‘an and 
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FOR ALL MEN AT ALL TIMES 





LITHOLIN Linen Collarsand Cuffs, 
waterproofed, fit every man and every occasion. 
No other kind so good—when at your desk, on the 
train, at the dance, or in. the field, you'll find them 
No more 
worry about collars “ wilting,” for they won't. They 
never fray. A wipe with a damp cloth gets rid of 


comfortable, clean and in style always. 


any soil, and makes them white as new. All troub 


is saved, and you do away with the present weekly 
expense for laundering. No “tie-binding” with the 
All styles and sizes. 


turn-downs—there’s a space. 
The same collar you have always wom, only waterproofed. 


Collars. 25c. Cuffs 50c.. 
Always sold from a RED box. Avoid substitutes. 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles; size, how many, with re- 


mittance, and we will mail, postpaid. Styles book free on request, 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 


7 Waverly Place, New York. 


FIT 
COMFORT 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE,’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOBS. SEE PAGE” 283° 
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P ali d F or My Home Which of These 5 Free Books 


\RD HEADED FARMERS of long experience and young men raised Telli bo - i 
H on farms in the States, who have come to Sunny. Southern Alberta to ~ About Our Home-Making 
make their homes “on the crops,’’ are writing hundreds of such letters Plan in Sunny Southern Alberta, 


as these to their friends— Do You Want? 
am 
Write at once for the books you want 


—low prices—maps-—descriptiuns and 
all facts about our guaranteed crop- 











Gleichen, Alberta, Can., Oct. 17, 1908. 
My Alberta Red Winter wheat, sown on sed brenking has yielded 
bushels per acre of No 2 Hard, weighed 66 pounds to the bushel. Sold 
at 78 cents. Will pay for my land with this on crop: 
MARCELLAN BOLINGER. 


Mr. Bolinger came from Colorado, Write to him if you wish but be sure to payment-plan which a 
write to us for any of our free books shown here—We’ll send you such facts as will a CoN, of the Canadian Pacific 
cause you to “sit up-nights”’ to read them. ‘There is fascinating interest in such ¥- V0." No crops—no pay. 


letters as these from the actual men with their families on homes that the cro 


| we. : _ 
have paid for in from x to 2 or 3 years—clear. Read this:—Bryce Wright of Calgary No. FACTS ye-pages illus 


trated, showing agricultural conditions 


writes about one of his places—‘*‘I plowed up goacres and putin acropthatI sold jn Southern Alberta, and the famous 
in the fall for $100 more than the 160 acres cost me.”—(See our book, “Public Bow River Valley on Soil, Climate 
Opinion” for the rest of his letter.) Also—Bert Huffman’s, who writes Nov, 7,’08— (Combination Farms, the production of 
‘Many settlers on your tract were paying for their land with one sod crop this = cereals. Alfalfa Timothy Stock Rais- 
year.’’ Mr. Huffman is from Pendleton, Ore., and is now on his 640 acres that he ing, etc. ? a ‘ 


ught after investigating every good land offer in the States. 


Get all the facts now, Decide what to do after investigating thoroughly, That No. 2—“*STARTING A FARM "—on 


costs you absolutely nothing. Thousands of people in the United States are writing the amount of capital required to start 
us and securing choice reservations for home farms. Don’t delay a day longer. a farm in Southern Alberta. It also 
Write and investigate this splendid new opportunity, Just ask for one or more of shows the advantage that a farm here 


these offers to the city man as a place to 
raise his family and acquire wealth. 
No question that the city resident 


might ask but is answered. 
No. 3—“ Animal Husbandry’’—on 


U1 fl n outhe rn 4 lberta diversified farming and stock raising. 

&X ‘ gy § beg a —— business aspect of 

: the industry. Shows that live stock 

On Our New Guaranteed Crop-Payment- Plan feeding and dairy production on the 

rich alfalfa meadows there lead to 
certain success. 


No. 4—** STAFF OF LIFE '’—a 45-page 
book dealing with winter wheat pro- 
duction, giving land values, market, 
expert opinions, and comparative crop 
statistics. 


No. 5s—‘* PUBLIC OPINION CONCERN- 
ING THE BOW RIVER VALLEY "—a 4o- 


Let the Crops Pay For Your Home in the 
Famous Bow River Valley in 


‘No crops—no pay.” If you can’t come at once we will start operations on your 
farm under contract to break, cultivate and seed such parts of your lands as you wish 
and start the ovens so that by the time you wish to come here your crop will be ready to 
be harvested so that you will get the profits 


$1.50 to $2.00 Per Acre Down—the Balance To Be 
Paid For Out of Your Crops. 
Climate ideal for homes—Splendid transportation facilities—-Good Roads—Quick 
cash marketes—Good Schools, Churches and neighbors, permanent water supply, making 
good crops # certainty. Under agreement y out of your crops for your land—** No 


crops—no pay ’—and more easily and quick y own clear titie to a farm which will earn page publication giving the opinions 
you more money for life than in any piace else on this Continent and make you inde- : . P 
pendent. Send your name today to me and say which books yon want— of the most prominent writers on the 


continent, coupled with the statements 


J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to 2nd Vice-President of farmers actually settled on the land, 
Write Today For All Facts, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Prices and Free Books. 


Colonization Dept. 223 9th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
IN EACH TOWN 
I and exhibit a 1 
Model 


“Ranger’ 
bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. W/rite for full particulars 
and special offer at once. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your verele. We ship to anyone, anywhere 
in the U. 8. without a cent deposit in advance, Spee freee, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, during 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or 
cle you may ae back to us at our expense and you wil! not be out one cent. 

S AGTORY J ICE We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit above 
actual factory cost. You save to $25 middliemen’s profits by buying direct of us 

and have the manufactnrer’s guarantee behind your ro DO NOT BUY 

anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues i 














a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
earn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable 


special offers to rider agents. 

YOu WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and stndy our superb 
models at the wonderfully low prices we can make for 1909. We sell 

the highest cen ba ory for less money than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory 

cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name piate at double our prices. 

Orders filled the a received. 

SKCOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not reguietiy handle second-hand bicycles, but usually have a 
number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly at prices ranging 
from $8 to $8 or $10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 

single wheels, imported roller chains, and pedals, parts, repairs andequip- 
TIRES ’ COASTER-BRAKES, tere of all kinds at half the usual retail prices. DO NOT WATT, but write taday 
and we will send yon free by return mail our large catalogue, beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of inter- 
esting matter and usefal information; also a wonderful proposition on the tirst sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs 


& postal to get everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. F 15 CHICACO, ILL. 












GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


An Unlimited Humber of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 per cent. as 

d as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
Six MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the yoyo e 
Neo Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink. See 
how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have iilustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you willsend your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent. 
If your drawing is even 40 percent.as good as the origina], you have this natural 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept. 386 Scranton, Pa. 
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she has in the way of clothing. She is so sensitive, and 
feels so humiliated because of her dependence, that she 
waits just as long as she can before she asks for any- 
thing; waits until her own sense of decency and selta 
respect forces her practically to beg from her children. 

In many cases men through thoughtlessness do not 
provide generously for their mothers, even when well 
able to. They seem to think that a mother can live 
most anywhere, and most anyway; that if she has 
enough to supply her necessities she is satisfied. Just 
think, you prosperous business men, how you would 
feel if the conditions were reversed, if you were obliged 
to take the dependent, humiliating position of your 
mother! 

Whatever else you are obliged to neglect, take no 
chances of giving your mother pain by neglecting her, 
and;of thus making yourself miserable in the future. 

The time may come when you will stand by her bed- 
side; in her last sickness, or by her coffin, and wish that 
you, had exchanged a little of your money for more 
visits and more attention and more little presents to 
your mother; when you will wish that you had culti- 
vated her more, even at the cost of making a little 
less, money. 

There is no one else in this world who can take 
your. mother’s place in your life. And there is no 
remorse like that which comes from the remembrance 
of ill-treating, abusing, or being unkind to one’s 
mother. These things stand out with awful vividness 
and, terrible clearness when the mother is gone forever 
from sight, and you have time to contrast your treat- 
ment with her long suffering, tenderness, and love, and 
her, years of sacrifice for you. 

One of the most painful things I have ever witnessed 
was. the anguish of a son who had become wealthy, 
and:in his prosperity neglected the mother, whose sacri- 
fices alone had made his success possible. He did not 
take the time to write to her more than twice a year, and 
then’ only brief letters. He was too busy to send a good 
long letter to the poor old lonely mother back in the 
country, who had risked her life and toiled and sacri- 
ficed for years for him! Finally, when he was summoned 
to her bedside in the country, in her last sickness, and 
realized that his mother had been for years without the 
ordinary comforts of life, while he had been living in lux- 
ury, he broke down completely. And while he did 
everything possible to alleviate her suffering, in the few 
last. days that remained to her on earth, and gave her an 
imposing burial, what torture he must have suffered at 
this pitiful picture of his mother who had sacrificed 
everything for him! 

No man worthy of the name ever neglects or forgets 
his mother. 

| have an acquaintance, of very poor parentage, who 
had a hard struggle to get a start in the world; but 
when he became prosperous and built his beautiful home, 
he finished a suite of rooms in it especially for his 
mother, furnished them with all conveniences and com- 
forts possible, and insisted upon keeping a maid spe- 
cially for her. Although she lives with her son’s family, 
she is made to feel that this part of the great home is 
her‘own, and that she is as independent as though she 
lived in her own house. Every son should be ambitious 
to see his mother as well provided for as his wife. 

Really great men have always reverenced and cared 
tenderly for their mothers. President McKinley pro- 
vided in his will that, first of all, his mother should be 
made comfortable for life. 

The first act of Garfield, after he was inaugurated 
President, was to kiss his aged mother, who sat near 
him, and who said this was the proudest and happiest 
moment of her life. 

Ex-President Loubet of France, even after his eleva- 
tion to the presidency, took great pride in visiting his 
mother, who was a humble market gardener in a little 
French village. A writer on one occasion, describing a 
meeting between this mother and her son, says: ‘‘ Her 
noted son awaited her in the market-place, as she drove 
up in her little cart loaded with vegetables. Assisting his 
mother to alight, the French president gave her his arm 
and.escorted her to her accustomed seat. Then holding 
over. her a large umbrella, to shield her from the threat- 
ening weather, he seated himself at her side, and mother 
and son enjoyed a long talk together.” 

I once saw a splendid young college graduate intro- 
duce,his poor, plainly dressed, old mother to his class- 
mates with as much pride and dignity as though she was 
aqueéen. Her form was bent, her hands were calloused, 
she was prematurely old, and much of this deterioration 
was caused by all sorts of drudgery to help her boy to 
pay his college expenses. 

1 have seen other college men whose mothers had 
made similar sacrifices, and who were ashamed to 
have them attend their graduating exercises, ashamed 
to introduce them to their classmates. 

1 know of one peculiarly ungrateful son whose 
mother slaved for him for years, taking in washing, and 
going out to work by the day in order to send him to 
college, and who looked forward as a reward for all her 
labors to seeing him graduated. When the time came, 
just before commencement, she told her son how she 
longed to hear his commencement address, but he said 
that that would be impossible, because she did not 
have. proper clothes to wear; that everybody at that 
fashionable college commencement would be elegantly 
dressed. In other words, he tried to discourage her 
from going because he was ashamed of her and did not 
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want to introduce her to his classmates and teachers. 
But she was determined to go, and, keeping carefully 
out of her son’s sight, she gained entrance to the rear 
of the hall. The young man’s address was a good one; 
and so proud of her son was the poor old woman and 
so overjoyed at his success that when he finished speak- 
ing, in the very midst of the applause, she rushed up 
to the platform and tried to throw her arms around his 
neck. He repulsed her, and afterwards told her that he 
was ashamed that at his graduation she should have 
made such a scene! That was all the mother got for 
years of sacrifice and efforts to help her ungrateful son, 
and she went home alone and broken-hearted. 

| have never known a man who was ashamed of his 
mother to make areal man. Such men are invariably 
selfish and mean. 

Think of the humiliation and suffering of the slave 
mother, who has given all the best of her life to a large 
family, battling with poverty in her efforts to dignify 
her little home, and to give her children an education, 
when she realizes that she is losing ground intellectually, 
yet has no time or strength for reading, or self-culture, 
no opportunity for broadening her mental outlook by 
traveling or mingling with the world. But this is 
nothing compared to the anguish she endures, when, 
after the flower of her youth is gone and there is noth- 
ing left of her but the ashes of a burned-out existence, 
the shreds of a former superb womanhood, she awakes 
to the consciousness that her children are ashamed of her 
ignorance and desire to keep her in the background. 

But no matter how callous or ungrateful a son may 
be, no matter how low he may sink in vice or crime, 
he is always sure of his mother’s love, always sure of 
one who will follow him even to his grave, if she is 
alive and can get there; of one who will cling to him 
when all others have fled. 

One of the saddest sights | have ever seen was that 
of a poor, old, broken-down mother whose life had 
been poured into her children, making a long journey 
to the penitentiary to visit her boy, who had been 
abandoned by everbody but herself. Poor old mother! 
It did not matter that he was a criminal, that he had 
disgraced his family, that everybody else had forsaken 
him, that he had been unkind to her—the mother’s 
heart went out to him just the same. She did not see 
the hideous human wreck that crime had made. She 
saw only her darling boy, the child that God had given 
her, pure and innocent as in his childhood. 

Oh, there is no other human love like this, which 
foliows the child from the cradle to the grave, never 
once abandons, never once forsakes it, no matter how 
unfortunate or degenerate it may become. 


2 + 
Why Not a National Mothers’ Day 


O MOVEMENT set on foot in recent years deserves 
heartier support than that for the establishment of 
a national Mothers’ Day. 

Success Macazine heartily endorses this movement, 
and urges its more than a million readers to advance it 
in every possible way. 

The day set apart as Mothers’ Day by those who 
have inaugurated this movement is the second Sunday in 
May. Let us unite in doing all we can to make it a 
real Mothers’ Day, by especially honoring our mothers; 
in the flesh, those of us who are so fortunate as to 
have our mothers with us; in the spirit, those who are 
not so fortunate. 

If away from her, write a good, loving letter, or 
telephone or telegraph to the best mother who ever 
lived—your mother. Send her some flowers, an ap- 
propriate present, go and spend the day with her, or in 
some other way make her heart glad. Show her that 
you appreciate her, and that you give her credit for a 
large part of your success. 

Let us do all we can to make up for past neglect of 
the little-known, half-appreciated, unheralded mothers 
who have had so little credit in the past, and are so sel- 
dom mentioned among the world’s achievers, by openly, 
and especially in our hearts, paying our own mothers 
every tribute of honor, respect, devotion, and gratitude 
that love and a sense of duty can suggest. Let us ac- 
knowledge to the world the great debt we owe them by 
wearing, every one of us, boy and girl, man and woman, 
on Mothers’ Day, a white carnation—the flower chosen 
as the symbol and emblem of motherhood. 

Happily chosen emblem! What could more fittingly 
tepresent motherhood, with its whiteness symbolizing 
purity; its lasting qualities, faithfulness; its fragrance, 
love; its wide field of growth, charity; its form, beauty! 

What an impressive and beautiful tribute to mother- 
hood it would be for a whole nation to unite one day 
in wearing its chosen emblem,and in song and speech, 
and other ita nas exercises, to honor its mothers! 


i Best Gid 


“So your best girl is dead,” sneeringly said a New 
York magistrate to a young man who was arrested 
for attempting suicide. ‘‘ Who was she?”’ Without 
raising his’eyes, the unfortunate victim burst into tears 
and replied, ‘‘She was my mother.” The smile van- 
ished from the magistrate’ s face and, with tears in his 
eyes, he said, ‘‘ Young man go and try to be a good 
man for your mother’s sake.” How little we realize 
what tragedy may be going on in the hearts of those 
whom we sneeringly condemn. 
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An Experience at the Belle Meade Farm 





HE Belle Meade Farm of Bedford, Mass., 

is well known for its thoroughgoing and 
scientific methods, and is a model in many 
respects. Its big stables are all covered with 
Amatite Roofing. The owners write us as 
follows: 

“It is now nearly three years since we put your 
Amatite Roofing on our new 300 ft. buildings. This 
Roofing is now in its third winter and has gone 
through without a leak, and there is every indication 
that it will be good for’ many years. The buildings 
with this light, sparkling Roofing and the red trim- 
mings as paint are very attractive in appearance, 
and altogether we are much pleased with your 
Amatite Roofing. We are contemplating the con- 
struction of some further buildings for our Shetland 
Ponies, and mean to use more of your roofing.” 


If the Belle Meade farm people had chosen a 
‘* smooth surfaced” roofing it would have cost 
them more in the beginning and the difference 
would have become greater every year. Those 
roofs were laid in 1905. In 1907 they would 
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have required a thorough painting, which 
would have to be repeated in 1909, and every 
two years thereafter. 

The Amatite, however, has bad no painting, 
and needs none. The mineral surface takes 
care of that. When the roof finally wears out 
and the owners of the Belle Meade Farm com- 
pute the cost of their Amatite Roofing they 
will put down ‘‘for the Amatite, so many 
dollars;” ‘‘for care of same, nothing.” If they 
had used a painted roofing there would prob- 
ably be several coats of paint to figure on, 
besides the original cost of the roofing, and the 
total would be several times as much as 
Amatite. 

It does not matter whether your roofs be 
large or small, it is wasteful to use anything 
but Amatite. 

Let us send you a free sample, together with 
a booklet telling more about Amatite. It will 
save you money later. 
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BATHE 


Thousands of Testimonials Like This. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
New Yoru, February 26, 





1908. 
Cras. H. Tyreeu, M. D. 

My Dear Sir: About two months ago I was induced by « friend 
in this office to purchase one of your J. B. L. bay genap I have 
been a sufferer almost al! my life from ‘ipation in 
form and have never been able to obtain any permanent e rellere I was 
exceedingly skeptical about your proposition, and it was with great 
indifference that I gave it atrial. The result has been little short of 
amazing. It has practically made anew man of me and has given me 
the relief I had been looking for for years. 

Money could not purchase the Cavcade I own if it could not be 
duplicated. 

I have taken pleasure in seceeaies | 7g Cascade to a number of 
= friends and wil! continue to recomme: 

It gives me great pleasure to othe thie little note of grateful 
appreciation. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) DAVID D. LEE. 














sent free on request. 


external. 


twice in 24 hours. 
will be pure. 


J. B. L. Cascade 


is the one Internal Bath which thousands have been using 
for years with most effective and satisfactory results. 
experiences and interesting facts about the Internal Bath, 
its purpose, its operation and results, are contained in a 
little book, 
It might be well to write for it now while you think of it. 


Tyrrell Hygienic Institute, 


If You Would Be Always Well 


INTERNALLY 


[NTERNAL BATHS are more essential to good health than 
Your colon gathers poisons which come in 
contact with all the blood in your body as it flows through, 
Flush out this waste and your bload 
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““The What, The Why, The Way,” 
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Write for 
reservations to 


ALWAYS OPEN 








ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful in May and June and 


CHALFONTE 


is in the very centre of 
its varied attractions. 
There is no better time 
for a visit than now. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ON THE BEACH 
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distinctive 
style of the season— 
in the non-crackable, 
non-shrinkable 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


15¢. each—2 for 25¢. 


-3 for soc. Send for “Proper Dress,” a booklet 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Makers, 471 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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SHIRTS 
$1-50 


In Canada, $2.00. Send for “ To-Day’s Shirt.” 















Three 
Adjustable 
Sizes: 
Small, 
Medium and 
Large. 





“THE 


“‘ Perforated” 
Leather Garter. 


Perspiration and odor proof 
fabric lined. No metal or leather 
comes in contact with the skin, 
Made of one solid piece of leather. 
Either garter fits either leg. The 
perforation allows the pores of 
the skin to breathe. 

50 Cents and $1.00 a Pair. 


The Knee-Drawer Garters 
PAR EXCELLENCE. 





“ee Perforated 9? 
Semi-ElasticGarter. 


This garter embodies all the best 
features of The Perforated Leather 
Garter with the addition of an in- 
serted strip of elastic which gives 
that elasticity preferred by some. 
The Garter is faced and lined with 
our perspiration-odor proof fabric, 
-and is metal free. 

50 Cents a Pair. 
For sale at your dealer's, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY, »= = Dept. H, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Liberal outlets at inside and seat seams allow 
for ready adjusting to a proper fit. This is but 
one of the many Atterbury System superiorities. 


If interested in “Out- 
door Games”’—a valu- 
able Reference Guide 
—write us for free 


There is an Atterbury System Clothier in nearly \\ J copy. Additional 
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copies at $1. 
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The Association of American Advertisers 
has examined and certified to the circulation of 
this publication, The detail report of such ex- 
amination is on file at the New York office of 
the Association. No other figures of circulation 
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Secretary. 


Will Bite 


like hungry wolves any season if you use 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. Best bait ever dis- 
covered for attracting all kinds of fish. If you like to 
= out the finny beauties right and left, and catcha 

ig string every time you go fishing don’t fail to try this 
wonderful bait. Enough for a whole season’s good fish- 
ing sent by mail for 2scts. Perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. Interesting booklet and price list 
of fishermen’s specialties free. Write for them, 


J. F. GREGORY, Desk 1, St. Louis, Mo. 
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STAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many varieties, 
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The Sky Man 


[Continued from page 291] 


musing, he added, ‘‘ What seems strange to me, in- 
comprehensible altogether, is, that men like your father, 
and so many others, should risk and lose their lives 
trying to reach the pole.” 

**You can’t understand that?” she questioned, sur- 
prised, ‘‘ you, a man with wings ?” 

‘*l suppose it’s because of the wings,”’ he answered 
her. ‘‘I slept there once, early in the summer—slept, 
and rested, and ate a meal.” 

‘“* There—” she echoed incredulously. ‘‘ Where do 
you mean ?” 

‘* At the pole, or within half a degree of it—l won't 
guarantee my instruments, nor my hit-and-miss obser- 
vations any more accurately than that—and it seemed a 
poor place to risk one’s life trying to reach. Just the 
ice-pack—the eternal ice-pack; nothing but that.” 
Then his eyes lighted a little. ‘‘ But I should like to go 
there some time, in the winter—should like to fly 
straight ahead, for hours and hours, through the long 
dark, until | could see the North Star squarely above 
my head in the zenith, the center of all the universe. 
That would be a sight worth having, | should think. 
Some day, perhaps, | shall try for it. Then one could 
go straight on across—a week or ten days would do it 
all—from Dawson City, say, to St. Petersburg. 

‘‘Dawson City to St. Petersburg!” she repeated; 
‘fonly a creature of wings could put those two cities into 
the same sentence, even in imagination. And even 
with you it must be imaginary. You couldn’t do it, 
teally—could you?” ; 

**Yes,” he said; ‘‘I could do it.” 

**You’re tireless, then?” she asked. ‘‘ You could 
go on flying, flying, without rest, for a week ?” 

“Il don’t fly,” he told her, ‘‘or hardly at all. The 
birds don’t fly, not those great sea birds that live on 
the wing. They sail; so do I.” 

“But, then, don’t you have to go with the wind ?” 

‘You've sailed a boat, haven’t you?” he asked by 
way of answer. ‘You put up a sail to catch the 
breeze, and then you make it force your boat right up 
into it; make your boat go against the wind, by the 
force of the wind itself. That was regarded as a miracle 
once when men first did it.” 

‘Of course,” she admitted, ‘‘but you do that by 
tacking.” 

“That ’s the way I do it—by tacking—and the force 
of gravity is my keel.” 

“*And in a calm?” she asked. 

‘It’s never really calm up there; it ’s always alive, 
restless, always flowing this way and that, sometimes in 
great calm, even rivers, with banks as clearly marked, 
almost, as the banks of a stream of water. And then 
again, in storms—” 

He interrupted himself with a short laugh, and then 
asked her an absurd question. ‘‘Can you imagine a 
sea of thick molasses? If you can, try to think what 
it would be like in a storm; and then you will know 
how water storms seem to me, who live in the air. 
Those waves in the sky, when they’re angry, shoot 
you aloft for a mile, whirling, and then drop you again, 
as if off the edge of a precipice, with nothing, nothing 
at all but sheer vacancy beneath your wings. It blows 
so hard sometimes that even the albatross or frigate 
bird can’t lie up, hove-to, against it. They have to 
turn and scud, and give the storm its will with them, 
just like the lesser fowl. I had to do that once, and it 
is the only time in my life that I have ever felt an over- 
mastering terror.” 

She looked at him curiously. ‘‘And yet, you must 
have faced death a thousand times,” she hazarded. 

“It wasn’t the prospect of death that frightened 
me,” he answered thoughtfully. ‘It was just plain 
panic—just the intrinsic terror of the Titan himself, 
who seemed to be drunk and heaving the world about. 
That does n’t sound very sensible; perhaps you under- 
stand the thing | mean.” 

She did not answer, but sat for awhile thoughtfully 
silent, her chin on her knees, her arms embracing them, 
and her eyes focused no nearer than on the patch of 
dusky orange at the horizon. 

‘*How long have you lived like this?” she asked 
abruptly. 

‘*Really lived? Only three months or so. I spent 
the better part of five years learning to fly.” 

** And you have flown all over the world?” 

‘* All over this most deserted patch of it.” 

There was another silence. Then she said, ‘‘And 
what a contempt you must have for us—for us poor 
wingless creatures who can not cross a little fissure in a 
rock or a bit of open water without such toilsome labor! 
Yes, that must be the feeling—contempt; it could 
hardly be pity.” 

“If that’s true,” he rejoined quickly, ‘‘it’s only 
poetic justice. I’ve only achieved toward the world 
the feeling which the world held for me.” 

The words were spoken harshly, abruptly, as if his 
memory had just tasted something intolerably bitter. 
The manner of the words, no less than the sense of 
them startled her, and she checked a movement to turn 
and look into his face. Instead, she tried to recall it as 
it had looked when she first stood confronting him 
before the twilight had faded. 

It was a strange face as she remembered it, but this, 
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she reflected, was probably due to the incongruous 
effect of his deéply tanned skin with his very light sun- 
bleached hair. A sensitive face, finely chiseled, almost 
beautiful, and young, but with an inexplicable stamp 
of premature age upon it. It had not struck her at all 
as a tragic face. And yet the meaning of those last 
words of his, uttered as they were, had been tragic enough. 

‘At least you have a magnificent revenge,” was all 
she said. And then there was another silence. She 
herself was trying to think of something to say, for she 
realized that his confession had been involuntary, and 
that the silence must be distressing him. 

But it was he himself who broke the silence with a 
natural, matter-of-fact question: ‘‘ You say a search- 
ing party has set out from the yacht? Have they been 
long ashore ?” 

“They set out only a little after sunrise. We came 
into the bay with the last of yesterday’s twilight, and 
the sight of those huts at the edge of the shore’’—her 
voice faltered a little—‘‘ nearly made us hope that the 
impossible might prove true. We fired our signal’ can- 
non two or three times, and then sent up some rockets, 
without getting any answer. It was too late to go 
ashore in the dark; so we had to wait a few hours for 
another sunrise. The few of us who were left on the 
yacht expected them back to-day before dark fell. 
But | suppose there ’s nothing to worry about in their 
not coming. They went equipped to pass the night 
ashore, if necessary. You don’t advise me to begin 
worrying about them, do you?” 

He did not answer her question. He was recalling 
something which his amazing meeting with the girl out 
there on the ice-floe had, for a little while, put quite 
out of his mind—the weird, silent tragedy he had seen 
enacted a few hours before upon the glacier behind the 
headland. The victim, the man in the leather coat, 
must have been one of the party from the yacht; but 
it was impossible that the little band of his murderers 
could be it. No one freshly landed from the yacht 
would have been dressed as they were, or would have 
been armed with darts. 

With no better look at them than had been possible 
to him as he hung above their heads, he had been con- 
vinced that they were white; certainly, the leather- 
coated man had been talking to them, freely enough, 
in English. And yet, if white, they must be refugees— 
survivors, if not of Captain Fielding’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion, then of some other tragic, unreported shipwreck. 

His long silence had alarmed the girl, and presently, 
perceiving that this was so, he drew himself up with an 
affected start. ‘‘Il beg your pardon. | drifted off, 
thinking of something else. Living in the sky does n’t 
seem conducive to good manners. No, | don’t believe 
there is anything to worry about. Any way, as soon 
as light comes back, which won’t be long now, I can 
set at rest any fears you may have. Ill go and find 
your party, and Ill search the land, too—for anything 
else that may be there. And then I ’ll bring you word.” 

““You are very good,” she said with a little hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ but I can’t let you—” 

He interrupted her with a laugh. ‘‘It’s nothing dif- 
ficult that | am proposing to do for you, you know.” 

‘“‘That’s true. I had forgotten your wings. The 
rocks, the ice, the steep places, that mean so tragically 
much to them, are nothing at all to you. But what 
are you doing now? Even you can’t find them in the 
dark.” 

He had already begun unstrapping the bundle he had 
made of his wings, and seemed to be preparing for im- 
mediate flight. That was what caused her question. 

‘"No,” he said; ‘‘I shall wait for sunrise.” 

‘*But why not here, on the yacht? We can give 
you a comfortable bed; better, certainly, than that 
sleeping bag of yours.” 

‘*1 am afraid,” he said, ‘‘ that what you call a com- 
fortable bed in a yacht’s cabin would be the surest 
instrument that could be found for keeping me ‘awake 
all night. No, I shall find a sheltered hollow up at the 
top of that headland yonder, where I shall sleep deeply 
enough, you may be sure.” 

She watched him, silently, while he slipped the steel- 
jointed rods into place, drew the catgut bowstrings taut 
until they sung, until the fabric of his planes shimmered 
in the starlight and they quivered, as if instinct with 
a life of their own. 

A sense of the unreality of it all came welling up 
strongly within her, and a touch of an almost forgotten 
fear of him. 

‘*Good night,” she said, holding out her hand, 
“‘good-by.” 

“* Till morning,” he answered. 

A little breeze came blowing across the ice just then. 
He dropped her hand quickly, slipped his arms into 
their places in the frame, mounted the ledge of ice, and 
then, with a short run, sprang forward into the breeze. 

She felt curiously alone, now that he was gone; and 
a little frightened, like a child just waking out of a 
dream. And she blew a small silyer whistle that hung 
about her neck, for a signal to the men on the yacht to 
send a boat for her. 

Then, while she waited, she dropped down rather 
limply on her pile of bear-skins. Her hand found 
something hard that had not been there before, and 
taking it up she found that it was a curious blunt stick 
of wood, rudely whittled, and about ten inches long. 
It must have fallen from his belt while he sat there talk- 
ing to her. She wondered what he used it for. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


New Pocket Edition 


If you are a GILLETTE user call 
on some progressive dealer at once 
and examine this new razor. 

If you have never used the 
GILLETTE now is the time to get 
acquainted. 

You can shave yourself in from 
two to five minutes with the 
GILLETTE—a clean, satisfying shave. 
No stropping, no honing. 

The pocket-case is of gold, silver 


ERE is news in- 
deed — for the 
two million men who 
shave themselves every 
morning with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Our first announcement of the 
latest GILLETTE achievement—the or gun metal. Plain polished orrichly 
New Pocket Edition—the GILLETTE engraved in floral and Empire de- 
Safety Razor in such compact form signs. Inside the pocket-case are 
that it can be carried like a card case handle and blade box—triple silver- 
in the waistcoat pocket, or slipped plated or 14K. gold plated. Prices, 
into the side of a traveling bag. $5 to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 

Same size blade as before, same You should know GILLETTE 
principle; but neater, more work- Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
manlike, the most perfect shaving GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
implement in the world—as compact in hard rubber: and GILLETTE Shav- 
and as beautifully finished as a piece ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
of jewelry—and the blades are fine. the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
London Office, 


17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 533 Kimbell Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Gillette Satety ~ 


NO STROPPING NO HONING . 1 €: Ae) e 


New York, Times Bldg. 


Canadian Office 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


63 St. Alexander 8, 
Montreal 











Have You a Spare Hour Each Day or 
Evening? Then Make an Income of 


irom $10 to $50 a Day 


Let International Cigar Vending Machines do for you what they are doing for others. They attrace 
tively display the cigars—any brands you desire—sell absolutely automatically and without failure. Ex- 
pose bad coins. Require no clerk or attendant and never make mistakes, All you have to do is toplace 
a number of Automatic Cigar Vending Machines in good locations and each day collect the money from 
them and see that they are supplied with cigars. We assist you in starting the plant, furnish advertising 
matter free and advertise for you to the consumer (see Notice to Sethe. 


International Cigar Vending Machines 


combine accuracy, quality, beautiful and durable construction. Built for strength, simplicity and un- 
failing operation. The more you know about mechanism and mechanical construction the surer you are 
to be enthusiastic about this wonderful machine. No clock work or complicated to get 
out of order—as simple as A BC. The only one of its kind ever made and the only one that can ever 
be made, as we own all basic patents on simple, accurate cigar machine construction. We are prepared 
to prosecute all infringements to the limit of the law. 


Eliminates clerk hire, store rent, light and heat bills, free cigars and credit losses making your profit on each cigar sold much 
largerthan a storekeeper’s. Complies in full with Government requirements. We will sell a number of machines, 
give you exclusive right to operate them in your choice of towns or counties (if not already sold) and protect you from com- 
petition for all time to come. Write to-day for full information, descriptive booklet and names and addresses of people 

ly operating our machines. State what territory you desire. We refer to Dun, Bradstreet or any St. Louis Bank. 


now 

@ Buy your cigars in the only sanitary, cleanly way--from International Cigar Vending Machines. 
Smokers, Notice © When you buy a cigar this way you get a clean, well kept cigar that has been kept at the proper 
degree of moisture (neither too dry nor too moist)--a cigar whose full strength and aroma have been preserved in a practically air- 
tight case. A cigar that has not been touched by any hands from the time it was put in the Gov’t stamped box ’til it reaches your 
hands as perfect a cigar as can be bought. You can get your favorite brand, as these hines are not fined to handling any spec- 
ial cigars, or special shape or make of cigars. Just drop the proper coin in the slot opposite the cigar you want, press the plunger and 
the cigar is yours without further effort on your part or being handled by rough or clock work machinery. Perfect delivery abso- 
lutely guaranteed in every case. The only sanitary cigar selling way. 


International Vending Machine Company 


> COP 











216 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Copyright 1908 by BalfourKer. , 
| 
| 160 Pictures 
\| for 25 Cents 
1] LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 
1 The first pie 
| India Print, 22 by 18 in. $2.00 
| 

yright 1905 by Life Pub. Co. 

Beautify your home with cheer- 
ful things. On receipt of twenty- 
five cents we will send you our 
little book of LIFE’S PRINTS | 
containing 160 reproductions of 
these most artistic and pleasure- 

giving pictures. 

With it you will also receive 
the supplement of 47 additional 
pictures. 

Life Publishing Company 
41 West 31st Street 
‘FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW” N York 
| Photogravurc, 20 by 15 in. $1.00 - ” 
| 
| pyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 
Always a 
Welcome 
Gift 
| “FOR SHE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW” 
| Photogravure, 20 by 15in. $1.00 
| The prints described, whose prices are given, are PHOTO-GRAVURES 
1e highest possible quality and finish. Neither care nor expense has 
| been spared to attain the very best artistic results. 
= =! 





MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


A. F. A. King, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics — ee of Women and children in the 
Medical Department of Columbia University, Washington, D. and Yh, the University of Vermont; 
Ex-President Washington Obstetrical and i. en Society; Fellow of the British logical 
and of the American Gynecological Societies, etc., etc. 4: in the eighth edition of his Manual 


ste di f th aie d 
secommends’ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER fist 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have made use of it in 
ynecological practice, in women suffering from acute Uremic conditions, with results, to say the 
oat, very favorable.’’ 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the ge ey 4 Saal of Louisiana, says: 
**T have in affections o e kidneys and urinary passages 
prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER | particularly i in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, an 
= irritable condition of the Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraor- 
dinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 Sprancs:vieana 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
Five Hundred a Year 


[Continued from page 293) 


was born and with her came the overwhelming trouble 
that almost killed me, weak as | was from my illness, 
and from the overwork I could not avoid, and per- 
haps, too, from the poor and often scanty food we 
were compelled to live on to keep out of debt at the 
particular crisis. When this blow fell I felt 1 could not 
bear it. My mother died, and died without me, her 
only child, because I had not the money to take me to 
her, and it would not have been honest to borrow, 
knowing we could not pay it back. 

That sorrow was one so deep that I still can not be 
reconciled to it, though mother has been safe in heaven 
long enough for me to forget all about her lonely dying, 
and perhaps now she sees the grandchildren she never 
saw onearth. But I have never been able to smile as 
I did before that great grief came to me. 

Sometimes during all these years John has longed to 
go elsewhere. He has done good work here, and the 
people not only of this place but also of the neighbor- 
ing towns know it; but he has never been what is 
called a brilliant man, and of course, shut off from all 
advantages as he has been so many years, he has per- 
haps not quite kept up with the times. But then, oi 
his salary he could not afford new books, or magazines, 
nor could he go away on real vacations as other min- 
isters do, for he could not afford that either. Younger, 
more attractive men, fresh from the seminary, have 
gone from near-by towns to the cities, and he has 
stayed here. 


The Minister Who is Getting Old 


His sweet, uncomplaining spirit has probably handi- 
capped him, too; he has put up with things when 
possibly other men would have rebelled and created 
something better. Now he has passed the dead line of 
forty; it used to be sixty when I was a girl, but | 
am told it is forty now, and few men beyond it ever 
are called anywhere; and he is even crossing the half- 
century line this year. His hair is getting gray, too, 
that alone would prevent another church from wanting 
him, they say. I try not to be bitter, but oh, he has 
been so good, so devoted to these people, and they 
have taken it all as a matter of course and given him a 
pittance to live on and discounted all his hardships, 
and think him well off ! 

But even this is not what is uppermost in my mind 
to-day; the problems pressing on me are not so much 
of the past as of the future, and they are two, one 
about our children, the other about ourselves. 

Jack is going to college. A boy can work his way 
through and be none the worse for it. Of course he 
can not go to his father’s college and must be content 
with the nearest and cheapest place we can find; but 
go he shall, though where even the clothes to fit him 
out and the car fare to pay his way there are to come 
from, | do not know. But that bright spirit shall not 
be cramped for lack of an education; that, thank 
heaven, he can have! 

But Rachel is another matter. She is twenty-two, 
now, and so far she has never had a single advantage. 
She was graduated with honor at the high school years 
ago, and has taught in a tiny country school ever since 
for an infinitesimal salary, barely sufficient to pay for her 
clothes and the books she has had to buy. She can not 
get a better place without greater advantages, such as 
a year or two at the State Normal, and so far that has 
been out of the question; we could not spare her from 
the home, where she has done what she could to help 
me, nor could we save enough money to send her 
there. She is so bright, so sweet to look at, so alto- 
gether dear that I look forward to her future with a 
deep longing to make it a little brighter than it will 
ever be if she goes on from year to year as she has 
through the past five or six. 


Ambitions That Are Only for Others 


Is it wrong for a minister’s wife to have ambitions? 
For myself | have long grown indifferent; 1 do not 
think of the books and pictures and music that used to 
mean so much to me. But for my daughter—that is 
different! 1 wanted desperately to send her to my own 
college, but that could not be. I wanted to let her 
have a glimpse of a broader life; but the way never 
opened. At length I wrote to my sister-in-law and 
begged her to invite Rachel to her home for even one 
winter, and it was her reply that has made me so indig- 
nant. She says she could not possibly pay her way to 
New York and back, nor clothe her suitably for their 
position there. She suggests that instead Rachel visit 
some of her school friends! School friends—when the 
only school she has known is that right here in this 
little town ! 

At twenty-two such a girl does one of two things: 
she either settles down to teach the district school all 
her life—or rather, to teach till she is superseded by 
some supervisor's daughter who wants the place—or 
else she marries. In Rachel’s case there is no one here 
for her, for all the bright boys she used to know 
went long ago away to the cities, and the few dull 
farmers and shopkeepers left are not in any way her 
equal. And so, though I resign any idea of a bright 
future for myself, I do crave, and that almost desper- 
ately, something for Rachel better than I can give her. 
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As to Helen, she is oniy a girl, and | am determined | 
will not worry over her yet; perhaps by the time she 
becomes a problem there will be something ready for 
her, and for that I shall wait as hopefully as | may. 


Nothing Laid by for Old Age 


But the other half of the two great problems I am 
wrestling with to-day is yet to come: it is that John 
and | have not a cent laid up for the old age that is 
almost on us. What is to become of us? We have 
always given away our tenth conscientiously. It is an 
inbred belief that it must be done, and though some- 
times | felt sure that the Lord would willingly excuse 
us for once from tithing our little salary in some year 
of need, yet I could never bring myself to hold it back, 
nor could John. Besides, the people would never give 
if their minister did not, and his name must head the 
subscription lists, and his hand give generously to the 
Board collections. But we had, long ago, to give up 
John’s life insurance, for we simply could not raise the 
money to pay the premiums. We are not in debt, 
and so far have been able to hold up our heads in self- 
respect; but what of the future? The church will 
soon be looking for a young man for their minister. 
It seems hard, but that is the way churches do. 

There is the fund for ministerial relief, to be sure, but 
the pension is so small it would be impossible to live 
on it. Perhaps we ought to expect our son to support 
us; but suppose he marries, as we did, on a tiny in- 
come; should we be doing right to go to him and be a 
burden for perhaps many years? 

There is where the real hardship of a minister’s life 
lies; his work is so soon over; he has no sources of 
income outside his profession; he has to keep up 
appearances as other people do not, and it is impossible 
with all the demands for benevolence and hospitality 
upon him to save. Even the ministers with large sal- 
aries, they tell me, can not save, and how much less a 
man with a family on five hundred a year, even with 
‘a rent-free house, a garden, and a cow”? 

| have sometimes wondered if the solution of the 
difficulty might not lie in the number of the churches 
in this town and others like it. If there had been one 
church here instead of three, and one minister for it 
with an adequate salary to support him comfortably, 
things would have been easy enough. But when the 
people are so divided, and each group pays so little, it 
means that all must struggle. The other ministers here 
have had privations and sickness and sorrow to endure 
just as we have. 

All this my birthday has brought to me. Perhaps it 
is foolish to look back over the way we have come, 
borrowing trouble to look forward. Yet I have tried 
so hard all these years to be brave and uncomplain- 
ing that perhaps | may indulge myself, just this once, 
in an outpouring. It was that story of the starling 
which flashed into my mind that began it, and it haunts 
me still: 


‘‘T can’t get out! I can't get out!’’ said the starling. 

“‘God help thee,"’ said I, ‘‘but I'll help thee out, cost 
what it may;’’ so I turned about the cage to get at the 
door; it was twisted and double twisted so fast that there 
was no getting it open. 

‘I fear, poor creature,’’ said I, ‘‘I can not set thee at 
liberty.”’ 

“No,” 
get out !’’ 


said the starling, ‘‘I cant't get out! I can't 


. eee 
The Traveling Salesman 


MINISTER Who has been doing missionary work in 

India recently returned to New York for a visit. 
He was a guest at a well-known hotel where everything 
pleased him except the absence of the very torrid 
sauces and spices to which he had become accustomed 
in the Far East. Fortunately he had brought with him 
a supply of his favorite condiments, and by arranging 
with the head waiter these were placed on his table. 
One day another guest saw the appetizing bottle on his 
neighbor’s table and asked the waiter to give him some 
of ‘‘ that sauce.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the waiter, ‘‘ but it is the pri- 
vate property of this gentleman.” The minister, how- 
ever, overheard the other’s request, and told the waiter 
to pass the bottle. 

The stranger poured some of the mixture on his 
meat and took a liberal mouthful. After a moment he 
turned with tears in his eyes to the minister. 

““You’re a minister of the Gospel?” 

Year.” 

‘And you preach hell and damnation ?” 

“Yes,” admitted the minister. 

“Well, you ’re the first minister | ever met who car- 
ried samples !”’ 

a 

Some one asked Dr. Beecher, when an old man, 
how he was getting along. ‘‘Oh, I am doing a 
thousand times better than I used to, because I 
have made up my mind to let God manage his own 
universe,” he replied. 


If there is a pathetic sight in the universe, it is that 
of a narrow, ignorant, vulgar man presiding over a 
great pile of money which he has scraped together 
without any grand life-purpose or ulterior aim but 
that of animal enjoyment. 
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M. P. Durable 
Exterior Varnish 


is a wonderful varnish for outside or 
Espe- 


cially adapted for front doors, window 


inside exposed woodwork. 
sash and sills. Is very elastic and 
flows out with a beautiful deep lustre. 
Is for use upon exposed parts of 
residences, buildings, yachts, etc., or 
wherever an exterior or spar varnish 
is required. 

Price, $4.00 Per Gallon 

QUARTS, $1.00 EACH 


For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will send by express prepaid on receipt of price. 
Full descriptive price list on application. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all Purposes 
2593 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








From Factory to Home 
On a Year’s Free Trial 


Easy Terms 


CORNIS 


Two Vears' Credit Why Shouldn’t You Buy As 
Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan which, in 
brief, places a strictly high grade piano or organ in your home, 
freight paid if you wish, at rock-bottom factory price,upon 
terms of your own choice, giving you one year to test the 
instrument before you need decide to keep it and we give 
yon an Ironclad Bond of Indemnity which holds us to this 
offer and also insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 
Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 
The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue issued; it shows 
the choicest of our 50 latest styles and explains things you ought 
to know, whether you buy from us or elsewhere.- The book 1s 
yours for the asking. Wrire for it now. 


Cornish (0. Washington, N. J. 










seeegears 





Save one-third—buy 
on the Cornish plan. 


We save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 


Established Over 56 Years 





AN INVESTMENT OF Si50. 


Is the result from the operation of one American Box 
dall Alley in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go into this busi- 
ness yourself? Itis the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any town, 
These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week, ‘This 
is no gambling device, but asplendid bowling game for amuse- 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM 








ment and physical exercise, Liberally patronized by the best 
a oe of both sexes, Quickly installed, convéniently table, No 
pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly all profit, Nearly sok to 


ite. We sell on payments and our catalog is free, 
Write for catalog. Armerican Box Ball Company, 
PATENTEES, 1tsoz Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 


SEE PAGE 283 
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Buy The Clothes You Need NOW 
Pay Me As You Are Able 


Never before was such an opportunity 
offered you to buy h 


\.y Men’s and Women’s Clothing 


Lowest spot-cash pee on such easy 
terms of payment that youcan afford the 
very best! My two Chicago stores are 
stocked with large assortments of the 
latest fashions. These styles are su- 
verbly illustrated in my I 
Catalogue of Summer Styles 
for 1909. From it, aided by the 
samples of fabrics and information 
blanks which we send you and our 
scientific system of fitting, I can give 
you as perfect service as though you 
were trading right in one of my big 
Chicago stores. Tobuy of me on my 


Easy Credit Terms 


is very simple. You are subjected to 
no embarrassment—no outside person 
knows of your vice, LOWEST us. You 

T CASH 


Ect oes ait Bens PA s. 


Dent delay buying ory clothes you 
meed because you lack ready means. 
Take ocvensas> of my liberal credit 
\ plan and before you realize it you 

will have your clothes all paid for. So 


Send For My Free Catalogue Today 


It explains the whole plan. 


BERNHARD’S ToB1G, Chie 


Jos. Bernhard, Pres., tid Gdb'iteee ye POOR 



























STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


foots 


“3RH The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


MS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


I INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘emma 


CLOTHES TO MEASURE 


_ _ Better clothes forless money here 
than you possibly can get anywhere 
else. “*Why?” Because we do sucha 
large volume of business that we are 
pleased with a smaller profit on each 
sale. Better tailored, more stylish, 
of choicest fabrics and pattern, fash- 
ioned by expert cutters to your in- 
dividual measure to hide, if neces- 
sary, any defect. Only true made 
to measure clothes can do this. 


$20 Up; $1 a Week 


Remember, we deal with YOU. Why not 
clothe yourself fashionably and be pointed 
out as the best dressed man in your town. 
We have no agents. Save all extra profits 
Deal direct. A charge account — 

prices are right is an ER Bradley, 
anyone. Write today for Prep Style Book. samples, etc 
34 Madison 8: 


THE 














Pres. BELL TAILORING ©O., 184 











The “Hello” Puzzle 


CAN YOU RING OFF? 

The newest brain-teaser. You simp) 
tdrop it until you have remove 

ring from the celluloid disc. 
«Easy when you know how, but—!! 
Send us the name of your toy dealer 
and 15 cents stamps or coin, and we 
will id y +. a HELLO PUZZLE also 





usef u pmusing novelties, 


The N. Y. News Co 
Dept. 2, 15 Warren Street, ite York. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Start a Mail Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
time, We tell you how. Very good profit. Everything furnished. No 
catalog outfit proposition. Write at once for our ** Starter ” and free 
particulars, EB. 8S. Mruger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Jimmy Pepperton of 
Oshkazoo 


[Continued from page 3709] 


when the supply would stop, and instead of raising a 
hand to prevent the disposal of tickets, he simply laid 
low and said nuffin’, waiting for the clouds to roll by, 
which they speedily did. 

Now that all side issues were cleared away it became 
evident that so far as transit was concerned, this glum 
president owned the city of Oshkazoo. He held an 
absolute monopoly, with no visible danger of compe- 
tition, so the Car Trust shares did what such securities 
always do in similar circumstances; they climbed 
higher and higher up the ladder until they stood at 
thirty-nine. 

Thus it was that Jimmy knew too late he might 
have invested the money he received from the sale of 
tickets in United shares at twenty-six, which were 
now in demand at thirty-nine. It was when they had 
reached this point that the city learned, several days 
after his departure, that Stillenger was in New York, 
presumably taking advantage of the market which his 
newly acquired monopoly had created. 

The last days of a sultry August had melted into the 
milder early days of September. Jimmy, who had 
been held in town all summer by the events in which 
. he had taken part, now began to feel fagged, and his 
thoughts turned yearningly toward the North woods, 
the cool crystal lakes, the foaming rivers, and the 
delights of a forest camp. The genial Billy Higgins, 
tired of the heat of Washington, had come to spend 
the month of September in his native city. He cared 
nothing for forest and stream, but was determined to 
enjoy a good time with his friends, whose number ran 
into the hundreds. So it did not need much persuasion 
to induce him to occupy his old place in the Courier 
office while Jimmy made for the camp. 

It was at this juncture that Pepperton received a 
telephone message from Gwendoline Armstrong, asking 
him to call upon her that afternoon. He was not one 
moment behind the time set, in responding. She 
received him in the lofty and sumptuous drawing-room, 
as it had been called in the Sunday society column, and 
Jimmy was shocked to observe that since their last 
meeting anxiety and worry had robbed her eyes of 
their luster and her cheeks of their roses. 

. Why, Gwennie,” he cried, holding out both hands 
to her, ‘‘ what is wrong?” 

“Everything! Everything!” she cried. “ My father 
is on the verge of ruin. This house, and all else he 
possesses was already mortgaged for as much money 
as could be obtained before the fight came on over the 
Lincoln Avenue Street-railway; that fight, Jimmy, in 
which you so nobly helped him; which, indeed, you 
yourself won, in spite of that terrible man, Stillenger. 
The mortgage money was used in paying the last debt 
incurred by the electrification of the road, and with 
your ten thousand dollars additional he was enabled to 
begin operations. Both mother and | thought that the 
money received from Stillenger should have gone to 
the payment of our debts, but you know father is not 
a man who can be persuaded, least of all by his own 
women. He had come to believe that Stillenger was 
the greatest business man in this city, and Stillenger 
flattered him by making him a director of the United 
Street-railway Company. It seems that Stillenger pre- 
dicted what would happen with the company’s shares. 
He did this very cleverly, and if father at that time had 
taken Mr. Stillenger’s advice and invested the hundred 
thousand dollars he reéeived in those shares, he would 
have made a large profit. When the stock had got 
as high as thirty-nine, Stillenger told father in confi- 
dence that he was going to New York to manipulate 
the shares, and that before his return they would pass 
seventy-five. Before father left his office, he had pur- 
chased a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of Stillenger’s 
own shares, at the highest figure they had reached, 
and thus we were left practically penniless, with inter- 
est on the mortgages coming due. For some days now 
Stillenger has been back from New York, and he told 
father quite calmly that he had failed in his scheme, 
whatever it was, and that the shares would be a great 
deal lower in consequence of this failure. Father then 
in a panic pointed out his own financial position, and 
asked for help; but Stillenger shrugged his shoulders 
and refused.” 

The girl was walking up and down the room. 
Jimmy sat down, and thought for a few moments. 

“Your father, he said at last, ‘‘ received from Stil- 
lenger, beside the hundred thousand in cash, two 
hundred thousand shares of stock. These he should 
at once sell for what they will bring, or they can be 
deposited in a bank as collateral, and money borrowed 
on them, enough, | should think, to enable your father 
to turn ’round.” 

The girl wrung her hands. 

‘1 am afraid | tell you very badly what has hap- 
pened. ‘The shares are already in the bank, and so 
far from being able to draw upon them, my father has 
been notified that he must put in more shares, or else 
pay back a certain sum of money—1 don’t know how 
much—otherwise the bank will sell them to pay the 
loan and interest.” 

“Ah, that’s bad. Sit down, Gwennie, and let’s 
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Every Prospective Mother. \> 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — ys 
in front and back—ne bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 



























Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Book — “Fine-Form 

Mat Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear if ten days, and 
you don’t find it exactly as send it back and 

we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi. 
tutes offered will rise in front (during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment, 
Its special features are protected by patent. 
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SWEEPING CUT 
IN PRICE 


Our offer of slightly rubbed sets of the 
Book.overs SHAKESPEARE at a sweeping cut 
in price has met with instant and gratifying 
results. The Booktovers Epition is now j 
pretty generally known to the reading public i 
and its merits have caused it to be accepted 
as the most satisfactory edition of. Shakes- 
peare yet prepared for general use. Every 
set purchased was bought after careful and 
intelligent examination of the books—the kind of examination we offer to you now. The defects in the 
greater part of these damaged volumes are so trivial that most publishers would trust to their passing 
unnoticed. It is in accordance with our system, however, to forestall possible criticism, and we are offering 
the books at a sweeping cut in price—a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration ot slight 
signs of handling. You may never be able to duplicate this opportunity. 


ALL OF SHAKESPEARE IN HANDY FORM 


talk it over quietly. What is it you wish me to do?” 

She sat down, and leaning toward him, said with 
p: athe tic eagerness: 

‘You and my father got on so well together in that 
campaign you had-planned—you told me so yourself, 
puny: 
J “Yes,” replied Jimmy, but in her sensitive state of 
mind it seemed that his tone was non-committal. 

‘The trial of strength was between you two on one 
side, and Stillenger on the other, and you were victori- 
ous, were you not?” 

‘Yes; we won the fight.” 

‘Very well; then why should you not join my 
father now? You risked your capital for him once, 
and it was returned to you twice over.” 

‘‘ But Stillenger is in a much stronger position now,” 
objected Jimmy. 

‘““ How can that be if you defeated him ? 

‘“ Well, it is one of those cases where aman, although 
temporarily beaten, emerges from a fight stronger than 






















he entered it. Don’t you see that yourself? He has The aim of the Booktovers is to make easy the under- | tions comprise 4o full-page plates in colors and 400 reproduc- 
out-generaled your father. By acknowledging himself standing of Shakespeare’s works. Every obsolete word, every tions of rare wood cuts. @ The Book.ovenrs is an absolutely 

etal aie eae , fath hundred thousand doubtful phrase, every obscure reference is explai by complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each of the 
defeated, and paying your father a hundre ousal noted scholars, whose commentaries throw light and interest volumes contains an entire play and all the notes that explain 


dollars cash, besides double that amount, face value, of 
shares, he has won your father’s confidence, a thing I 
have never been able to do.” 

How can you say that, Jimmy ?” reproached the 
girl, ‘‘ when my father had such confidence in you that 
he did everything you told him to do? At least, that 
is what I understood you to say in the park.” 

‘Yes, yes,” replied Jimmy, hastily, realizing he was 
on thin ice, and must skate carefully, “‘I had forgotten 
for the moment. But as | was saying, you see that 
Stillenger not only recovered all the money he had 
given your father, but unloaded on him stock that he 
had acquired for practically half the price at which he 
sold. Stillenger is too clever for us.” 

‘‘He is clever enough to overreach my father,”’ said 
the girl, ‘* but he couldn’t make any headway against 
you two combined. At least, he didn’t before.” 

‘‘No; he didn’t before,” cried Jimmy, rising. It 
was now his turn to pace up and down the room. He 
wished time to collect his thoughts, for he found him- 


upon the text to which they refer. Shakespeare is thus that play. These notes are the most thorough and ‘Valuable 
brought within the appreciation of all, whatever their degree ever offered to readers of Shakespeare in a general edition. In 
of culture. This edition is printed in large type, from new the extent of information it contains the BooxLovers is, in- 
plates, on selected white paper. There are in all 40 dainty deed, a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. \ts clearness and con- 
volumes (7x5 inches in size), containing 7,000 pages, and venience appeal toevery intelligent reader, and even advanced 
artistically and durably bound in half-leather. e illustra- students can glean instruction from its many special features, 
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om “ < ‘ Topical Index: By means of which — reader can find any de- | Arguments giving a full story of each play in interesting, readable} 
self in a quandary. The girl had believed every word — passage in the poze and pee ‘ A ae te etectea tee a sali e ana 

ees 3 a 4) . tieal Comments explaining the piays and characters. c ods, consisting of stu estions and suggestions,— 
he said about her father when he talked with such from the writings of eminent Shakespearean schola: ‘ the {dea being to furnish a comp ete college course of Shakes. 


apparent straightforwardness to her in the park, and Glossaries following each Play, 80 that you do not have to tarn to | pearean study. 
a separate volume to find th 








; e meaning of every obscure word. | Life of Shak , by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with i 1 essays 
although every word he said was true, he had never- Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general reader and | by  Hageliot,”§ Stephen and other distinguished Shakespearean 
theless concealed the fact that John Armstrong was critical notes for the student or scholar. sholars and critics. 





ruilty of inexcusable treachery toward himself: had 
or Pen out to Stillenger, while the fact that he had YOURS FOR $1. 00—FREE INSPECTION—NO DEPOSIT 
recovered his money and more was due to no aid which If you will fill out carefully and return prompty the coupon in the corner of this advertisement, 
the produce merchant had accorded him. If he were we shall be glad to send you the entire set of the BookLovers SHAKESPEARE, carriage prepaid, for 
so dastard a knight as to shrink from the battle which your examination. We ask for no money now. We allow you ample time for inspection of the books 
his lady so flatteringly proposed, she would never make in your own home, with the understanding that if they do not satisfy you they may be returned at our 
another appeal, and would probably look on him with expense. If you are satisfied—and we know you will be—you retain possession of the entire set and 
scorn as acoward, who flinched from fighting with a send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 per month. Can anything be fairer 
supposed friend. Still, he was practical enough to than this proposition ? 
know the futility of entering upon a struggle where he 
was foredoomed to failure. Suddenly he made up his YOU MUST BE PROMPT 
mind. 
“Gwennie,” he said, stopping and confronting her, You should send in your request at once, as 
‘it is no use. Stillenger can wreck us both, hands there has been an eager response on the part of 
down. Last time we were victorious because | came discriminating book-buyers to this unusual offer. 
. upon him unawares, and took him quite off his guard The subscription price of the Booxtovers is 
when his whole attention was concentrated on fighting | $58.00. You can get a set now under the above 
some one else. That some one else was your father. offer for $25.00 and you have the privilege of 
Having got out of that fight with my life, | kept clear | Paying for it a little at a time. Nothing that we 
of Stillenger and have not seen him since; but your could say would be as convincing as this fact 
father, although he knew the man’s ruthlessness when eee) = =|) ren er eee 


he had his opponent in a corner, actually trusted him, 44-60 E. 23d St. 
and placed all he possessed at his disposal. Now, The UNIVERSITY SOCIETY NEW YORK 
don’t want to say anything against your father, but 
such conduct shows the hopelessness of the case. 


Mr. Armstrong has proved himself a good merchant, an a 00 Anpurwar> COMPLETE 

excellent dealer in real estate, and a wonderful organi- — if, 

zer; but in matters pertaining to large finance, he has . ie INSTALL 
us neither the experience nor the money to fight a man i ~ IN YOUR 
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THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 


You may send, prepaid, for my examination, a set of the 
BOOKLOVERS SuAKEsPEARE in the half-leather style at your 
special price of If the books are entistactory. + 
pay you A 00 w' hin five days after their receipt, a: ial 
each month thereafter for 12 months. If the _ fot, gf shall 
notify you and hold them subject to your order. S. 






















is, like Stillenger.” BOAT 

ne ‘* Very well,” said Gwendoline, rising. ‘‘l am sorry **The Motor Made In The Largest And Most 

il that I asked you.” Up To Date Plant In The World 
“4 : : of 

n. Jimmy placed his two hands on her two shoulders, DEVOTED’ EXCLUSIVELY TO THE MANU- 

C. and although she shrank from him, he held her there. Quality’’ FACTURE OF TWO CYCLE MARINE 





‘“Now, Gwennie, you must listen to me. You’ve 
had your way so far as I’m concerned for some little 
time. I’m going to have my way now. I’m going 
to fight you, not Stillenger, and you must surrender, 
or | shall leave this room a defeated man. I told you 
once that you were to choose between your father and 
me, and you made your choice. You engaged yourself 
to me, and yet you allowed money to come between us. 
First, | had no money, and so was not allowed to marry 
you: very well; | plunged and got the cash, through 

















good luck more than anything else; second, | have now , ; ' Caecne Fag = 

the money and you ask me to throw it away. I refuse, Why the Motor of yore | RAINMAKER—" ped with 4 HP. GRAY" mos.” | Then why so low a price ? 

and you are offended. You, my dear girl, overtop 

every ‘thing in my estimation. 1I’d marry you poor, or Boconse — od ye oe oe is ph pons a ne of a. We are willing to take a 

l’d m: arry you rich. l’ve got two hundred thousand no ay in the wor! jevoted ex: ae to manufacture of two- on each motor and our enormous output gives us a 
<2 jee ially to build G Motors— — egate. 

dollars in the bank, and when that is withdrawn there SOrnince 1 Mets as ee sat m fe nee 


The Gray [lotor could not be made any better if it 


will still be enough left to liquidate all the expenses Because we devote our entire capital and d energy in the cost you three Game as much—if it were sold for a higher 


connected with the wedding trip. That two. hundred endeavor to produce the best motor it is possible to bu sees we could not sell enough to keep the big plant busy. 
thousand is your dowry. Give it to your father, or the lo’ of uf nd 
z J 2 7 rs t % it output gives us w cost of manufacture, a: 
hold it over, just as you please, and save with it the Speen we ee gods: sama guiaty ood tow price give us the neccessary marketfpr the gucat 
remnant of his concerns when this tussle with Stillenger Because we use only the best material money can buy. — “ 


is ended.” 3 to 40H.P. Write for catalog and story of how these motors are made. 
“1 can not take your money,” said Gwendoline. 
“Well, then let us cease all talk of money. I ask GRAY MOTOR Co., 57 Leib Street, Detroit, Mich. 


you to marry me now—to-day, to-morrow, the next 
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The Rapid Increase 
in the number of prominent 
hirms using COUPON BOND Is 
convincing proof of its merit. 


It costs more, but after many 
experiences with other papers, 
the best firms find that 


COUPON 
BON D 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


has printing lithographing 
and engraving qualities that 
no other bond papers possess. 


It’s all fabric, new-fabric body, the 
careful way it is made, the long, 
painstaking process used in finishing 
it which make COUPON BOND 


ior to any commercial paper 
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I can make a good penman of you at home, dur. | 
ing spare time. be a for my free book, ** How 
to Become a Good Penman.” It contains speci- 
mens and tells how others mastered 
ship by my method. Your name 
gantly written on a card if you enclose stamp. 


F.W. Tamblyn, 402 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
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June 28—August 20. 
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day, or the day after. | have been intending to take 
a trip in the North woods. Higgins has taken my place 
on the Courier, and for the last few days I’ve been 
out of the running so far as stocks and shares are con- 
cerned, and if what you say about the bank calling 
for further cover is true, the price of United Railways 
must have fallen perceptibly since Stillenger got back 
from New York. I have determined never again to 
enter into speculation. The trouble with us Americans 
is that we don’t know when to quit. 
only one thing on earth, and that is of being called a 
quitter. Well, there’s where | differ from my fellow- 
countrymen. | don’t care what anybody says of me, 
except you, of course, but | know when I’ve had 
enough, and |’m a quitter from Quitville. The Good 
Book says, ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from you’; 
but just there’s where Stillenger differs from the devil. 
Now, | know a most charming hotel, with balconies, 
and from them the prettiest view in the world, right 
over Clearwater Lake, with the dense woods on one 
side, and a farmhouse or two on the other. In June, 
July, and August this place is full; in September it is 
empty. The proprietor is a good friend of mine, and 
he ‘vill take care of us. You may not believe it, but 
l’ve another friend who is a clegryman, with a sort of 
Little-Church-’Round-the-Corner benefice, situated in 
the poorest quarter of the city. We will be married 
there quietly without any fuss, or wedding presents, or 
trousseau or bride’s cake, or flung rice, or bouquets, or 
old shoes; then we ’ll slip away on the train for Clear- 
water Lake. It will be a sort of runaway match; an 
elopement, for we will take no one into our confidence. 
Gwennie, will you come?” 

The girl looked up at him, and he saw that her eyes 
were wet. All the combativeness of a few minutes 
before had been drowned out of them. They were 
twin Clearwater Lakes. She looked down at the 
carpet for a few moments, then up at him again, and 
his grip on her shoulders tightened. 

‘Yes, Jimmy,” she said quietly. 


+ + 
A House Built in a Day 


ut in East St. Louis an attractive one-story frame 

cottage has won considerable renown, and will no 

doubt go down in history as the house that was built 
in half a day. 

This feat was the result of a whim of a bride. A 
little before seven o’clock in the morning of a recent 
day, the lot where the house was to be built was filled 
with weeds, and there was no lumber, stone, or any 
other building material. As the whistles blew at seven 
o’clock, however, loads of material and hordes of work- 
men arrived at the corner of Harding and Forests 
Streets, and the work was begun. 

The contractor led the procession, and he was fol- 
lowed by sixty workmen who represented all the trades 
required to construct the cottage. His greatest problem 
was to see that the men did not get in each other’s way. 
This he successfully. managed, somehow, and through 
his perfect organization, no false move was made nor 
one minute of time wasted. At exactly seven o’clock 
in the evening—just twelve hours later—the two-thou- 
sand-dollar house was finished. It contains four rooms, 
a bathroom, a reception hall, a front porch, and a back 
stoop. The walls were painted light-green, with white 
trimmings. The foundation is of concrete blocks and 
its roof is pointed and of good architectural lines. All 
the woodwork within and without is of cypress, and 


the house really presents a most attractive appearance. 


Limoeis’ ‘Wes for Prokdhition ia 1853 


[*. view of the widespread interest taken by America 

in prohibition, Mr. Lincoln’s views on this subject, 
as long ago as 1853, command more than notice. Ina 
speech delivered by him at Springfield, Illinois, Mr. 
Lincoln said: 

“The liquor traffic is a cancer in society, eating out 
its vitals and threatening destruction, and all attempts 
to regulate it will not only prove abortive, but will also 
aggravate the evil. If the prohibition of slavery is good 
for the black man, the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is equally good and constitutional for the white man. 

‘‘There must be no more attempts to regulate the 
cancer; it must be eradicated; for, until this is done, 
all classes must continue exposed to become the victims 
of strong drink. 

“The most effectual remedy would be the passage 
of a law altogether abolishing the liquor traffic. 

‘‘Law must protect and conserve right things, and 
if there is any evil in the land that threatens society or 
individuals more than another, it is the liquor traffic.” 


. . 
A Family Affair 


“Coroetia,” ordered the teacher, “throw that gum 
in the waste-basket !’ 

The: pupil’s face grew scarlet but she did not stir. 

‘If you ‘do’ not put that gum in the waste-basket 

immediately | will send you out of the room,” said the 


teacher, gravely. 


The girl walked reluctantly to the desk. ‘‘I can’t, 
teacher,” she confessed, ‘“‘it’s ma’s gum an’ she ’Il lick 
me if | come home without it.”’ 


We're afraid of * 
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The Woman in the 
Dark 


[Continued from page 301] 


but the foremost object of interest in the room 
was the picturesque open hearth, with its glow- 
ing turf fire and dim chimney corner. 

This dark chimney corner was occupied now, 
as Maurnah entered, by the old grandmother 
deaf and almost sightless—who lived with the 
two girls, more upon the traditional idea of 
sheltering the aged of one’s family, than from 
any sense of the conventions. She was cower- 
ing in her accustomed place, mechanically turn- 
ing the bellows wheel and causing the turf to 
glow with each fresh revolution, causing also a 
light to fall on the hanging kettle, on the three- 
legged bastible oven, and on the lissom figure 
and red lips of Norah, who stood in front of the 
fire. 

In a moment Maurnah noted these red lips of 
her sister’s, and their slow, secret smile; then 
suddenly two spots of color sprang into her 
cheeks, and she walked across to the table, set 
for the homely tea. A curious wild look trou- 
bled the depths of her eyes; her whole face was 
altered; her whole body vibrated to some loosed 
emotion. 

She stood there, her finger-tips resting on the 
table edge; then her voice suddenly rang out, 
harsh and startling— 

“Norah!” she cried. ‘‘ Norah, I want to be 
afther askin’ you somethin’.” 

Norah wheeled round, her pleasant musings 
shattered. 

‘An’ what is it?” she asked, smiling. She 
was slow of comprehension, this beauty of the 
mountains; but she loved her strange sister as 
truly as her idle, selfish nature was capable of 
loving. 

Maurnah held her ground, as though she faced 
a foe. 

“Norah,” she demanded, ‘“‘d’ you intind to 
meet him to-night?” 

Norah laughed. ‘An’ shure, if | do or if | 
don’t, what’s that to you?” 

“| want to know.” 

“For why?” 

“Nothin’. I want to know.”’ 

“Thin what d’ you think?” 

Maurnah gasped, and the red in her cheeks 
deepened. “I think,” she said vehemently, 
“that if you decaive him agin, you'll be no 
better than a—than a—’”’ She stopped con- 
fused, and Norah’s soft laugh broke across the 
words. 

“Than a what, girl?” With her light step 
she crossed the mud floor, and, patising by the 
table, flung a careless, affectionate arm round 
her sister’s waist. 

Maurnah shook her off fiercely. ‘‘ Niver mind 
that!) ’Tis the thruth I want. Are you goin’ 
to meet Shaun Sullivan at the turn to-night, or 
are you not?” 

Norah looked at her in dawning curiosity. 
“Arrah, what’s the matter wid you at all, to be 
goin’ on like that? Shure, wan would think he 
was the on’y man between this an Clonskeen!”’ 

Maurnah’s body stiffened; her strange eyes 
flamed like fires upon the hillside. 

“Tell me the thruth! 1 want to know.” 

“I’m not, thin, if that ‘ll plaize you! ’T is 
long sorry I’d be to go trapsin’ up to the turn 
on a night like this for Shaun Sullivan or the 
likes of him.” 

“You ll lave him alone, thin, to fret his heart 
out there in the black dark?” 

“Faith, | will so!” 

Maurnah stood very still. Her long fingers 
gripped the table; her eyes held her sister’s, 
burning into them. 

“Thin all 1 have to say, Norah,’ she cried, 
‘is that 1’m ashamed—black ashamed—to be 
wan flesh and blood wid you!” 

Norah’s glance did not falter, but the smile 
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died from her lips, and very slowly, as if hypno- 
tized, she crept up to her sister. 

“Why, Maurneen,” she said below her breath 
—why, Maurneen,’t is the way wan would think 
you liked him yourself !”’ 

It was a curious moment—one of those cru- 
cial moments when truths leap forth as if rifled 
by force from the recesses of the mind. While 
it lasted there was no sound in the cabin but the 
simmering of water in the kettle and the monot- 
onous turning of the bellows wheel. Then 
Maurnah caught her breath audibly, spasmodi- 
cally. 

“ An’ if I do like him,” she cried defiantly— 
“if I do like him, what harm?” 

A little cry, amazed and smothered, fell from 
Norah. ‘Glory be!” she said. ‘An’ how 
long do you like him, at all? How long?” 

“ Three year—an’ more.” 

Norah’s curling lips parted in naive surprise. 

“Three year! Why, | was a slip of sixteen 
thin!” She said it innocently, but it was the 
word that opened the gates, that freed the 
legions of wrongs imprisoned in Maurnah’s brain. 
With a curious, inarticulate sound, she turned 
on the younger girl— 

“Aye, that’s right! You were a slip of six- 
teen. D’ you think I| forget.it? A slip of six- 
teen, that day he druv us back in the butt from 
Clonskeen, an’ looked at you wid your grand 
shape an’ your red mouth, an’ knew you for a 
woman grown! Niver—niver, till I’m undher 
the sod will | misremember that drive, whin you 
an’ him talked an’ laughed, an’ | sat like a dumb 
woman, watchin’ the two of ye! There, you 
have it now! You have it!” She stopped, and 
with her left hand wiped the sweat from her 
forehead. 

“An’ what d’ you think ‘tis like,” she cried 
again, ‘‘ to be seein’ the pair of ye—you foolin’ 
him, like you fools the rist, an’ he goin’ down 
undher your feet? Givin’ you what I’d give me 
life to have for wan hour! Listen to me, now!” 
Her voice rose hysterically. ‘‘ Listen to me now. 
I’m talkin’ now! I’d give me heart—I ’d give 
me sowl—for the kisses you won’t take, for the 
chance to feel a man’s arms round me, an’ to 
know that man was Shaun!” 

It was a tirade, a torrent of words, akin to 
the torrents that raced at high flood down her 
own purple mountains. As she ceased to speak 
she scarcely seemed a creature of the earth, so 
wild and passionate was her face, so white and 
tense the hands clasped upon her breast. 

Norah stood transfixed, her lovely eyes striv- 
ing vainly to fathom this mystery suddenly laid 
bare. 

“You like him like that?” she whispered, 
awed and uncomprehending. ‘“ You like him 
like that?” 

“| do—an’ more! I’d give every stitch | 
have—the clothes off me back, the hair off me 
head, to be you this minit—seein’ the dusk fallin’, 
and knowin’ that whin the dark came, you had 
nothin’ to do but to throw you shawl over you, 
an’ walk out of this house into his arms!” 

Norah stared at her, still fascinated; then all 
at once the cunning that comes by nature to the 
coquette flashed over her face; her eyes danced; 
her lips curled again to smiles. 

“Maurnah!”’ she cried in an excited whisper, 
““Maurnah, we ’re wan height, aren’t we!” 

Suprise fought with the agitation in Maurnah’s 
face. 

“What is it you mane?” she demanded. 
“What is it you mane?” 

Norah gripped her shoulder quickly, then as 
quickly loosed it. ‘‘ Whist a minit, an’ I'll show 
you!” With a little rush of excitement she 
crossed the kitchen to the inner room, stumbling 
over the hollows in the mud floor; while Maurnah, 
her hand still upon her heart, her breath still com- 
ing swiftly and unevenly, watched her intently. 

Presently she reappeared, and the elder girl 
uttered a faint, superstitious cry, as her eyes 
strained through the deepening twilight. 
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‘*What’s that you have, Norah?” she called. ‘‘It 
looks like a shroud.” 
‘*A& shroud, indade! Me fine new shawl!” 








“Your shawl?” Maurnah’s voice was intent and 
low. 
‘“What else? Aren’t we the wan height? Isn't 
the night black dark? Won't he be alone there ?” T Both Writes and 
‘‘Norah! Norah! Heaven forgive you!” Adds at 
‘‘ What for, in the holy and blessed name? Arrah, One Operation 


don’t be a fool, Maurnah! Won’t Shaun be above 
there, breakin’ his heart, as you say; an’ is n’t it betther 
she ’d have your mouth to kiss than none at all?” She 
stopped abruptly and turned toward the fire. ‘‘ There’s 


that auld kittle boilin’ over! 1 must give herself the 

word to stop the bellis.” She threw the shawl into T Either Writes or 
Maurnah’s hands, 04 SS room, ar gee Adds as the 

some injunction into the grandmother's ear; then, with 

her lithe, quick grace, she lifted the heavy kettle from Operator Wills 


the fire. 

Meanwhile, Maurnah stood with the shawl between 
her hands, her body trembling, her face convulsed by 
the storm of emotion running riot in her blood. It was 
a temptation of the devil’s—this temptation of Norah’s ! 
Her eyes turned wildly to the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, upon which the glow from the turf fire was fall- The New 
ing like a halo. She gripped the shawl more tightly 
and tried to pray; but her heart was dry, and her 
glance swept Seth irresistibly to the open doorway of Model 11 
the cabin, through which the coming night was beckon- 
ing with long, velvet fingers. < 

Norah looked round from the fire, her eyes alight, of the 
her face young and ruddy in the warmth. 

“Well?” she said. ‘‘ Will you take your chance?” 


Maurnah’s heart beat wildly; she clutched the shawl. . 
‘No, I won’t!” she cried. ‘‘No, | won’t!” 
Norah laughed, very softly and with a world of 





suggestion 
‘All right so! Plase yourself! Lave him above 


there, cowld an’ lone!” | it 
Maurnah’s head swam; she looked round the room ypewrl er 


with its dense shadows, its odd lights; then abruptly, 
daringly, she made a sudden gesture and flung the Wj W A " S i A 

MeENonh, Lit dont she eds TH do it—it ith Wahl sldding and Subtracting Attachment 
lose me sowl!” 


u presents a new and matchless combination — the 
ove, the great power that plays with its victims as a 4s ° 
spring tide plays with a strip of driftwood or a latest model of the greatest writing machine 
strand of seaweed, was whirling about Maurnah when : . , 
she stole out of the cabin that night, her sister’s heavy with the only adding and subtracting attachment 
shawl about her head, held so close that no peering eye f 
could catch even a suggestion of the white face, the ever placed on a typewriter. 
startled eyes, the full, pale lips parted in an intoxica- 
tion of excitement. 


Up the mountain road she hurried, her feet finding This combination means the doubling of the field both 
the way by pure instinct, her heart beating with such of the writing machine and the adding machine. It opens 
violence that in the dead silence it seemed to her new opportunities for time and labor saving in every kind 
strained ears that it made a distinct, audible throbbing. of billin . 

She threw back the shawl for a moment and looked € and general accounting work. 
up at the sky. It was a sky of storm that coupled with , Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


her reckless mood; there was power and passion in its 
lowering, silent embrace of the mountains. 
She laughed softly—a laugh in which a touch of 


hysteria trembled, and covering her face again, went aang Typewriter Company 





onward and upward to where her hour awaited her. (Incorporated) 
It was a curious scenic effect that she came upon 
when her goal was reached. Confronting her dimly New York and Everywhere 





was the Black Lough; and the stillness and oppression 
of the night brooded like a tangible veil over the oval 
space of water with its rough rampart of boulders. 

The awe, the aloofness of the place thrilled her as 
they had never thrilled her before; so deadly was the 
silence, so unfamiliar the shrouded hills, that thev con- 
veyed a sense of being isolated upon another planet. 

Then on the path above her, the sound of a stone 
unloosed drove all ideas but one from her brain, and 
turned her trembling body into a statue with white, 
parted lids, and hands that gripped her shawl. 

In one moment she was the woman—speechless, 
motionless—waiting her lover. She did not move 
when he stepped out of the darkness; even the flutter- 
ing breaths she drew were short and soundless. 

By the primitive law of Nature he spoke first, and in 
his voice were cadences she had never heard before. 

‘“Noreen!” he said. ‘‘Noreen! I can hardly 
! Spake to me? Tell me ’tis your- 
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belave me sinses ! 
self | have?” 

Maurnah lowered her head. ‘‘ Yes, ’t is meself.” 

The fantasy of the strange planet was alive again. = 
She was no longer alone upon it. All common things 
had utterly receded. Life, as she had known it, was a 
myth—the cabin on the mountainside an illusion— 
Norah of the red lips was no more existent than the old 
blind grandmother. She was paramount in this land 
of darkness; the Lough murmured inaudible love-words, 
as it lapped the boulders; the black sky and the black 
mountains were linking her in their embrace. 

‘*Shaun,” she said again, ‘‘’tis meself it is. Don’t 
you know me?” 

““Know you? Is it to be doubtin’ that voice | 
would? The doubt is to think of you comin’ out at all 
this black misfortunate-lookin’ night! But don’t you 
be standin’ here, girl! There’s a grand sate above be 
the Lough.” 

‘A sate?” 

‘Well, as good as a sate”’—he laughed in his happi- 
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ness and pride; ‘‘an ould slob of a stone, big enough 
to dance a set on. Shure ’t is well | ought to know it, 
considerin’ the nights an’ the nights I’ve sat up there— 
an’ me eye sore from lookin’ for you!” 

Maurnah gripped her shaw! tighter. 

‘*Thin you were wantin’ me, thim nights | didn’t 
come up?” 

‘*Wantin’ you?” It was Shaun’s turn to speak low; 
Shaun’s turn to show the passion that consumed him. 
““Wantin’ you?” 

He caught her arm, and in silence they made their 
way up the track, their feet groping a path through the 
uneven rocks, each poignantly conscious of the other’s 
nearness. At last Shaun identified his goal, and swung 
her upwards with a movement of his arm. 

She stood there lightly poised on the slab of stone; 
and as though some fragment of her sister’s personality 
had descended ,upon her with the shawl, she moved 
daringly toward the Lough and strove to peer down 
into the fathomless depths, to catch the love-words 
whispered at her feet. 

In an instant Shaun was beside her. ‘‘ Aisy, now! 
Aisy, now! Don’t you know if a person took a mis- 
footin’ here, like I tould you to-day, there’d be an ind 
to thim? Here, Noreen! Here, girl! Sit down here 
away from the wather!” 

She yielded to his will and suffered herself to be 
drawn back to the seat he had ordained for her. 

Neither spoke; each was aware of a tense emotion; 
each felt that somewhere about them—under the mur- 
muring Lough or behind the looming hills, some force 
was at work—sorre force to which they were uncon- 
sciously ministering. Shaun’s voice, when at last he 
spoke, was hoarse and rough in its intensity. 

‘*Noreen! D’ you know the way I cares for you? 
Tell me! D’ you know? D’ you know it at all?” 

Maurnah’s dry lips parted. ‘‘What way is it you 
cares 7” 

Shaun suddenly swayed toward her. 

“What way d’ you say? This way. Your face 
comes between me an’ the earth when I’m tillin’ the 
bit o’ land. Your face comes between me an’ the 
Almighty when I’m kneelin’ in the chapel. You’re 
the wan woman for me. D’ you undherstand that? 
The wan woman.” 

His breath was sweeping her lips through the narrow 
slit in the shawl. She knew now that it was a matter 
of moments until his own lips touched them, and she 
quivered to the knowledge. 

He felt her quiver. ‘‘An’ you, girl?” 
‘Am I your man? Tell me! Tell me! 
Am I your man?” 

He put his fingers to the shrouding shawl; he strove 
with the blackness of the night to see the cutline of 
her face. “Almost unconsciously Maurnah laid detain- 
ing fingers over his. Her brain was swimming; the 
mountains were gone now; the Lough was gone. 
Only this man existed—this man whom she loved 

‘Tell me, girl? Tell me? Are you wantin’ me like 
I’m wantin’ you? Will you take me for your man?” 

He bent still closer; she could feel his fierce tenacity 
in the clasp of the hand beneath hers. It seemed in the 
close, warm darkness as if the very elements waited 
for some climax. Then, curiously, with a slight note 
of menace, a little breath of wind quivered cver the 
Lough. . 

“Noreen! Noreen! For the love o’ Heaven 

She made no answer, and with a swift change of 
attitude he freed his hand and flung an arm about her 
waist. 

“You're not laughin’ 
me?” 

Maurnah never moved; the fierce tone in his voice 
thrilled her; her heart beat faster, even as her fingers 
drew the shawl closer about her face. 

“If | thought—!” he cried. 

But his savagery was silenced by a force still more 
savage and primitive. Above them, to the west, a long, 
flickering tongue of light darted out from the heart of 
the black clouds, followed by a crashing peal of thun- 
der that seemed to shake the very mountains, and then 
die away in slow, angry reverberations. 

To all strong natures there is an excitement in war of 
any description. To Shaun, the flash, the roar, the 
shattering sense of chaos, were spurs to emotion. He 
strained her to him in the darkness, until she felt the 
strong pulsing of his heart. 

“Noreen!” he cried, ‘‘ Noreen! 
an’ kiss me!” 

Maurnah, vibrating to the atmospheric condition 
oppressed by the dull heat, strung to highest tension 
by the electricity in the air, suddenly yielded, suddenly 
flung prudence from her. Without a sound she lifted 
her face and let his lips find hers. 

While their mouths touched, while her soft hair 
blinded his eyes, there came another flash, another roar 
nearer than the first, then again pitch darkness. 

Then slowly they drew apart. 

Maurnah made a gasping sound. 


he cried. 
Is it thrue ? 


at me? You're not foolin’ 


Put up your mouth 


“Now!” she 


cried. ‘‘Now! do I care?” 
Shaun pulled her close again; his voice also was 
uncontrolled. 


**T belave you do!” 
laughed to drown assob. 


“*1 belave you do,” he said, 
Maurnah laughed hysterically 
His suspicions leaped up. 
“Why d’ you laugh? 
Remimber you done it before! 


You’re not decaivin’ me? 


9») 
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Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Electrical, Scientific and Prac- 
tical Invention for those who are Deaf or Partially Deaf— 
MAY NOW BE TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s trial of 
the Stolz Electrophone at home. This personal practical test 
serves to prove that the device satisfies, with ease, every require- 
ment of a perfect hearing device. V ri ite for particulars at 
once, before the offer is withdrawn, for by this personai test 
pian the fina/ selection of the one com pletely satisfactory hear- 
ing aid is made easy and inexpensive for every one. 
ES 





q This new invention. the Stolz Elec- 

trophone(U.S tent No. 763,575) 

ote ° renders TmMOCeOSATY such clumsy 

v as 37 unsightly and frequently harmfui 


devices as trumpets, horns, tubes, 
ear drums, fans, etc. It is a tiny 
electric telephone that fits on the 
ear and which, the instant it is ap- 
plied magnifies the sound waves in such 
manner as to cause an astonishing in- 
crease in the clearness of all sounds. It 
overcomes the buzzing and roaring ear 
noises and, also, so constantly and elec- 
trically exercises the vital parts of the 
ear that, usually, the natural unaided 
hearing itself is gradually restored. 


What Three Business Men Say: 

The Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being 
small in size and great in hearing oe 
a makes it preferable to any I have tried an 
Mus. C. Linecka, 238 12th Ave., May- believe, I have tried all of them. M, W. Anny 

wood, Ill, wears an Electrophone Wholesale Grocer, Michigan Ave. and River 

Less conspicuous than eye-glasses. St., Chicago. 

‘The Stolz Electrophone Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen—I have used your Electrophone since July, 1908. It enables me to hear 
speakers over 50 feet away. Without it I could not bear their voices. It has improved 
my natural hearing at least 50%, and bas stopped the head noises which were soannoying. 
Refer to me at any time. Yours truly, E. P. Rogers, Suite 908, 159 LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

I have now used your Electrophone over a year, and know that it is a first class, scien- 
tifie hearing device. Without it people have to shout directly in my ear to make me 
hear. With it, I can hear distinetly when spo ken to in an ordinary tone. Best of all, 
LEWIS W. MAY, 












If HAS STOPPED MY HEAD Notses, which were a terrible aggravation. 
Cashier, 100 Washington St., Chicago. 

Write to, or call (call if you can) at our Chicago offices for particulars of our personal 
test offer and list of other prominent en dorsers who will answer inquiries. Physicians 
cordially invited to investigate aurists’ opinions. 


Stolz Electrophone Co. 1855 Stewart Bidg., 7th Floor, Chicago 
Branch Offices; Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Los Ange! les, Pittsburg, Louisville ve- 
land, Indianapolis, Des Moines, Toronto. Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng, 


0 MORE BALD HEAD 


when our VACUUM CAP is used 
a few minutes daily. We accept 
no pay until you have tried the 
Cap 60 days and are satisfied. 
The Vacuum Cap is an appliance 
that draws the blood to the Hair 
Roots and starts a new healthy 
crop of hair. It cures Dandruff, 
stops hair from falling out. Bought by Doctors and men 
who know that it is the only reasonable HAIR GROWER 
known to science. No drugs used. Write for application 
blank, testimonials, and booklet on ‘‘ HAIR,” sent sealed in 
plain envelope. FREE. 
THE MODERN VACUUM CAP CO., 

5462 Barclay Denver, Colo. 


DEAFNESS 


‘¢ The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear— invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Perry Bidg., 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


DEAF 25 YEARS 


Can Now Hear Whispers 

I was deaf for 25 years. 
I can now hear a whisper 
with my artificial EAR 
DRUMS in my ears. You 
cannot see them in my Medicated Ear Drums 
ears.. I Cannot Feel niin tira 
Them for they are perfectly comfortable. 
Write and I will tell you a true story—Howl 
Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself Hear. 


Address GEO. P. WAY 


17 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














































> Memory the Basis 
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asy, inexpensive. Increases 








You are no 

ae memory. 

REN MEMB income; gives ready memory for faces. names, 
WRITE TO-pay business details, studies, ae: develops will, 


public Speakin, _ iting, 
Dickson Memory S 1.796 A Au Fomor sao ‘Bidg,, Chicago. 








PARKER’S J{AIR FRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
ROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Kestore ores Hair to 

its Youthfui ¢ 











‘olo 
Prevents scalp, Diseases and Mair Falling 
Send us your address and 
we will chow you how to 


50c. and $1.00 at Druggists 
RS ea 
wale $3. a day absolute! 


a Day Sur ; we furnish the wor 


se and teach y free, you week “int the locality where = 


= Send = your —- and we will explain the business full ¥3 
clear profit of $8 for eve 7 vg © ve 
solutely sure. Write at once. ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 944, Detroit, Miche 





SEE PAGE 283 
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Maurnah threw back her shrouded head in sudden = 
fulfilment of her lonely self. 

‘‘In heaven’s name, Shaun Sullivan, I’m tellin’ you 
no lies!’ Whatever might be wrong wid the past— A “HH 
whatever decaivin’ there was, this wan thing is the ome 


truth—the Gospel truth. I love you wid all me heart 


an’ sowl an’ self!” 4% 
‘*Thin you’ll marry me? You’ll be me woman? Comfort ove 


You ’ll marry me come Shrove ?” 
Maurnah leaned back against the rocks and closed 


her eyes. The inner glory of life had been revealed; Have you solved the “Home 
in the black and sultry mystery of the night the man 














” . . 
had spoken, his arms had held her, his breath had Comfort problem for this coming : 
brushed her lips. a 
With a faint cry she-rose to her feet and held out sumenert 
her arms to him, forgetful of the shawl, forgetful of Are you planning to put the coal : 
herself. 


‘‘Shaun! Shaun! You love me? Tell me agin! range out of commission ° 
Tell me agin! Kiss me agin!” 


It was the cry of a soul unloosed. Will you do the family boiling, 


Even Shaun, coarse clay though he was, heard it stewing and frying in a sane and 
and understood—understood in some blind, dumb way, h 
that he had touched the infinite. His limbs trembled restful manner over a stove that 


under him; great drops of sweat stood out upon his does not overheat the kitchen ? 
forehead. $ 


‘**Shaun!” she cried again; and without a sound he You can do all this with the 
caught her to him. 


So they stayed—her shawl fallen back from her face, 


he striving to see her through the veil of darkness, 
when another whisper of wind, more menacing, louder 
than the first, skimmed over the Lough; while, above 


them, the clouds crashed together and a light, vivid 


and piercing beyond imagination, swept the mountains, ra & 
the sky, their own white, strained faces. na. 
As though a flaring torch had been thrust between 
them, they stared into each other’s eyes; then Shaun 
flung her from him—flung her back against the rocks The “New Perfection” is different from all other oil stoves. It has a substantial 
ashe might spumadog. = ,.., | CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with a commodious shelf for warming 
Shaking, dazed, moving like a drunken woman struck | dk : food hot alt ad-—~slen dees shelves on which the 
back to consciousness, Maurnah rose up. The shawl plates and Keeping food hot after cooke pe oer 
had fallen from her; her figure, had there been light to see, coffee pot or teapot may be placed after removing from burner—every 
was possessed of a strange new dignity, her wide eyes convenience, even to bars for holding towels, Nothing adds more to 
shone as though they had Icoked upon secret wonders. the pleasure of a summer home than a “New Perfection” Oil Cook- 
“You k : y, Shaun?” she said. ‘ ‘ ; . . . . 
ee ae ee ee Stove in the kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or 
without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


“Know you? Am n’t I clinchin’ me two hands 
The | AM All that a lamp should be the 
a Oo Rayois. Well made—ornamental 


this minute to keep thim off o’ you?” 

“You need n’t be doing that,” she said very quietly. 
“I'll pay me lawful debts. An’ if ever in the time to 
come a thought of me rises up to you—put no pass on : : - . . stion— 
it. Put no pass on it, I tell you. Say this to yourself: pore ergs En ye Tighe for ee 
—_ fund eee, means ae. . longest with one filling. If not with your dealer write our nearest agency. 

Whether it was his imagination, or whether it was a ANY 
trick his senses had played him, Shaun did not know, sien or — 
but he seemed to feel that in some curious way Maur- ( —— 
nah had receded from him with her last words. Like 
a cold shower upon a fevered body, a strange fear 

“*Come here!” he called. ‘‘ Come here!” P RE MO U N I O R 

Nothing answered him but the light sound of feet 
scrambling from one boulder to another. : ‘ . . 

‘Come here! ” Given as Reward and sent prepaid for sending only five annual subscrip- 

He sieae Meeting Heady shout fica in the close, tions for Success MaGazineE, in which your own renewal may be included. 
dense darkness. Then once more the lightning illumi- : 
nated the scene; his face, filled with superstitious 
dread, turned to the Black Lough, and he saw what 

**Maurnah!” he cried out. ‘‘Maurnah!” But the ere 
roll of the thunder scattered his words. making is by use of a camera 

He rushed to the Lough’s brink; he thrust forth his of this type. There is no 
hands, groping desperately; then he called again loudly, f a eg pig F di 
wildly, incoherently; but all that came to him, all that aa S ey. = 
answered him, as he lifted his horror-stricken face, was tances, The camera is always 
one heavy raindrop that fell on his cheek and rolled ready. and the shutter operates 
slowly down his face like a silent, pitiful tear. a P 














The Premo Junior uses the 
Premo Film Pack exclusively. 
Each film Pack contains twelve 
films. When one has been ex- 
posed, pull out a black paper, 
and you are ready for another 
picture. It loads in daylight and 
single exposures may beremoved 
at any time for development. It 
will make as fine 2}-by 3} 


pictures as can be had. 


chilled his rage. 
his mind had already conjured. The simplest means of picture 





from mere pressing of a button. 
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— The lens is an excellent single achromatic, producing ¢lear negatives. The shutter works for 

Bakin’ Day either time or snap exposures and is automatic in action, requiring no setting. Two brilliant finders 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS and two tripod sockets are provided, so it may be used for either vertical or horizontal pictures, and 
the camera has a handsome seal grain covering. Sent free for five annual Success Macazine 
subscriptions. These may be sent as secured, will be credited, and the camera will be sent, 
carriage paid, when the total is completed. 


SUCCESS Reward Department, 29-31 E. 22nd St., New York 


AVE you any smiles to-day ? 
Send me up a peck— 
Kind that reaches all the way 
Round behind your neck. 





Send a dozen boxes of 
Best assorted cheer; 

Also twenty quarts of love— 
Must be warm and clear. 





Happy thoughts and pleasant words— 
Mix ‘em good and strong 
Kind to make you think of birds 
Burstin’ into song. - 
ees, IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 
We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
your present occupation. Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money in it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
Representative. Write for 62-page book, Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2656 Reaper Block, Chicago 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 283 


"Leven bars of kindliness 
Free from flaw and chill; 

And two dozen packages 
Of the best good-will. 


Send me all the charity 
You can rightly spare, 
And a box of sympathy— 

Pizenness to care ! 


This is bakin’ day, and 
Have a sort of plan 
For to make a tasty pie 
For my fellow man. 
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HE CAR that’s guar- 
anteed by the strong- 


est Automobile Company 
in the World—the 


Maxwell 


are two factors that should de- 
the selection of your automobile— 
vant real service. 

the stability and resource of the 
turer— Second, the ability and 
on of the designer. 


these two points, the Maxwell 


upreme. 


As to the First, three great factories 
equipment of over $1,500,000.00 

the result of ‘‘ making good.” 
910 the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Com- 
will build over 10,000 cars. 


As to the Second, designed by Mr. J. 
Maxwell, the Maxwell is founded on 
engineering and common sense— 

vith the combined judgment of 12,000 
\obilists who have already bought 
Maxwells and are glad of it, makes your 
e of this car an investment—not a 


| rcnd 


ition. 


Send for catalogue which fully . 
describes our six models. 


MODEL A 
2Cyl. 10 H.P. 









STANDARD AMERICAN RUNABOUT, $500 


Maxwell Briscoe Motor Co. 
P.O. Box 4, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Main Office and Factory 


Pawtucket, R. I. Newcastle, Ind. 


Send for our free Boat Book 


Do not think of buying a launch 
until you see our 


Four Launch 
Bargains 


poet Aeatatetinas 
Only $121 for this 
2 complete 16 foot 
aunch. 2% H.P. canna, self- starting engine. 
Siaet for 9 mile per hour “‘Speedaway.” %153 for 
eanopy t toppe a“ Winner.” #160 for Auto-topped 3 II. P. 
a | f ll 16 feet in length. Engine reault of 30 years 
1ee. Weedless wheel and rudder. Ship im- 
“diately on approval. Send postal for our handsome 
catalogue today—it’s a gem. 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 
505 Washington Street, 
Greenville, Mich, 
a 
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Highest Grade Bicycle Tires Made 


They wear the 1 ngest, ride the easiest, and are less 
liable to punctures. Cost just a trifle more than cheap 
tires but are worth it, and are the most economical in 
theend Don’t aecept imitations or substitutes. In- 
sist apon Original @ & J—the trade mark tells. For sale 
by’all loca) dealers and will be supplied on new Bicy- 
eles when you specify them, rite for 

free catalogue 19. 


G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. yy 





The Pit and the Grower 


[Continued from page 298] 


ri probable. Europe, with bare granaries, 
imagined that its only important bread line might 
be cut off by Spanish cruisers. Under a great ex- 
port demand wheat jumped to $1.15 and kept climb- 
ing. France suspended her import duty of about 
thirty-six cents a bushel. Italy reduced her import 
duty. It was reported that Russia would prohibit 
exports of wheat. Leiter seemed master of the situa- 
tion. On May 10, the May option sold at $1.85. His 
command of that option had long been a foregone con- 
clusion, however, and there were few shorts. But the 
extraordinary price acted magically upon supplies. At 
$1.35 and upwards the Northwest found that it still had 
some wheat to spare. Receipts in Chicago during May 
were nearly four and a half million bushels—to pay for 
which at current prices ate up money very fast. Russia, 
with a short crop from which she had exported liberally, 
also had more wheat to spare. The peasants swept 
their bins. In the winter, Argentina harvested a very 
good crop and made haste to sell it while the Leiter 
sun shone. A large crop was maturing in the United 
States and new wheat reached Chicago in May, the 
earliest on record. Leiter had to let go. His holdings 
of cash wheat, amounting to between ten and fifteen 
million bushels, were turned over to Armour to be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of his creditors. His holdings 
of options, said to be fifteen million bushels more, were 
dumped on the market. 

Very likely that deal did benefit producers while it 
lasted. The natural position of wheat, however, with 
the world so largely dependent upon the United States, 
was tremendously strong, and the very high prices 
obtained only at the end of the crop ;year when wheat 
had mostly passed out of producers’ hands. In July, 
when the new crop was coming in, cash wheat sold at 
sixty-six cents, in October, at sixty-two cents. The 
Leiter deal, in point of volume of trade and amount of 
money involved, was far and away the biggest ever 
known on the board. It ran into millions, against 
thousands for the common garden variety of deal. 
How many million dollars he employed in it, | do not 
know; but, when it was over, the options had been 
sold, and the cash wheat disposed of, L. Z. Leiter put 
up some seven million dollars to cover the deficit. 


Little Real Grain Goes to Chicago 


Leiter bought and handled an immense amount of 
actual grain. The striking thing about the speculative 
trade in general is that it gets along with so little actual 
grain. While everybody, loosely speaking, is contract- 
ing to deliver and to receive wheat, corn, and oats at 
Chicago, by making speculative trades in those cereals, 
the real grain is n’t going to Chicago at all. The receipts 
of wheat and corn at Chicago the last eight years have 
averaged only about five per cent. of the crop, and of 
oats about ten per cent. Only a part of the grain 
actually received is of contract grade and so deliverable 
in settlement of board of trade transactions, and if it is 
of contract grade it must be stored in a ‘‘ regular” ware- 
house—that is, one conforming to certain regulations of 
the board and duly approved by its directors. 

The total capacity of the regular warehouses for all 
sorts of grain is at present about twenty million bushels, 
and the total stock of contract grain in Chicago is often 
astonishingly small. For example in July, 1905, there 
were only 549,000 bushels of contract wheat; in Sep- 
tember, 1904, only 424,000 bushels; in June, 1904, 
782,000 bushels. The largest reported stock in eight 
years. was under fourteen million bushels. A stock of 
ten million bushels is comparatively big. Of contract 
corn there were only 41,000 bushels in December, 1907; 
90,000 bushels in December, 1906; 397,000 bushels in 
September, 1900; while the biggest stock in eight years 
was six million and odd bushels. The largest stock of 
contract oats in eight years was a little over four million 
bushels; the smallest, in September, 1907, only 29,000 
bushels. 

Of course, as long as there is any grain of contract 
grade anywhere, it may be brought to Chicago, if there 
is time; and the board may, at any time, enlarge the 

“ regular” warehouse capacity by regularizing private 
elevators. Indeed, during the Harper deal it was pro- 
posed to make wheat stored in freight cars ‘‘ regular,” 
and so deliverable on contracts. This is, | believe, 
within the power of the board. Yet the speculative 
trade does really rest upon a surprisingly slender basis 
of real grain. 

To seize this slender base and squeeze gentlemen who 
have contracted to deliver what they can not get is the 
simple object of a corner. The engineer of a corner 
must, of course, take all the actual grain that is offered 
him or his corner goes to pot and he goes with it. If, 
in order to squeeze the shorts, he has advanced the 
price arbitrarily he will be taking in actual grain for 
more than it is really worth. The more grain he takes 
in at an arbitrarily advanced price the greater his loss 
will be when he comes to market it afterwards. So, 
naturally, he wants just as little real grain as possible. 

The wheat which passes into commercial channels 
is, generally pr. that which is teceived at nine 
big Western ‘' primary markets ’’—amounting, includ- 
ing some duplications, to about one-third of the total 
crop. The heaviest receipts, of course, are after harvest. 
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are the best made, best grade and easi- 
est riding buggies onearth for themoney 


For Thirty-Six Years 
we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in 
the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for exam- 
ination and approval, guaranteeing safe delivery, and 
also to save you money. If you are not satisfied as to 
Style, quality and price you are nothing out, 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 








“MODERN HOMES” 









UR big book of plans with latest 

and best designs costing $800 
to $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 
14 cents for postage. 


“‘Galifornia Bungalows” 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly western 
bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cts and5 cts postage. 


Cottages and Bungalows , on ot ero 
Price 26 cts and 5 cts for postage. 
Send for “‘Art rt in Ares Architecture.” AA 44 per Year 


J.H. ‘DAVERMAN & SON, ‘architects 
2059 Porter ids, Mich. 


“The Fence That Lasts Forever !’? 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


HTT 
ws 


Ornament 8 your > front yard by installing a beautiful 
Iron Fen r Iron sunset has Style, and 
Durability, and in ss with the World. 
100 Ch Designs. 4 Bt for prices. 
CINOINNATH 1 N FENCE ¢ oe b. Tncorporated) 
FREE Cata egee. TI, OHIO. 
AGENTS W. ED ee... Ora} TO SELL 


































































Write us for Booklet showing Hundreds of Designs 
At all prices. Include iron reservoir vases, settees, fountains, tree 
guards, stable fittings, ete. Iron fence improves the ap rance of 
your home—is cheaper than wood and permanent. oO repairs. 
Agents Wanted. THE STEWART [RON WORKS Co., CINCINNATI, O. 

Q 1715 Covington St The Largest Makers o, ‘tea 

3S Fence in the Wor 

A 


H 
pe tartc: vil ail 


Les 
Se ney MAKING KING CONCRETL. 


The great durability and handsome appearance of concrete 
epee is now recognized world wide. Big Money Making plants 
ing established cqueerwuste. It will pay you to investigate Our 
proposition fora poet & n _— Ce We furnish ma- 
chines, molds and everything nee . B&F Write for particulars. 
THE PETTYJOHN CO., 681 NX. cath "St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Water Supply for <Country Houses 
THSOLVED 


No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 60 lbs. 


The ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “xX.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. = 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


SQUAB = BOOK FREE 
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Mated pair Write for our handsome 1909 
a _or Free Book, telling how to make 
kissin money breeding squabs. We were 
From egus first, the originators. Cloth-bound 
to squa k now 303 pages, 114 illus. 
in 4 weeks Its great. 


Plymouth Reck Squab Co., 147 Howard St., MELROSE, Mass, 


Gera reer. Mone} Y MAKER. MEN 
EN. SAMPLE FREE. 
oo I. ee Mfg.Co., Pittsburg, Pa- 
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Of all the wheat that comes to he primary markets, 
about 48 per cent. taking the average of the last eight 
years—is received in the seventeen weeks from Septem- 
1 to December 31, against only eighteen per cent. in the 
seventeen weeks from March 1 to June 30. The new 
corn is ready for market in November, the corn-crop year 
dating from the first of that month. It is self-evident 
that, generally speaking, bull manipulation wil! be most 
successful in the period of light receipts—that is, when 
the producers have little grain to sell. Nobody wants 
to bull an article that a great many people have much 
of to sell. In forty years the high price for wheat has 
fallen only ten times within the period of heavy receipts 
while the low price has so fallen fifteen times. In only 
four years out of forty has the high price of corn been 
in December, while in sixteen years the low price has 
been in that month. This, of course, is according to 
the law of supply and demand; yet it is quite obvious 
that whoever benefits the farmers by a bull manipula- 
tion of. grain will be disappointed himself in about the 
proportion of the benefit. If he is bulling grain he 
wants as little grain as possible. 

The Phillips corner in November, 1900, was a cele- 
brated and strictly typical manipulation of corn. At 
the beginning of the month the November option sold 
at thirty-seven cents. The crop just gathered was 
rather poor in quality. Contract stocks in Chicago 
were down to 650,000 bushels. About the middle of 
the month Phillips began advancing the price. On the 
27th, November corn sold at fifty-one cents. The 
higher price brought out some grain. Receipts at 
Chicago during the month were nearly six and a half 
million bushels; but very little of the corn was of con- 
tract grade. The shorts tried to get out of the trap by 
buying corn of No. 3 grade and drying it out so as to 
make it of No. 2, or contract grade; but they didn’t 
succeed very well. When settlement with the shorts 
was finished, November corn dropped to thirty-five and 
one-half cents, or slightly lower than it had been at the 
beginning of the month. Obviously, a producer who 
benefited had to step lively. Under somewhat similar 
conditions, the following May, corn was marked up to 
sixty cents until the hapless shorts settled, when it 
promptly fell to forty-two cents. The short crop was 
favorable to manipulative tactics. Says the Daily 
Trade Bulletin in its review of the year, ‘‘ While the 
speculative operations were of larger volume than for 
many years, the actual amount of corn handled was 
smaller than for several seasons.” It is merely the 
actual corn, of course, that producers have to sell. 


The Producers are Down on Speculation 


That speculation on the board benefits the producer 
of grain is not presumable. The price of wheat is 
largely made in a free world’s market. As I said above, 
about a third of our crop comes into commercial 
channels and of that which does come into commercial 
channels, roughly, one-half is exported. That is, cf 
late years, we have been exporting less than a fifth of 
our wheat. One of the most important, constant 
factors in the wheat market is the export price. We 
must ‘get rid of that surplus fifth or else stocks will 
accumulate and the price, ordinarily will fall. Our 
biggest competitors in the export trade have been, of 
late years, Russia and Argentina. Taking the average 
of the last five years, our crop is about twenty per 
cent. larger than Russia’s, but Russia has exported 
more wheat than we have. The Argentine crop has 
averaged only 135,000,000 bushels against 650,000,000 
bushels for the United States, but Argentina exports 
almost as much wheat as we do. India, raising less 
than half as much wheat as the United States and hav- 
ing three and a half times the population, is a consider- 
able competitor in the export trade, sending to Europe, 
in the last five years, about forty per cent. as much wheat 
as this country. In short, American farmers have to 
sell their surplus wheat in competition with growers 
who are too poor to eat white bread—a real “‘ foreign 
pauper labor” problem. 

We do eat practically all our own corn. Exports the 
last two years have amounted to less than three per 
cent. of the crop. Production, too, on the whole has 
increased. The last three crops were decidedly the 
biggest in any three successive years; but all through 
the summer of 1908 corn was higher than for many 
years, The rule works fairly well, also, as to oats, of 
which we consume practically all that we produce. 
Exports the last two years have been less than one per 
cent. of the crop. For more than a year the price has 
ruled unusually high; but the crops of 1907 and 1908 
were rather short. 

There is n’t much doubt as to how producers them- 
selves feel about the question whether speculation 
benefits them. Cotton growers especially have been 
hostile to the cotton exchanges, with their large volume 
of speculative transactions, their corners and manipula- 
tions. Perhaps this is only an unreasoning sentiment 
—as a man might naturally resent seeing the result of 
his year’s toil gambled on by untoiling and non-agri- 
cultural gentlemen, even if the gambling didn’t really 
hurt him. 


Manipulation Keeps the Trade Nervous 


The violent corner, typified by Mr. Hutchinson, 
seems to have gone rather out of fashion on the board 
of late; yet it is acommon opinion that the markets, 
the last few years, have been very much subject to 
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Every Home Use 


Spring is the time to freshen up by doing the odd jobs 
of painting you have been planning. Try the Acme Quality 
plan this year and do your own painting. For the buggy, the 
furniture, for the floors and .woodwork, for every paint purpose, use 
Acme Quality. Simply tell your dealer what you wish to do and ask 
for the proper one of the 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS AND VARNISHES 


for the surfaces you have in mind. Accept no substitute, for Acme Quality 
Finishes are each and every one scientifically prepared for specific uses and 
no other finishes possess the beauty and durability of Acme Quality. 
Remember— if it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, 
varnished or finished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Text-Book 
on Paints and Finishes 


tells you just what paint, enamel, stain or varnish to 
buy for any kind of work and the best way to 
apply it. Every one should keep a. copy 
handy. Gives you just the information 
you want, when you want it. 
Write for a free copy. 


Acme White Lead and 
Color Works 
Dept. L 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


IN DETROIT— 
Life is Worth 
Living 
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FREE=A Razor Saver=FREE 


Try this experiment—rub a few drops of “3 in One” Into your razor strop until the 
<4 SOO leather becomes soft and — draw razor blade between thumb and finger moistened with 
Ce sin One”’; then strop. Every razor edge has teeth like a cross-cut saw; soap and water 
= cause these teeth to rust; the more rust the dullerthe razor. Stropping only breaks off the 
peng rust particles giving a new cutting edge which immediately commences to rust 
again. Now ‘‘3in One’’ on the strop brings out the grain of theleather. This adheres toand 
wipes out the saw edges—leaving the cutting edge keen and clean. “3 in One” prevents how 
FREE even slightest further rusting. jentific circular and sample bottle—both free. 4 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 67 Broapway, NEW YORK. ‘eT 
—_— 
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Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most perfect—most economi- 
cal—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your money back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog No. 151, with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kalamazoo in her home. § 
You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 
on any stove inthe catalog. We make 
it easy for responsible people to own 


the best stove or range in the world. ss aul re y a 
We Pay the Freight A Kal a 9 Vj 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. D ha ct to You 
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Try It On 


WELSH RAREBIT 


It is made digestible and 
much more palatable with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE CRIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking, Welsh 
Rarebit and-Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly improved 
by its use. 


Soups, 


For four genera- 
tions it has stood 


unrivaled as a sea- 
soning. 


Beware 
of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts. 

















New York. 
— 
“I MADE $12 BS 










— This 7-Piece Kitchen Set”’ 
‘om sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money—selling 
from $0 to 500 sets per week. 
You can doit. Send your 
address to-day and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. Weshow you 
how to make $3 to $10a 
day. ovutFit FREE to workers. 


THOMAS MFG. CO. 
430 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


[PARQUETF'LOoRS 


Both Thick and Thin Send for Catalogue 


THE TERWILLIGER MFG. CO. 


Largest Mfrs. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH 


302 Fulton St. 
WHEEL CHAIT A Wheel Chair is often an 
invalid’s greatest comfort. 
* a We offer over 75 styles of these easy, self-propelling 
; and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 
provements. Ship direct from factory to you, 
freight origalt. and sell on 
HIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending for 
free Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. Co, 
408 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, O. 














11 W. 30th St., 
NEW YORK 
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pAY PIANO TUNER 
whe Tunc-3-Phone Does It. 


ing, Regulating and Repairing, quickly by persona 
correspondence. New Tune-a-Phone Method, Me- 
chanical aids, Diploma recognized by highest au- 
es. School chartered by the State. rite for 
dso y illustrated free, catalogue. 
Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 
6G Masic Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. - 











“turned to the waiter and said, “ 





manipulation of a gentler, but quite effective sort—a 
comparatively mild squeeze periodically, which attracts 
less attention, but produces much discomfort for the 
shorts. When the stock of deliverable grain is so small 
in comparison with the volume of speculative contracts 
outstanding, the temptation to manipulate must be 
pretty constant. Armour’s position, for example, as a 
holder of actual wheat, is such that he is frequently the 
subject of an aggrieved suspicion. The possibility of 
manipulation, at least, keeps the “trade” rather nerv- 
ous. Patten and others are similarly on the nerves of 
traders in oats and corn. 

The Armour concern is always trading in and holding 
a great deal of wheat. By concentrating its holdings 
in a given option it may, almost any time, bob up in 
control of that option—with results tending to nervous 
prostration among the shorts. 

Long ago, as | mentioned in speaking of the Armour- 
Kershaw deal of 1882, the board had a rule designed to 
discourage, or regulate corners. This rule provided, in 
effect, that when the market was cornered an arbitra- 
tion committee, appointed by the board, should fix the 
price at which shorts might settle their unfulfilled con- 
tracts. This rule was repealed not long after that deal. 
From time to time attempts have been made to rein- 
state it—the last, in May, 1908. A ‘“‘corners rule” 
was then submitted to the membership of the board. 
It provided substantially that in case of ‘‘ extortionate 
claims, based on values resulting from manipulation of 
the market,” the settlement price should be fixed by an 
arbitration committee, appointed by the president of 
the board, which should take into account the value of 
the property in other markets and for manufacturing or 
consumption purposes; the effect on values produced 
by excessive short selling, etc. 

A majority of 182, in a total vote of 627, however, 
rejected it. The argument against the proposition was 
that it put too great power in the hands of a few men, 
and that if a man owns wheat, or wheat options, it 
isn’t right to make him sell his property at a price not 
satisfactory to himself. The underlying motive, | 
suspect, was that the rule might restrict the speculative 
trade. Naturally, the board doesn’t want the specu- 
lative trade restricted, for out of that its members get 
their commissions. | rather doubt that speculation, 
taking it by and large, really affects the mean price of 
wheat. But the men who grow the real wheat do not 
like to see the marketing of that article organized so 
largely with a view to mere gambling. 


+ + 
Twenty-two Minutes from Field to Biscuit 


HAT is the record made in the little town of Waits- 

burg, State of Washington, where in this short 
space of time growing wheat was cut down, threshed, 
sacked, conveyed two miles (by auto), ground into 
flour, made and baked into biscuits. No special 
machinery was erected for making this test, every step 
proceeding by the same methods as an ordinary con- 
signment of grain, except that an automobile. was used 
to carry the grain to. the mill, instead of the usual inter- 
urban cars or horse team. The details of this speed 
record are as follows: 

At 9:04 in the morning the first head was clipped 
from the straw; at 9:08 the grain disappeared in the 
capacious maw of the thresher; at the end of three 
minutes four sacks of wheat were threshed, sacked, 
and the sacks sewed up and loaded into a thirty-horse- 
power automobile, which set off at a forty-mile an hour 
rate. In exactly three minutes from the time the last 
sack was sowed up in the field, the grain was weighed 
and dropped into the receiving hopper of the flour 
mill. At 9:19 the first flour appeared in the packer 
when a baker seized upon it, and at 9:20 the dough 
was hurried into a well-heated gasoline oven, and at 
9:26 biscuts, baked to a beautiful brown, were passed 
around for the spectators’ approval. 


“Get a Horse” 


Every motorist knows the frenzy that attacks one 

when his automobile suddenly achieves the notion 
that it will not ‘go another step.” This usually hap- 
pens late at night and miles from anywhere. Such 
owners, and they are legions, will hail with delight the 
invention of a carriage builder in Ravenna, Ohio. He 
has fitted to his wife’s auto an ordinary pair of carriage 
shafts which are bound underneath the car when not in 
use. When trouble arises, these shafts are unstrapped, 
fastened to ‘the front of the springs, and all that is 
needed is a horse to ensure the safe return home of*the 
*‘out of commission”’ car. 


The Wrong Color 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON, on a tour of New England, 

. formed a habit of eating Washington pie. Wash- 
ington pie is a two-layer cake with a custard filling, and 
covered with white icing. It is served in pie-shaped 
pieces. Stopping at a country hotel Mr. Washington 
called for this delicacy. The waiter brought him some- 
thing that resembled it but the icing was chocolate 
instead of white. Mr. Washington looked it over, then 
You’ve made a mis- 


take. | wanted George not Booker.”’ 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful 4 to every lover of music whether a beginner or 
an advanced a 

—_ six pesons (or a less number if you desire) for either 
Pia: rgan, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Sin 
dolin’ ‘will be’ given n tree >s beer ‘a home study courses for Ny 
instruments known in your local 74 You will get one lesson wee! 
and your only expense during the time you take the lessons will be bets 
cost of postage and the music you use, which is small. Write at 
onee. It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It will 
place you under no obligation whatever to us if you never write 

in. You and your friends should know of this work. Hundreds 

p our —_ write: ** known of your school before.” 
“Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
lesson§ than in three terms with private teachers, and ata greatdeal 
less expense.”’ ** svecyees is so thorough oat con wplete. ” The 
lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 11-year-old boy has not 
had tHe least trouble to learn.” One minister writes: ‘As each sue- 
ceeding lesson comes I am more and more fully persuaded | made no 
mistake in becoming your i 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils from seven years of 
age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn a till you send for our free booklet 
ont tuition offer. It will sent by return mail free. Address U.8, 

HOOL OF MUSIC, Box “: 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


ravers and 3-Color Operators Earn from $20 to $50 per week. 
oni college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught suce wen Estab lished 16 years. Endorsed by In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 
phers’ Assoc — of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
Graduates p! g positions. Write ‘for catalogue, and 
specify course in wich you are interested. 


Illinois College of Photography Or) 951 Wabash Ave. Ki am, Ill, 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving saloons in Pi deg ¥ 








Special Values 


in Old Violins 


The Lyon & Healy collection now offers 
some rare old gems at exceedingly low 
prices. Through this collection have 
passed the finest violins ever sold in 
America. Thousands of satisfied patrons. You are 
invited to send for 60-Day Discount Circular. We 
will send with it a copy of our beautiful catalog of 
Old Violins—free. Prices from $50 to $10,000. Easy 
payments if desired. 


Lyon & Healy, 85 Adams St., Chicago 


MAKES HAPPY = 
HEALTHY CHILDREN 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike that of row- 
ing, brings every muscle 
into play. Most health- 
ful form of outdoor 

exercise; keeps lungs 
inflated Sovelepectuety bation someone. straight backs, 
broad shoulders. Makes children studious. You owe the 
children this delightful oan cee ll save it in doctor 
bills. Inexpensive, simple, ememnp oe Cg” pocogs orcom- 
plicated Taw ano and tear clothin Nota 3, but 
areal y-Go-Round. Will last for years. fpar- 
ticulars andi Landsomely illustrated booklet free on request. 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. 0, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 












HEALTH 
| MERRY GO _— 














IT PAYS BIG 


re Arwee.**e Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSAR Y as our In- 
struction and ‘Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big ee i 
tising Posters, ete. Humorous dramas ful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance cua on 
songs Illustrated. One man can do it. aie se 
0; rtunity in any locality for a man with a litt 
mg te show "9g quan, school houses, lodge 
inticepeae Five Cent Theatres .". 
} rooms. Motion Picture Films and Song Slides 
rented, Profits $10 to over Sigg 4 per night. 
Others “do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you Cataleg free. 


Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Amusement Supply Co. to .cnpnicticn ante ane ct ween 











COLLEGE= 
SOCIETY: 


Either style, with any 8 letters or figures, and one or two colors 
of Ciamel: Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 2 doz.; 
Silver Plated 10c. each, $1.00 2 doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. Sen 
design for estimate. Catalogue free 








BASTIAN BROS,, 135 South Ave.. Rochester, N. ¥- 





Good Money for Live Agents 
40% profit selling these wonderful keen-cutting 
ns! ABLE os: STEEL SHEARS. See the spring? 
That does it. Patented and guaranteed. Every 
woman needs a pair. Agents making $125 to $2004 
month. Noexperience necessary. We’ll show you 
how. Send postal today for free outfit and exclusive 


ee LAH Mfg, Co., Philadeiphi 


SEE PAGE 283 
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QYour landlord is the only one that profits by it. 
@QYou can’t sell your rent receipts. 

@Every dollar paid for rent is ‘‘ gone.” 

QStart now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


aying for it with the money you would continue to pay 
* rent. You-can easily do so by adopting our plan, 
which is a practical and successful business proposition. 
@Every ambitious man should ‘read our booklet, which can 
be obtained by writing for it. All details are fully ex- 
plained. We will gladly send it without charge. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1018 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

















Picnic Time is Nea 


No other basket like this Hawkeye Refrig- 
erator Basket for outings. Keeps contents 
coolon hottest days. A piece of ice in the ice 


compartment lasts 
uveus  HAWKEYE 
73 Fl 


Refrigerator Baskets 


are built of rattan with lining of 
rust-proof metal easy to keep 
clean. Asbestos and felt packing prevents heat 
penetrating. Piping around lid makes basket 
air tight. All sizes. Strong, hygienic, ideal 
for light housekeeping, Ask your dealer for a 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. Write us for our 
free descriptive booklet, Gives dainty recipes. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO, 
500 Main Street, Burlington, Is- 
































He Can” 


A New Book by ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


M= in every walk of life from ‘Theodore Roose- 

velt down to the young clerk starting out in the 
world, have testified to the splendid inspiration, the 
practical help and uplift of the encouraging and 
optimistic SUCCESS MAGAZINE editorials collected 
between the covers of this book, in response to hun- 
dreds of requests. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘tI am’‘so deeply touched and pleased by 
your editorial, a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks 
He Can,’ that I must write and tell you so.”’ 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey says, ‘‘I think Dr. Marden 
is one of the wonders of our time. I, personally, 
feel under a debt of obligations to him for his inspir- 
ation and help.”’ 

As a spur to successful endeavor, an effective 
stimulus, pointing the way to making the mostof his 
talents and education, there can be o more appro- 
priate gift for the school or college graduate—for any 
young man entering upon his career, than this 
stirring inspiring volume. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 net. 


The Marden Books 


Will be sent on approval. 
One of them may make to you all the difference 
between success and failure. 


Thousands attribute their success in life to 
reading the Marden Inspirational books. 


Peace, Power and Plenty; the best New 
Thought book yet published; (Cloth $1.10 net). 
Pushing to the Front and The Young Man 
Entering Business; (Limp morocco, divinity 
circuit, $1.50; plain, $1.25 each). Cloth, 
$1.50. Every Man a King; (Cloth, $1.10 
net). The Optimistic Life ; (Cloth, $1.40 net). 
Cheerfulness as a Life Power; 28th Edition; 
(Cloth, 50 cents; board, 35 cents). All 
Postpaid. Circulars of other books sent on 
request. Q THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
\ Book Dept., 29-31 East 22d Street, New York 


.« He Can Who Thinks 2 
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BOY, DO THIS NOW! 

Send a postal card wipting that you want to bea “SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE Hustler.” We will send you five copies of 
Success MAGAZINE free. By selling these you will procure 
money to buy more. We are also sending our Dandy Reward 
Book and a copy of our “Boy Hustler,” telling all about grand 
Prize contest of $125.00. Special ey for new agents. It 
won’t pay you to wait, especially if we have no boy agent in 
yourtown. We only want one in small places. 
dunior Agents Dept., SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Desk M, 29 E. 224 St. N.Y. 

SPECIAL: Rewards and a are extra, There is a good 
cash profit on every copy sold. * 











“This Man Diehl’’ 


[Continued from page 300] 


Peter Newell and | were walking across the meadows 
at twilight and the mists gave a hazy significance to 
the cheapest objects ?” 

“Yes, | had just passed the bridge, and I took you 
for a little boy—you will pardon me—because Newell 
is so tall that you looked dwarfed beside him. Yes, 
Ill make that the subject of the next picture.” 

And in afew minutes the Jersey meadows in a mist 
lay stretched on his canvas, and coming out of the fog 
were two figures, a tall one anda short one. 

That’s the way Peter and I are’ going thundering 
down the ages. 

Mr. Diehl told me that when he was a boy he had 


| deliberately cultivated his color memory by going past 


| a green grocer’s shop and taking a quick glance at its. 


| contents, and then going off and trying to remember 


| the names of all the articles’ in the window together ' 


| with their colors. 





‘*And | used to paint sweet shops when I was a boy 

the sweets in the window under the lighted lamps— 
awfully enticing to a boy, youknow. 1 was‘able to 
get the atmosphere so nearly that my boy friends used 
to besiege me for the colored sketches.” 

“*You studied on the other side, did n’t you?” 

“Yes. | suppose | was a prodigy. | know my 
mother took me to Sir Frederick Leighton’s when I was 
a mere lad and showed him two sketches I had made. 
He studied one of them for some minutes and at last he 
said, ‘1 don’t see how the boy did that sky. I couldn’t 
do it myself.’ He said things that might have made 
my head swim if I had n’t been a thoughtless boy with 
little feeling of respect for the opinions of the great 
ones of earth. It mattered very little to me that Sir 
Frederick thought me a genius, but my mother felt that 
I must study with the best masters. ; 

‘* 1 studied at Heatherley’s in Newman Street, and at 
Calderon’s in St. John’s Wood, and antiques and color 
in the National Gallery and the British Museum, and 
afterwards in Italy with Luigi Stefani. 

**You know one of the drawbacks of my facility, and 
the supposed prices I get is that | am thought to be 
awfully rich, and have to live up to it when I am away 
—and after all a man does n’t work at top speed every 
day, does he? And it’s only when ‘rush orders’ 
come in that I push myself. Now, for instance, to- 
morrow I’ve got to finish forty for a special purpose, 
so I’ll be at it early. You see once the subject is 
chosen by me it’s merely a matter of reducing it to 
paiat, and I have trained my right hand into habits of 
absolute obedience. What the brain conceives the 
hand executes.” 

“With neatness and despatch,’” laughed I, as I 
rose to go. 

It was getting too dark even for Mr. Diehl to paint, 
so he accompanied me down-stairs, and on the way he 
said— 

‘Just stop a minute and listen to that little Grieg 
thing I spoke of.” 

I stopped, and listened, and was again amazed, for 
now it was not only the right hand but the left as well 
absolutely obeying the command of the brain, and eye. 
He played the little Grieg bit with delicacy yet certainty 
of touch and an added effect of atmosphere that made 
me marvel all the way home. 

Some man with no knack for definitive terms once 
said that ‘‘ genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” Perhaps it was Carlyle. 

Even at that definition Mr. Arthur Vidal Diehl of 
Leonia, New Jersey, is a genius, but it is also by virtue 
of other qualities than painstaking industry—some of 
them inherent. 

To see is to believe and always to marvel. 

And he works after the whistle blows. 


+ + 
Our National Products 


Cities 
Ces are made out of forests, franchises, and folks, 
by the hand of man and the grace of God. They 
are very numerous, and range in size and importance 
according to the resources of the country which they 
drain. This is the object of cities, and they are always 
successful. 

Cities pass their time in loafing and drinking and in 
consuming the things that are grown for them. No 
self-respecting city would deign to earn its own living. 
It insists upon being supported in luxury, and in re- 
turn furnishes the styles and a standard of bad manners 
for the outlying districts. Every city has a better self, 
consisting of music, literature, and altruism; and a 
worser self, consisting of capitalists, slums, and politics. 
Hayseeds have to be constantly grafted on to cities, in 
order to keep them alive. If left to themselves, they 
would decay. 

Among the other things that every city possesses are 
parks, where the grass is kept off of; sirens, who lure; 
apd cobblestones that are constantly moving from 
street to street, like corpuscles. 

Every city has a soul—of dishonor.—T. L. Masson. 


+ + 


** Clothes publish characteristics of their wearers.” 
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WRITE FOR CHANNON’S 1909 


CAMP GUIDE! 


A book of valuable hints and directions on camping sent 
without charge—sent free. : } 
Everyone interested in camping, fishing, hunting or 
outing of any .kind should have this great free camp 
fuide. It tells you everything you should know about 
the camp—where to locate; how to build; what rations 
to take along and how much; what things you need for 
cooking, sleeping and comfort, and scores of other secrets 
necessary to-every person taking an outing. Anestimable 
ok, a mine of information, and it costs you absolutely 
nothing. 


GET READY FOR THAT CAMPING TRIP 


Our new 1909 Camp Guide and Catalogue brings to your homes 
for selection the entire line of Tents apd Canvas Specialties of 
the largest manufacturers of canvas goods in the country. 
enables you to select in exact accordance with your ideas, as 
everything you could want is listed. 1% protects you ng | 
against trauds which now exist in canvas goods. If you will 
study this catalogue you will never aga buy a “ market grade 
tent (made only to sell) from the smallistock of a small dealer. 
It will convince you at once of the great advantage of buying 
-~not from the retailer or even the wholesaler—but from 
the largest manufacturer with unequaled equipment, 
whose stamp on every article neans merit and perfection, 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON ANY CANVAS ARTICLE 


You will be surprised at our quotations. For instance: 
ieteiaienniiaimenenmeneaneee 


$ 50 this genuine 
ndian Wigwam 
| J ft. high, § ft. in 





FiZRE are some 
1 random selec- 
tions which will 

serve to illus- 
trate the 
hundreds and 
hundreds of 
wonder ful 









diameter, auti- 

fully decorated with In- 
dian designs. enim 

ft., eight ounce 

, wheat Tene $4.80 


bargainsin Yuck Wall Tent,...... 

pe Pica A Family Compartment Tent 
a (like top cut Ce ft., 10 
eate. ounce Double Filling Duck, 


$21.75 


This Catalogue 
A Camp Guide 
IS FREE 


Just tear off the corner of this ad—write your 
name and address thereon—put it in an en- 
velope and mail it to us. It will take only 
a few seconds and the book will 
sent to you postpaid the same day 
we get your letter. 

Tear off the Coupon and 
send NOW. A 
H. Channon Company Lo 

& 


Department 1235 ‘i 
Lo wtees Ly sede and Camp Guide. 
¢ 
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10 PENNIES LEAD “| 
10 MEN TO 
MAKE $32,034.8 


See the fortunes made with Strange Invention. Of 
this sum Korstad (Farmer) made $2,212.13 in 2 
weeks; Zimmerman (Farmer) $3,856 in 39 
days; Stoneman (Artist) $2,481.68 in 60 days 
No wonder Cashman says:—‘‘A man who can’t 
sell your goods, could’nt sell bread in a famine.” 
But listen! Rasp (Agent) made $1,685 in 73 
days; Juell (Clerk) $6,800; Oviatt (Minister) 
$4 000; Cook (Solicitor) $4,000; Rogers 
(Surveyo ) $2.800; Hoard (Doctor) $2,200. 
< Hart $..000. This wonderful opportunity . 
heretofore enjoyed by only a limited num- 
ber now open toall. Hurrah! Hundreds 
already getting rich. You can too, why 
pot. Experience don’t matter. Allen's 
Bath Apparatus gives every home a bath- 
foom for $5. Think of it! Energizes 
—, cleanses almost nee scan no 
Plumbing. Could anything be more po 
Glar? t's irresistible. Reese saw 60 le 
=—6old 55, result $320. “Sell 8 out of 10 
houses” writes Maroney. LET US 
START YOU as agent, salesman, 
manager, cash or credit plan, all or 
time. Caution—This ad. won't 
appear . Territory going fast. Risk 1 cent now—a 





postal—for free book, proofs, and remarkable offer: 
THE ALLEN MFG. CO., 508 Allen Bidg, Toledo, 0. 


“Lucky I answered your ad.”"—A, P. Lodewick, Me. 











AGENTS tae oe ee tS eek 
selling our prettiest line o: m 

shirt waist patterns and novelties that sell on sight. Write today 

for free illustrated (and sworn to) catalogue. 

JOSEPH T. SIMON CO, Dept. K. 656 Broadway, N. ¥. 


'F GURSCRIBERS (QF SFCORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVEGTIGEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED GY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 263 
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Electric Light 
and 


Power Bonds 


RE PREFERRED by a constantly 
increasing number of careful investors 
because— 


Electric Light and Power having become a 
public necessity, earnings are steady in dull 
times, as evidenced during recent depression, 
and increase rapidly as population expands— 

Rapid growth is fostered by low cost of 
extensions and connections— 


Many prefer electric lighting on account 
of its safety, convenience, cleanliness and 
freedom from heat— 


The sales of electric power show a 
remarkable increase as new methods of 
utility are introduced along commercial and 
transportation lines. 


There are points of organization, management, 
hysical condition, franchises, territory, etc., which 
oe an important bearing upon the safety of an 
investment and require the attention of experts 
Purchases should be made upon the recommendation 
of experienced investment bankers. 
We own and offer seasoned Electric Light and 
Power Company Bonds at prices to yield around 


3% 


Write for special circular No. G-31 more fully describ- 
ing E. L.& P. Bonds. State if offerings aredesired. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


spells a large sum. 








152 Monroe Street 424 California Street } 
Municipal Bonds 


of the 


Middle West 


are preferred by many investors to Eastern securities 
not only for the higher average returns yielded by 
them, but because Western communities are growing 
more rapidly in wealth. 


We Own and Offer $2,000.000 


of such investments careiully selected to meet the 
most exacting requirements ut Insurance Companies, 
Fraternal Orders, Banks and Individuals. Such 
Bonds are 


Payable from Taxation 


and the i age of principal and interest enforced by 
the machinery of the government. 

Municipal Bonds are recognized by the United 
States, by legislation in the various States, and by 
conservative investors of all kinds as the perfect in-. 
vestment for those who place Safety of Principal, 
Assurance of Income and Stability of Value, before 
Speculative Possibilities. 

We have clients in 35 States and have been deal- 
ing in Tax Bonds for twenty years, during which 
time we have had no defaults in Principal or Fasocest. 

Let us send you our list of especially desirable 


offerings. 





Address Department S, 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 








Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
A SAFE BOND 


SPEGULATIVE POSSIBILITIES 


We are able to offer a First Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Railroad Bond yieldingat the present mar- 
ket 50%. This bond presents many inducements 
attractive to the investor of moderate means, 


Write for a descriptive circular of the bond. 


Mecarcet & Co. 
. BANKERS 


5 Nassau Street New York City 











If GUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*‘ SUCCESS MAGAZINE '’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


HIGH-CLASS BONDS IN 
SMALL DENOMINATIONS 


May people heedlessly believe 

that because they are unable 
to raise the money to buy a thou- 
sand-dollar bond they must stand 
forever outside the pale of safe 
and conservative investment. To 
them the mere word ‘‘ bond” 
But no delusion could be greater, 
and, in some respects, more costly. The truth of the 
matter is that bonds of small denomination are accessi- 
ble to the average investor, everywhere, and it is only 
a question of time when they will play a big and signifi- 
cant part in the whole story of the employment of 
money. 

The average denomination of a bond may be said to 
be one thousand dollars or a multiple of that sum. 
One reason why this is the standard denomination is 
that the railroads, municipalities, and corporations find 
it easier to bring them out in larger pieces. It requires 
less clerical work, and less expense to do so, and so far 
as the big buyers are concerned the larger bonds are 
easier to negotiate and handle. 

But the time is passing when the big buyer is the 
chief factor in the bond business. Ten years ago the 
bond buyer was the bank, the institution generally, 
the trustee, or the rich man; now he is the average 
man who is buying one or two bonds with his savings 
or other funds. This is, in some respects, the most re- 
markable feature of the whole investment business 
to-day, and it is a tribute to the growing sanity, con- 
servatism, and thrift of the man or woman who works 
for a wage and who wants to safeguard his or her 
money. 


The Demand for Small Bonds 


Hence there is developing, in all parts of the coun- 
try, a demand for bonds of small denomination. The 
issuers of bonds are beginning to heed this call, for 
they recognize that the market for them is bound to be 
broad and active. At this juncture the question very 
naturally arises, why invest a small sum like one hun- 
dred dollars in a bond? The answer is quite simple. 
One admirable reason is that it is a form of compulsory 
saving. If a man has one hundred dollars in the bank, 
it is where he can always get at it. A sudden tempta- 
tion to extravagance may wipe out that whole account. 
The bank is open every business day, and the money 
is therefore always accessible. But if that monev is 
tied up in a bond, the owner may have to wait several 
days before he can sell it. In the meantime the mood 
for spending may pass and the investment be saved. 

A second reason, as already pointed out here, is that 
the small bond is very likely to give the owner the 
bond habit. He sees how safe and regular is the in- 
come, and he is filled with a desire to own more bonds. 

There is even a larger significance than merely pro- 
viding the average investor with the means for the 
employment of his money. If all the great railroads 
and corporations of the United States would. issue 
small bonds it would be a constructive step toward 
bringing about a closer and better feeling between the 
people and these corporations. Had this been done ten 
years ago, there would have been less ‘‘ muck-raking ” 
and less legislative agitation. We would possibly have 
been spared much turmoil that has been costly and in- 
jurious to business interests generally. When their 
money is involved in corporations (as is the case 
when bonds of small denomination are widely held) 
the mood of the people toward destructive anti-corpo- 
rate laws tends to vanish. On the other hand, the 
railroads, realizing that their funded debt is so generally 
held, have more respect and consideration for the 
wishes of the great mass of the public. Thus the 
benefit to be worked is universal. 


Small Railroad Bonds 


The average man who says that he can not get high- 
class railroad bonds in small denominations, and then 
goes off and buys stock, simply has not looked hard 
enough. It is interesting to note that a number of the 
large systems are already issuing one-hundred-dollar 
bonds and more are planning to do so. 

Among the types of one-hundred-dollar railroad 
bonds which may be had are: Norfolk and Western 
Consolidated 4s, due 1996; Chicago}; Burlington, and 
Quincy (Denver Extension) Collateral Trust 4s, due 
1922; New York, New Haven, and Hartford, Convert- 
ible Debenture 31-2s, due 1956; and Colorado and 
Southern Refunding Mortgage 41-2s, due in 1935. 

Significant, too, is the announcement recently made, 
that part of the new issue of the Western Pacific Rail- 
way will be in bonds of the denomination of one hun- 
dred dollars. 

The hundred-dollar bond is not confined exclusively 
to the railroads, either. It may be had in the issues of 
some of our great corporations whose bonds are active. 
The list includes such corporations as the General 


The Opportunities They 
Offer for the Safe 
Investment of Money 


Electric Company and the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company. The 
latter even has some bonds of the 
denomination of fifty dollars. 


What Small Towns Are Doing 


But the greatest activity, per- 
haps, in one-hundred dollar bonds, is among the issues of 
small cities, towns, villages, and school districts. Here 
is a class of conservative, safe investments that more 
people ought to know about. They are safeguarded in 
every possible way, and they really afford a good object 
lesson in the sane employment of money. Throughout 
the West reputable houses are springing up that are mak- 
ing a specialty of underwriting these small issues, and ~ 
th. , are thus making possible a medium for the man 
with a comparatively small sum of money to have the 
same bond advantages as the man with many thousands, 

The tendency of the average municipality is to issue 
bonds in small pieces, but they have found that the 
five-hundred-dollar and one-thousand-dollar denomi- 
nations are readily bought by large investing institu- 
tions and estates. The city of New York, however, 
while issuing bonds in the denominations of small for- 
tunes, is equally willing, and does, issue bonds of ten 
dollars. These bonds are sometimes called corporate 
stock, and are direct obligations of our greatest city. 

It is possible that the bond of a smaller municipality 
may be safer than the bond of a larger one. This is 
due to the fact that the issue of the smaller city is, first 
of all, very small, and second, that its bonded debt is 
a very small fraction of the assessed valuation which is 
the real security behind the bond. For example, the 
bonded indebtedness of a town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants may be only two and one-half per cent. of 
the valuation, while the bonded debt of Chicago is 
about five per cent. and that of New York is ten per 
cent. 

The reputable investment house that investigates an 
issue Of one-hundred-dollar bonds in a small town or 
village applies the very same tests that it would to a 
big city, because, when all is said and done, a bond is 
a bond, whether the denomination is large or small, 
and it is the duty of the firm or firms bringing it out 
to see that there is ample security behind it. 


How Municipal Bond Investigation Is Made 


In making an investigation before underwriting the 
issue of bonds by a small town, the investment banker 
takes careful note of the taxable property, for the 
reason that the money derived from taxation comprises 
the funds used to pay the interest and principal of the 
bonds. It is important, therefore, that the property is 
subject to levy, as it is known. A number of States 
—and the number is increasing each year—require the 
levy for taxes for each year of the life of the bond to 
be ample to meet all requirements. This levy is usu- 
ally made prior to the issue of the bonds, so that the 
money is automatically on hand each year for the de- 
sired purpose. In case the bonds are serial, that is, 
a certain number are retired each year, a sinking-fund 
is created. Or it may happen that a certain sum is set 
aside each year, thus making a fund for the final re- 
demption of the bonds when they fall due. 

Since all taxable property in the community is sub- 
ject to taxation for municipal indebtedness, it follows 
that the bond has first lien, or claim, on the city’s 
money. This lien gives to the bond a great advantage. 
Let us see how this works out. Suppose that a rail- 
road traverses a certain town which has issued school 
district bonds; that is, bonds whose proceeds were 
used for the erection and support of schools in that 
district. The property of the railroad is subject to tax- 
ation. If this railroad should default interest on its 
own bonded indebtedness and should not pay its taxes, 
these taxes would constitute a claim on the railroad 
property ahead of any lien that the railroad itself might 
have issued, through mortgage or otherwise. Thus the 
school district bond (which is another form of the 
municipal bond) has the very highest security behind it. 

In addition to the investigation of the assessed valu- 
ation, the investment banker who buys the issues of 
a small town looks carefully into the financial condition 
of the whole community. He finds out what the rail- 
road facilities are, for these are essential to its prospet- 
ity; the character of the surrounding country; what its 
commercial and agricultural resources are; what the 
bank or banks are doing; the number and kind of 
stores, and, in brief, all that can be learned that makes 
for the building up of the entire section. When all 
this information has been secured, the legality of the 
bond issue is scrutinized by attorneys who make 4 
specialty of this-kind of work. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
creation of municipal indebtedness is limited by law. 
As a tule it is less thari ten per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. The assessed valuation in communities of 


SEE PAGE 283 
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—Y our Investments— 
When a man makes his will he consults his 


lawyer to insure that it is correctly drawn. 
Are you taking as much precaution to make sure 
that your investments are properly selected > 


To invest your funds successfully you should 
not only have a sound knowledge of: the in- 
trinsic values of investment securities in general 
but also be able to select the particular issues 
best adapted to your individual requirements. 
As investment bankers we believe we can be 
of service to you in an advisory capacity and 
would be glad to have you write to us explain- 
ing the situation or call at our office and talk 
the matter over. 


Send for Investment List No. 78 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 














RENDERING SERVICE== 
TO INVESTORS wi sc 


seeking profitable and safe investments for their 
funds is the business of this House. Our full 
facilities are at the disposal of the investing 
public, and the inquiries of any person seeking 
information about investments are welcome. 
All classes of Investors realize today to a 
greater extent than ever before the value of 


Establishing a Connection 
with a Reliable Bond House. 
We are prepared to render the best of service 
to all persons having money for investment, 
whether the amount is large or small. We 
have a wide selection of 


Dependable Bonds 
$1,000, $500, $100 
County, City, Town, School and 
Public Service Corporation Bonds 
yielding 4 to 544% interest 


We are now mailing our May list 
describing these Bond Issues. 


We would like to send this list to you together with 
our publications explaining bonds as an investment. 
Ask for List S101 
Write to us today while you have it in mind. 


H. T. HOLTZ & CO., 


Public Securities, 


171 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 














Don’t Speculate—Invest 


in the safest of all known securities 


City, County and School Bonds 
%—-4—5—6—% 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Monthly Payments 








Your principal is safe, your interest sure, and 
your investment readily convertible into cash 
any time. Whether you have large or small 
amounts to invest, write us. 

Booklet, etc , FREB 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dept. F, Columbus, Ohio, 












less than five thousand people but more than one thou- 
sand persons will range from two hundred thousand 
dollars to two million dollars, but averaging about 
eight hundred thousand dollars. In every instance the 
assessed valuation is less than the actual valuation of 
the taxable property. It is safe to assume that, under 
ordinary conditions, the smaller the bended debt, the 
safer the security. By the operation of what is known 
as the “debt limit” it is practically impossible for a 
community to issue more bonds than it can pay. 


Some Concrete Cases 


Let us now see the type and character of a one- 
hundred-dollar bond issued by a small community. 
First take a six per cent. school bond issued by a town 
in Mississippi with a population of one thousand, five 
hundred. The total issue was only eight hundred dol- 
lars; that is, eight bonds. They were issued in 1905. 
Four of these mature July 1, 1917, and four on July 1, 
1919. The actual valuation of the town is six hundred 
thousand dollars, while the assessed valuation is four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. The bonded 
debt is only nine thousand, four hundred dollars, which 
is just two and one-fourth per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. The bonds were issued to raise funds for 
the building of a schoolhouse. They were sold at the 
time this article is written to yield about 4.95 per cent. 
This bond is just about as safe as any bond could be. 
Being of such a small issue, it is easily safeguarded. 
Besides, this town, and in fact any other small town, 
is more than anxious to protect its bonded debt be- 
cause some day later it may want to bring out a larger 
issue, and the credit of the municipality must be gilt 
edge. 

Now take a village bond issued by a village in Cook 
County, Illinois. It is five per cent., dated December 
1,1908. The total issue is six thousand, seven hun- 
dred dollars. A certain number are retired each year, 
beginning in 1913. The actual valuation of the village 
is $1,200,000, while the assessed vaiuation is $322, 700. 
The total bonded debt is $6,700. It constitutes the. 
only debt of the town, and is less than two and one-fifth 
per cent. of the assessed valuation. A continuous tax 
levy has been made which provides in advance each 
year the funds necessary to pay the principal and in- 
terest of the bonds. This bond yields about 4.20 per 
cent. 

It is even possible to get a six per cent. bond in this 
denomination and have it safe, too. A town in Mis- 
sissippi wanted to build a bridge, so it issued these 
bonds. The total issue is $4,400, to be retired serially, 
beginning in 1916. The actual valuation of property 
there is $450,000; the assessed valuation, $197,245. 
The bonded debt is $10,100, including this issue, and 
is only five and one-fourth per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. These bonds may be bought to yield about 
5.10 per cent. 

Thus it is apparent that these small communities are 
not only conservative in the issue of their bonds, but 
that they also throw every possible precaution about 
their issues. They can not afford to default interest, 
because, as already stated, it is important for them to 
maintain their credit. 

The lesson to be learned is this: for the man or 
woman who wants to invest money in a bond, which 
is the safest form of investment, and who lacks the 
funds to buy a thousand-dollar, or even a five-hundred- 
dollar bond, the opportunity is always present to 
obtain a bond of smaller denomination issued by a 
reputable community, and which is as safe as one issued 
by a great railroad with a large and sometimes trying 
debt. There are houses that make a specialty of such 
bonds, and they are serving a constructive service by 
placing reliable, constructive investment before the 
great mass of the people in very accessible form. 

The matter of a small bond, or any bond of small 
denomination, has a peculiarly timely interest. In the 
first place the bond market which was very active after 
the election of President Taft has undergone a change 
and the demand has decreased. One reason for this 
was the fact that so many of the standard high class 
investment bonds had found a repository in the safety 
vault boxes of conservative investors. In view of the 
decline in demand for bonds, for the moment only, the 
price has also gone down. Hence the opportunity 
presents itself to get gilt edge securities at prices a bit 
lower.than usual. 

In the second place the boom in get-rich-quick and 
other speculative schemes which always follows in the 
wake of returning prosperity, is doing business at the 
old stand. Therefore the man or ‘woman with a small 
sum of money will find a good antidote for speculative 
temptation in one of the type of bonds which has been 
described in this month’s article. They mean safety, 
security, and assured income. The speculation simply 
means worry, loss of principal and no sweturn. Which 


do you want? 
5 he 


** The king is the man who can.” 

‘**Grit is a match for any handicap.” 

** A smiling determination works miracles.”’ 

**The mien of a poor man will locate him.”’ 

**When I am going anywhere I don’t wait for a 
star; I hitch my cart to anything going my way.” 
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Investments For Business Me 

And Persons Dependent 
Upon Income 


Investments suitable for business men are not 
always proper investments for persons dependent 
upon income. This will serve to illustrate why 
the investment of money vogiioes much thought, 
careful discrimination, and all possible knowl- 
edge of the character of the underlying security. 

All persons want their money to earn the high- 
est rate of interest compatible with safety. In 
order to do this, however, care should be taken: 
to guard against the purchase of so-called in- 
vestments, which are either unsafe, untried, or 
highly speculative. 

Our organization is at the service of investors 
desiring to increase in ently the earning 
power of their money. It is our business policy . 
to take a personal interest in all communications 
addressed to us upon this important subject. 
Our offerings comprise investments suitable for 
all classes of investors, and we can supply any 
type of security desired. 


Our Bond Circular No. 74 describes @ number 
of investments yielding about 5 per cent., which 
a are confident should prove to be of growing 
value, 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William & Pine Streets New York 


Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y.—Chicago, Ill.—Boston, Mass. 
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MONEY DOUBLES 


when invested at 5% and 
compounded semi-annually 
in 14 years and 13 days 


Few people realize how rapidly .money 
grows when invested to pay 5%. Fourteen 
years is a short period, and if you can 
double your money by legitimate invest- 
ment in a sound first mortgage bond bearing 

% why speculate? Isn’t this good enough 
for any reasonable man? We can offer you 
bonds. which have stood the test of years, 
have a large equity and are easily saleable, 
which will net you to-day 5% or even better. 


Send for Circular No. 18 A 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 














é Bonds for Investment 


For more than twenty years we have handled 
conservative issues of Public Service Corpora- 
tion Bonds. Our experience has proved th 

earnings of such corporations are well maintained, 
during times of general business depression because 
they supply thriving communities with such 
public necessities as water, gas, electricity, street 
railways, etc: Regardless of general business 
conditions the public must use these necessities, 
and as a consequence thé earnings of such 
companies provide investors with an ample 
margin of safety. Our booklet on Public Service 
Corporation Bonds may be had free upon request. 


We own a carefully selected list of more 
than two hundred issues of Municipal 
Railroad and Public Service Corpor- 
ations Bonds which we recommend for 
investment at prices to yield from 


3347, to 514% 


Write for circular offerings and Booklet ‘‘S” 


N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 
56 William Street 35 Federal Street 








& New York Boston 
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Guaranteed 
Bonds 


No. 5 5% and Safety 


ATER WORKS BONDS 
as a class are recognized 
by conservative investors 
as sound, dependable 
securities— 

And when such bonds 
are further safeguarded 
by the positive guarantee 
of The American Water 
Works & Guarantee Company, they become a 

that combines in the highest sense the 
of a thoroughly desirable investment. 
safe—from the very nature of the busi- 
f them— 
liberal in interest return— 
ire issued in denominations of $100, $500, 
$1,000—hence appeal not only to the large investor, 
the man or woman of small means. 
American Water Works & Guarantee Com- 
been in business 27 years— 
vns and operates 40 prosperous water works 
plants in various parts of the country— 





It guarantees their bond issues— 

It knows that these bonds are sound—and it 
backs its guarantee, not only by its capital and 

irplus of $4,000,000, but by the entire assets of 
the many valuable plants it controls. 

It does mot guarantee the bonds of any company 
that it does not control and operate. 

Its income is derived from growing cities— 


And, that it is not affected by business depres- 

panics, is demonstrated by the fact that 

the f year just closed shows larger net earn- 
ings than any other year in its history. 


gnificant fact that there has never been a 
iy in the payment of principai or interest 
lefault of any kind on any bond guaranteed by 
tl npany. 


We Have a Book 


ibing Water Works Bonds as an investment 


ind giving full details as to the American Water 
Works & Guarantee Company—Let us send it to 
NI you. You will be interested—no matter whether 
you have $100 or $100,000 to invest. Address 
Dep \ 
j.S. & W. S. KUHN 


Incorporated 
INVESTIIENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 














The 
De tia 
Society 


The Franklin Society, established 21 years ago, 
has always enjoyed the confidence of its many 
patrons. Each year has added new ones. Are 
you among them? Your funds are invested in 


carefully selected first mortgages in New York 
City and immediate vicinity. Here property 
values are more staple and the demand is greater 
than anywhere else in the land. 
The Society makes the details of investing 
your savings easy and convenient. Begin 
now with $r or more, or write for Booklet D. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY Fo" Hows Boromes 


AND SAVINGS 


Founpep 1888, Three Beekman Street; New York City. 








The Fight Against 
Cannonism 


[Continued from page 287] 


Insurgents weré rapidly gaining allies, and that a con- 
test most serious to the machine was developing under 
its very eyes. The attack was so sudden—so unex- 
pected—so overwhelming in its character—that the 
ordinary methods of counter-attack could not be put 
into action in time. 

The Republican Organization leaders, in short, be- 
came thoroughly alarmed over the situation, and the 
Insurgents correspondingly confident. The Democratic 
leader—Hon. Champ Clark of Missouri—had promised 
faithfully to try to deliver the entire Democratic vote 
in support of the Insurgent proposition to obtain a true 
Calendar Day and to take from the Speaker his power 
of appointing committees. If he could keep this prom- 
ise and if but twenty-four Republican Insurgents could 
be found to stand together the victory would be won. 


The Development of the Insurgent Movement 


Let us pause here for a moment to look over the 
ranks of that little band of Insurgents and get a first 
estimate of their fighting strength. 

In early February they numbered thirty-five mén 
who were willing to make demands for more or less 
radical changes of the rules. A few of these—but a 
very few 26g also willing, or were compelled 
by home feeling, to vote against Mr. Cannon for the 
a 

At the first engagement with the Organization, the 
Insurgents lost six members—Messrs. Scott, Campbell, 
and Anthony of Kansas, Foster of Vermont, Townsend 
of Michigan, and McLachlan of California. These men 
were won over to the Speaker and voted for his ‘‘ Cal- 
endar Wednesday” proposition, which was a poor, 
weak, and thoroughy unsatisfactory substitute for the 
original Insurgent proposition. They will probably 
claim to their constituents that they secured valuable 
concessions from the Speaker, but the best proof that 
this claim is not justified and that they secured a mere 
“mess of pottage”’ is found in the fact that the Demo- 
cratic members and all their fellow Republican Insur- 
gents voted sturdily against the proposition of the 
Organization. 

Of the twenty-nine now left, six were nédt_ members 
of the Sixty-First Congress, their terms expiring on 
March 4th. Among these six was Representative Hep- 
burn of lowa, who, during his long term in Con- 
gress has consistently voted against Cannonism in its 
extreme forms, and his loss to the Insurgent cause was 
a most serious one. The others were Representatives 
Boyd and Pollard of Nebraska; Ellis, of Missouri; Mar- 
shall of North Dakota, and Waldo, of New York. 

There were thus left to continue the fight in the new 
Congress, twenty-three Republican Insurgents only. 
Sixteen of these were felt to be absolutely certain, but 
of the remainder there was more or less doubt. Two 
—Representatives McKinlay of California and Pearre of 
Maryland—were won over to the Organization almost 
immediately, and were not thereafter counted among 
the Insurgents. This left twenty-one from the old 
House, and the problem was to increase this number to 
at least twenty-four, and to as many more as possible, 
in order that, by a union of Democrats and Republican 
Insurgents, the Machine forces might be outvoted. 

* * * * * * * 


Immediately after the inauguration, new members 
began to arrive for the special session to open March 
15th. Never were new members received with so 
much courtesy, consideration, and flattering attention. 
The Republican, the Democratic, and the Insurgent 
leaders vied with each other in extending the welcom- 
ing hand and in explaining House politics to their new 
friends. As a result of the play of forces and of the 
letters from home, the Insurgent cause steadily gained 
ground. Victory on the change of rules was consid- 
ered certain, and there even began to be serious talk of 
defeating Mr. Cannon for the Speakership. On March 
8th, the Organization’s position became so desperate 
that the Speaker resolved to pocket his pride, and to 
appeal to the President for help. It must have been 
with strange sensations, indeed, that the ‘‘lron Duke 
of American Politics”—accustomed to grant, rather 
than to ask favors—approached his liege lord for help 
in Overcoming an insurrection in his own domains. 

And now comes a sad chapter in our narrative. 


The Attitude of the President 


The problem presented to the President was one of 
peculiar distress and embarrassment. For years he has 
been fighting shoulder to shoulder with Theodore 
Roosevelt, and again and again both have found Mr. 
Cannon standing firmly in the path of progress, refus- 
ing legislation which was clearly in the interests of the 
people. The President knew, of course, that leopards 
do not change their spots and that past history will 
most surely repeat itself during the next two years. 

But, on the other hand, he was met with the pos- 
sibility of party confusion and deadlock in the House, 
resulting from the probable success of the Republican 
Insurgent-Democratic combination, together with prob- 
lems of reorganization of important committees, and 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


If You Have a FewHundred 
dollars to invest you can put it in one of 
our Municipal or Corporation Bonds 
which net you safely 4% to 534%. We 
have a selected list of bonds in various 
denominations. Terms to suit the pur- 
— convenience. 


‘ou are familiar with securities or not 
sane hethes y send for our valuable book " Bonds 
and How to Buy Them." It tells you those things 
about investments that everyone should know. 
This book and circular of our 


present offerings sent on request. 


OTIS~nvpHOUGH 
) INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 








$100 


(First Payment) 


For a $1000 Bond 


N opportunity to purchase, on easy 
instalments, a railroad bond offered by 
a well established banking house, is herewith 


presented. 


PpAYM ENTS as low as $100 may be made by the pur- 
chaser ot one bond of $1000 denomination. The balance 
will be accepted in amounts convenient to the purchaser. 


IX per cent, is paid on all deposits up to the date final 

payment is received. If the subscriber wishes to 
cancel the contract, his money is returned with interest 
at 4 per cent. 


SEND for full particulars of the method by which 


one or more bonds may be reserved 


Lawrence Barnum & Co. 


Bankers 
29 Pine St., New York 
Philadelphia Washington 











Readers of 
Investment News 


will find “‘ The Weekly Financial Review” of J. S. Bache & Co. of 
value in keeping informed as to the Securities they have bought or 
intend to buy. ‘‘ The Weekly Financial Review"’ is a small four- 
page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly and without prejudice 
current events in the Financial, Commercial and Political World as 
they bear upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 
value to Investors and Business Men. The Review will on applica- 
tion be mailed regularly without charge to those interested. J. S. 
Bache & Co. (Members New York Stock Exchange), Bankers, 
42 Broadway, New York. 











SEATILE Stos'per® $100 ‘Bona 


Cash or [Monthly Payments 


SEATTLE Real Estate Will Make You Rich 
The City of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. The 
City that has made more millionaires than any other. 

CITY LOTS, $100. $10 Cash—$5 Monthly. 
Send first payment now. 
LEwWwIs — ROSENBAUM CO., Inc., 
ners and Investment Bankers. 


233-238 Washington Building, Seattle, Wash. 











The most attractive investment for Savings or Surplus funds that 
we know of is our 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 


running for two years or longer and bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually. 

These certificates are amply secured by * 4 bone de- 
posited in Trust and are issued in amounts of or more. 
5 per cent. is Paid on Savin Haw to 
withdrawal at any time without notice. 

Write for Booklet 
CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, ["d. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY BONDS are 
issued for the purpose of securing funds for the 
purchase and improvementof New York Realty,and 
guarantee 6 per cent. to the Investor. They incorpo- 
rate the three essentials of an ideal investment— 
Safety, Cash Availability and High Earning Power. 


We offer the Cou- 
For the Large Investor— ve ei P'Sona, 
issued in denominations of $1000, $500 and $100; 
maturing in 10 years for the face value with 6 per 
cent. interest payable semi-annually; and with 
privilege ofsurrender at any time beforc maturity. 

The Accumulative 
For the Small Investor— ins} comeing 
the saving ofsmall sums, Purchasable in ten yearly 
payments and maturing with 6 per cent. compound 
interest in either 10 or 15 years with a cash sur- 
render value always in excess ofall payments. 


Our literature will interest you. Let us know which form of 
Bond fits your finances sles will tell you more about it. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 


Suite 1179,1328 Broapway, New YORK City 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1 260,000 


We want agencies in every city and offer a liberal proposition to 
men acter. Write for particulars. 


*100 


Will buy a registered 


6% GOLD BOND 


With over 400% Security 
OR A 


SHARE OF STOCK 


Worth over $200 


Yielding FULL PROFITS: 


3% in Cash annually, 
10% in Accumulations. 


Based upon OWNERSHIP of 
1NEW YORK REAL ESTATE. 


ORGANIZED 14 YEARS 
Write for Booklet S. 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


5% tor Over 16-Years 


Our record of over 16 years is open to examination at 

our place of business and in the public files of the 

New York Banking Department. During this time we have 

never paid less than 5% a year on savings deposits and 

increased our assets to $],900,000 and accumulated surplus 
and profits of $138,000. 

Your account may be opened by mail at any time. Earnings 
begin at once and paid in full to date of withdrawal, which 
may be made on short notice. Security—the best known— 
selected mortgages on New York and Suburban Real Estate, 

Our Business is conducted 

Under Supervision of 

NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Patrons in all parts of the United 
States, some probably in your locality, 
heartily endorse our methods, and 
permit us to refer you to them, 

Write for booklet giving full particulars 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


3 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42d St.,New York 






































REALTY 


Safe, Convenient, Profitable 


Send postal today for book telling about this 
Jompany’s 


6%, MORTGAGE BONDS 


Seeured by first mortgages on improved Farm Lands 


If you have money on deposit, or if you contemplate openine a 
savings bank account, you will be interested in this convenient 
and safe method. 


REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
325 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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carefully edits its 
advertising columns 
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other fearsome things which might delay the speedy 
settlement of tariff legislation. 

The President honestly believed that his most urgent 
duty was, and is, to bring about the quick return of busi- 
ness prosperity to this country, and that this could not be 
done until tariff revision and its accompanying quarrels 
and suspense should be out of the way. Furthermore, 
as head of the Republican Party, he felt it his duty to 
frown upon party insurrections and alliances with the 
opposite party. 

We must record, therefore, the sad truth that the 
President decided to help Mr. Cannon by recognizing in 
him the Speaker of the next House, in control of the 
important committees, and to him more than to any 
other one man is due the fact that Mr. Cannon is to- 
day firmly in the saddle for another two years. 

We have tried to state the President’s position fairly 
and carefully. He had his point of view, and it is one 
in favor of which much can be said. What he did not 
realize, we think, is that for every citizen in this country 
who is really interested in tariff revision there are at least 
two who are opposed, on principle, to Cannonism, and 
all would have supported him fervently and enthusi- 
astically, at any cost to the individual pocket, if he 
had stood upon principle against the vicious control of 
legislation by a single man or group of men. 


How Cannon Made Oil, Beer, and Sugar Fight for Him 


This was the second great blow received by the 
Republican Insurgents—the first being the defection 
from their number of six of their original associates 
in whom they had had great confidence. For twenty- 
four hours, it seemed that the effort to revise the rules 
must be given up. The “rebels” were prostrate, the 
Machine triumphant and contemptuous. 

Then came back the manhood, the vigor, the fight- 
ing spirit, the determination to succeed. Fortified and 
encouraged by the constantly increasing storm of let- 
ters of commendation from their constituents, and by 
the knowledge that their opponents and the new mem- 
bers were also being instructed in no uncertain fashion 


by their fellow citizens at home, the banner of insur- | 
rection was again raised and pressed forward. Thelnsur- | 


gents were fighting for principle against tremendous 
odds and the really heroic qualities displayed by those 
who had nothing to gain by success and ——s to 
lose by failure could but impress all with whom they 
were brought in contact. 

Those who are not familiar with the far-reaching 
power of a great political organization, fighting for it- 
self and for the moneyed interests which it represents, 
can hardly realize the terrific pressure brought to bear 
upon one after another of this little band of Insurgents, 
to induce them to break away from their plighted faith 
to the others; and upon such Democrats as were believed 
to be ‘‘ open to influence.” 

The ‘‘ Brewery Lobby,” for example, was summoned 
to Washington by urgent telegrams and ordered into 
action to win over the two or three Representatives 
among the Republican Insurgents, and the dozen or more 
among the Democrats, from brewery cities; and failure 
to succeed would be penalized, so rumor said, by an 
additional tax of one dollar per barrel upon beer. 

Senators were requested tp use their personal, ‘‘ fath- 
erly”’ influence among the Representatives of their 
respective States, advising each in a kindly way to be 
guided by the combined wisdom of the party leaders. 
It is a serious thing indeed for a good party man to 
become a pariah among his associates. 

Cabinet officers were active in representing the im- 
portance of supporting the Presilent. 

Great men in law and good-fellowship were brought 
to Washington to exercise influence over personal 
friends. 


Purchasing and Threatening the Democrats 


Tariff changes were threatened against certain South- 
ern Democrats as the price of their adherence to their 
party caucus. 

Valuable committee appointments and rich ‘‘ perqui- 
sites” were offered, and would have been instantly 
granted to any of the Insurgents or Democrats who 
would consent to leave his associates in the lurch; 
and in this connection it will be interesting to know 
just what rewards will be given next December or 
earlier to the ‘‘Cold Feet Committee” and others who 
were induced to abandon the Insurgent Cause. 

Threats of vengeance against those who held out 
were, of course, freely and vigorously made; the form 
which these threats took being, as a rule, the promised 
refusal of the Speaker to appoint a recalcitrant to any 
committee more important than that on ‘‘Acoustics and 
Ventilation of the Capitol.” 

At least one Democrat, whose election was contested, 
is believed to have been promised favorable action by 
the (Republican) Committee on Contests, if he would 
vote with the Republican Machine. 

The threat was freely made and will, apparently, be 
carried out, that the Speaker would take back to him- 
self the power of appointing all the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House Committees instead of allowing the 
Democratic Leader, Champ Clark, to do this, as hereto- 
This was a_ peculiarly cunning and effective 
threat, tending as it did to cause a Democratic split and 
to build up a new leaden 

In short, every conceivable string was. pulled to bring 
about final success—every method used to win over the 
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A-R-E 6* Goa Bonds 


are based on the actual ownership of New York real 
estate, which offers to-day, as it has for more than a 
century, the most profitable and stable field of invest- 
ment in the world. They are panic-tested, non-spec- 
ulative, non-fluctuating ; and to the conservative in- 
vestor represent the ‘‘three R’s’’ of right investing— 
Utmost Reliability 
Cash Realizability 
Just Interest Return 
Secured by Assets of $11,851,866.07, Capital and 
Surplus of $1,753,111,16, and twenty-one years of 
successful operation in the New York real estate field. 
Issued in either of two forms : 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more | 
For Income Earning, paying interest semi-annually. 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 
For Income Saving, hasable by instal: 
payments carrying Teel surrender privileges. 
I ing lit . including large map of New York 
City, sent on request. Address 


American Real (state Company 
518 Night and Day Bank Building 
Fifth Avenue & 44th Street, New York City 















































The Equivalent 
of the “Pay Envelope” 


When a man. is incapacitated by 
illness or accident, is the 


Income 
Insurance 


represented by our Popular Prem- 
ium Policy, a broad, economical 
kind of insurance which has no 
equal as a “worry saver.” Assures 
payment of doctor's bills, expenses,’ 
“and a little besides.” No physi- 
cal examination required. Pay- 
ments sure and prompt. 
Is a life insurance in case 


of death by accident. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon below for 
further particulars. 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important Cities. 
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Buceess 
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\isInvaluable to 


Housekeepers 


NO matter what make of refrigerator 

you are using, it tells you many 
important th ngs about how to 
@uve ice, keep food sweet a long 
time, etc., etc. 

I have been making refrigerators 40 
years and know the good and bad points 
(, H. Leonard about every kind 

Prest. of ice box. The 
ation of this life study is the 


Leo n a Cleanable 


































_ Refrigerator 
i » porcelain lined, fused on 
sheet steel ata heat of 2500 degrees 


t simply baked like bread. 
k for the Trade Mark, it is 


r »guard. 

rhis is a perfect refrigerator, 
cleanable by simply winins witha 
jamp oth; saves half your ice 


bi woodwork proof against in- = 
iry by water; twelve insulated 

walls; airtight doors. A better refrigerator for all 
practical purposes cannot be built at amy price. 
rhis style shown above $33, freight paid as far as the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Size 83x21x46, polished 
ak, quarter-sawed panels. Ask also for free sam- 
of porcelain lining and catalog showing 80 
For sale by dealers or shipped direct from 


C. H. LEONARD, Prest. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 37 Clyde Park Avenue 

























You Can Dress Well- 
On *12° AWeek. 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 


MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 
We will trust any honest man anywhere. We guarantee a 
perfect fit. Send for our samples and book of latest New 
York fashions free. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., 
(INCORPORATED) 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailars. 
239 Broadway, through to No.1 Park Pl., N.Y. City 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 





OF CONCRETE. It is cheaper than wood 
or brick, is absolutely fireproof and 
will last forever. Never requires 
[painting or repairing. A splendid 

opportunity to ‘start in business ON SMALL CAPITAL with a 


Northwestern Variety Block Machine 
Wer erything in the Conerete Machinery line—Block Machines. Brick Machines, 
St Mo is, F Column and Baluster Outfits, Silland Cap Moulds, Sidewalk 


ell Tiling Moulds, ete. Write to-day for prices’and complete information. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works Box 523W, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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MOTSINGER AUTO- SPARKER 


and run it without the aid of batteries, 
=e a cheap magneto but the original high ‘inde 
WA speed controlled fric tion, driven dyanme. 
— tly ae, 

roof.” Fal om peral 
Mhe “make & reak and famap spark.” 
er, Charges all storage batteries for igni- 
tion and lighting ona small scale, per- 
fectly with our special switch board in 
the circuit. —_ years actual service with 
over 36,000 Auto-Sparkers in operation to 

testify to re merit. MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. Co, 

© MainS8t., PENDLETON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


*18 to $30 A WEEK SURE 


Farmers’ ** Ever-Ready’’ 
Tool Kit Does It 

Agents going wild over re- 
sults. M. Snyder made $46 
in 2hrs, Joseph Pine took 
65 orders in two days. M. D, Finch sold 42 inghrs. Had 
You can do it. To show it means a sale. 


eg and wel 
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xperience. 


FREE SAMPLE to workers. Poote Mfg. Co. Dept. 847, Dayton,0. 


A GREAT NEW INDUSTRY 


Manufacture concrete building 
blocks and make money. De- 
mand is practically unlimited. 
Big profits on small invest- 
ment. Machines $16.25 up. 
Artistic face designs, face 
down. Freecatalog. 

Hercules Mfc. Company, Dept. A214, Centerville,lowa. 


Send 25c, for Tube Pure Extract. If not 
$1.00 for 25c. equal to $1.00 liquid extract will ‘refund 
money. (Reference, Bradstreet). 27 Flavors. (Vanilla, ee 


Fruits and Spices). State if Agency wanted. EK. MACK, Rome, 








| to the chair. 





‘Republican Insurgents so as to avoid the necessity of 
openly buying Democratic support. That the Insur- 
gents should stand firm as a rock against such tactics 
was little short of heroism, and the country owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to the men who refused to barter 
their manhood and the right of individual judgmént 
for place and power. 

Then came the telegrams. They began to arrive 
about March 1oth, and were received in constantly in- 
creasing quantities until, on March 15th, both Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph offices were congested to a 
point never before known. The Washington messenger 
service was totally unable to grapple with the flood of 
yellow envelopes, and re-inforcements were obtained 
on hurry call from Baltimore and other nearby cities 
and towns. At eleven o’clock on Monday morning 
(Congress opening at twelve) sixty-five per cent. of the 
Western Union messages arriving that morning had not 
been delivered. The press despatches of the last few 
days sent to all parts of the country had told of the 
tremendous struggle going on in Washington, and the 
eyes of the country were concentrated on the opening 
scenes of the Sixty-first Congress. Every party whip 
had been called into action to secure full attendance. 
Some came from sick beds, some on crutches; one or 
two were detained by floods in the South and arrived 
barely in time for record on the final vote. Each side 
had confidently counted on the other losing some votes 
by absences, but both were doomed to disappointment. 


When Cannon Himself Watched the Door 


On Saturday night, March 13th, the Republican caucus 
was held. Nearly all the Insurgents remained away 
from the caucus. A few decided to go in, with the in- 
tention of supporting the party nominee for the 
Speakership, but of leaving if the caucus should de- 
cide that all present must be bound by the caucus 
decision on the Rules. Mr. Cannon, the National 
Jethro Bass, took his position by the only door of 
exit, determined, if possible, to overawe by the power 
of his “ eagle eye” any Representative who might 
seek to escape. 

He was nominated for the Speakership by a -large 
majority, although a substantial minority refused to 
vote for him in caucus. Then by a quick trick of the 
chairman the Rules resolution was sprung on the cau- 
cus and passed before the Insurgents could escape, 
except in the case of Representative Haugen of lowa, 
who braved the Speaker’s wrath and passed by him, 
through the door. Because of this trick action, how- 
ever, the other Insurgents present, later refused to con- 
sider themselves bound by caucus action and again 
joined forces with their fellow Insurgents. 

On Sunday night, before the battle next day, a final, 
careful count of noses indicated a safe victory on the 
tules for the Insurgent-Democratic combination. The 
Democrats promised to have at least 165 men on the 
floor at noon next day and the Insurgents counted 
thirty-one solidly in line. The two forces in combina- 
tion would, therefore, have 196 votes—an exact major- 
ity of the entire membership if every member were 
present, and three or four more than a majority, count- 
ing vacancies and known absentees. The real question 
was at that time whethereor not enough Insurgents 
could be induced to vote against Mr. Cannon to dead- 
lock the House and postpone, at least, Mr. Cannon’s 
election. 

On Monday morning, the Insurgents and Democrats 
both caucused upon their course of action. The 
Democratic caucus passed, by an overwhelming vote, 
a resolution pledging the party to support the rules of 
the proposition agreed to by the Insurgent and Demo- 
cratic leaders. In the Insurgent caucus a similar resolution 
was passed. It was found that several Insurgents re- 
garded themselves as bound by party caucus to support 
its nominee, Mr. Cannon, and this being the case, and 
it being found impossible to muster quite enough votes 
to effect a deadlock, all were left to follow their own 
ideas of duty and expediency in their vote for Speaker. 


The Dramatic Fight in the House 


The scene in the House at twelve o’clock on Monday, 
when the House was called to order by the clerk, was 
most dramatic. Practically every member was in his 
place; the galleries were filled to overflowing with 
hundreds unable to obtain admission; the air was tense 
with excitement and anticipation of the coming struggle. 
The call of the roll developed the fact that 384 members 
were present out of 389—a very remarkable attendance. 
Mr. Cannon was presented as the nominee of the Repub- 
lican caucus and Mr. Clark as the nominee of the 
Democratic caucus. There were no other nominations. 
Upon call of the roll, each member voted for the 
candidate of his choice, and the result was as follows: 


Foe Set. CANNON. <6...0 60 204 votes 
of. NER nee cian 66: “* 
SSGRUETAIN 5 6:66 5.006055 ov 0% * ie 


Mr. Cannon and Mr. Clark did not vote, and there 
were five absentees—Messrs. Clark of Florida (Dem.), 
Esch of Wisconsin (Insurgent), Legare of South Caro- 
lina (Dem.), and Russell (Dem.) and Sheppard (Dem.) 
of Texas. 

A committee was appointed to conduct Mr. Cannon 
He was sworn in as Speaker, he assumed 
the gavel, and the members were sworn in by him in 
groups. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Technical Books are Tools for all 
Trades and Professions 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 


offers a remarkable series of books on 
Mathematics, Logic, Science, Philosophy and Religion 
Tools, not Weapons, will win Industrial Freedom 
and with it, Political and Moral Freedom. 
Send ten cents for pamphlet entitled, 
“THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TOOL“ 
By Dr. Paul Carus, editor of The Monist and The Open Court magazines 


SA conch designe tal of books and articles, showing 
the scope and significance of our publications will byes: on request, 


@ The Monist, devoted to the y of Science, published 
ly, $2.00 a year, single copies, 60 cents. The «Mn Court, 
reed tothe Relision of Sdence,publabed month ly, $1.00 a year, 


single copy 10 cents. Send for 


The Open Court Publishing Company, 10 


THE JUDSON 


53 Washington Square 
NEW YORK CITY. 


F4cine beautiful Washington Square, it is one of the 

coolest hotels in all New York. Convenient to 
business, shopping and amusement districts. The 
management takes pride in making it the city’s most 
homelike hotel. 


Single Rooms, $1.00 Upward 
Room and Bath, $2.00 Upward 
Restaurant on American Plan 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


WATCH IT WOBBLE 


No artificial bait ever invented so = attracts 
bass, pickerel and all game fish as o1 


Famous Glittering 
Pearl Wobbler Spoon 


which in the water has an eccentric 
wobbling motion much more 
effective than spinning and 
in combination with the 
beantifal colors of the 
pearl attracts and catches 
=, where everything else 



























BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 
2S5c. 


with our large illustrated cata- 
logue of fishing tackle. 


S. DOERING & G0., 565 Libery Ave, BrokIy, New York 
DETROIT COLLEGE OF L AW 


Situated in one of America’s most beautiful and 

progressive commercial centres. Three years course 

leading to Degree of LL.B, Faeulty composed ex- 

ciusively of active pratising Lawyers. Library of 16,000 vols. Students 
have daily access to 20 Courts affording o portunities for extended, 
yractical experience. Our practical, efficient BURKAU OF SELF HELP 
A of great value to self-supporting students. All classes held even- 
ings. Term begins September 20th. Write to-day for illustrated 
Free Catalog giving detailed information. 


Malcolm McGregor, Sec’y, 92 Home Bank Building, DETROIT, MICH, 

























A trade that will make you independent for life: 
Hours eee br pee Greater than 
any other trade ou need no previous experi- 
ence. Our practent methods enable you in afew 
months to hold position as skilled plumber or 
conduct yourown business. Catalog sent free. 


St. Louis Trades School 
4443 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


= FENCES 
FOR = PUR 








el ay ‘AND | PaNGE COMPANY 
447 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


300% PROFIT MADE 
Growing Mushrooms 





Wehave 


had 25 a wetting forall you can raise. No capital’ 
yearsex- ial place necessary. Grown in cellars, 
perience stab ies, sheds, boxes, et ete. a allthe year. Men and 
growing women write for big il) booklet ering our beds and 
mush- farm and learn how to ne mths — business. 


National Spawn & Mushroom Co. , Dept. 28, Boston, Mass, 


FOR BIG AND QUICK PROFITS 
Ten years experience OP me to give = 
tical instructions that will ad $5 fo $0b 
week to your income without interrevise, with 
regular occupation. For full particulars and free 
book, address yaCKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
32352 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
AGENT. EVERY po ag td BUYS 

AT SIGHT OUR 

Perfection Noodle-Cutter 


Bonanza for hustlers. Low price, quick sales, lar: 
re nen. light, * nse earry. Agents’ OUTF 


i 
FORSHEE MFG. GO., Box 1038, DAYTON, OHIO 
WOULD YOU PAY $5 PER MONT 
idence site in the suburbs of Sunny San Diego (Southern California’s 
most delightful home place and the Coast’s Smost rapidly developin 
city), provided I could convince you that the investment is safe an 


remunerative. Write im mediatal for free illustrated booklet. 
J. FRANK CULLEN, Diego, California. 


rooms 











for a beautiful 
ocean-view res- 
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MAY IS 


CARBON 
MONTH 


Drug, grocery, housefurnishing 
and department stores through- 
out the United States are en- 
thusiastic about the satisfaction 
that 


CARBON-: 


UNBURNABLE 
CLEANING FLUID 


is giving their customers. 


During May every purchaser of 
CARBONA will receive free a copy of 
‘‘__ from Cellar to Garret,’’ an inter- 
esting booklet on how to keep house 
properly—regularly 10 cents. 

Clean your summer clothes—your 
housefurnishing fabrics with Carbona 
—and be safe ! 


15¢ — 25c — 50c — $1.00 
Cannot Explode or Burn 


Carbona replaces dangerous benzine 
and naphtha for all cleaning purposes 
—leaves no streak after cleaning. 


Should your dealer not be able to supply you 
with a copy of this booklet send us the word 
“ Guarantee”’ from the label which runs over the 
cork and we will send you a copy without charge. 


Carbona Products Co. 


NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 





You wouldnt dare 
do this with 
benzineor naphth 


















AFTER SHAVING | 


EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
revents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by men of Discrimination Everywhere 
Write for interesting book, ‘‘Shaving Essentials” 
—mailed free on request, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & (O., Sole Agents, New York 


Make Your New House a “Craftsman’’? Home 
This adv. may mean far more to you than you 
now realize. Our illus. booklet ‘The Crafts- 
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man House,” will tell you why. Sent free on 
request by GUSTAV STICKLEY, The Crafts- 
man, Desk No, 125, 41 W. 34th St., New York. 











TY PEWRITERS wriis 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY+ 
WHERE at} to} M'F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICK. Ship with privilege of 
examination. ag~ Write for Illustra Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


M A PL EWOO D An Ideal Summer Home for Boys. 
48th year. Beautiful, elevated, 
healthful country location, near Phila. Fine gym. Ont-door games. 
Fishing. Bathing. No tobacco. No hazing. Principal’s wife gives 
Special care to young boys. Entire cost, with or without instruction, 
June 4 to Sept. 16, $110. Fall term September 16. 

4. SHORTLIDGE, A, M., Yale, Prin., Pa., Concordville, Del. Co. 











After the election of the other officers of the House 
and a small amount of routine business, Representative 
Dalzell of Pennsylvania, one of the Republican “ oli- 
garchy,” moved that the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixtieth Congress should be continued 
in force during the Sixty-first Congress, and on that 
motion demanded the previous question (which, if 
ordered, would shut off debate). Mr. Clark for the 
Democratic side demanded the yeas and nays on the 
motion to order the previous question—and the fight 
on the Rules was on. 

As the roll-call progressed, it was seen that the Re- 
publican Insurgents were standing fast, but that a 
number of the Democrats were voting with the 
Republican machine. The latter won on this, the 
first test vote, by 194 to 188. The Speaker was 
requested to order a recapitulation of the vote, and this 
request he denied, claiming that the vote was not suffi- 
ciently close to justify such a demand. Mr. Clark tried 
to appeal to the House from the decision of the Chair, 
but the Speaker denied the appeal on the ground that 
there was no ruling from which an appeal could legiti- 
mately be made. 

Debate having been shut off on Mr. Dalzell’s original 
motion, the question then came on the motion itself; 
and, to the amazement of almost every one, the 
Democrats who had voted with the Republicans on the 
previous roll-call returned to the fold, and the Insur- 
gent-Democratic combination, by a vote of 193 to 180, 
inflicted upon Speaker Cannon the first 1mportant 
legislative defeat that he has had for many a year. 

Everything was now ‘‘ wide open.” The House was 
proceeding under general parliamentary practise and 
without its own special rules. Mr. Clark was entitled 
to and obtained recognition by the Speaker, and offered 
the resolution agreed upon by the Insurgent-Democratic 
combination—namely, that the rules of the previous 
session be adopted as the rules of the Sixty-First Con- 
gress, except as follows: 

First: That the Speaker be authorized to appoint five 
committees only—those necessary for the consideration 
of the tariff and for managing the routine of the House. 

Second: That a committee of fifteen members—con- 
sisting of five Regular Republicans, six Democrats, and 
four Republican Insurgents (all named in the resolution) 
—be élected by the members as a Committee on Rules 
and on Revision of the Rules, with power to act as a 
“ steering committee” for the legislation of the special 
session and to report at the beginning of the regular 
session in December, 1909, a system of revised, amended, 
and simplified rules which should be in force thence- 
forward. 

This simple resolution really struck at the root of the 
Speaker’s power, because it took away from him his 
tight of appointing (and controlling) the Committee on 
Rules (which is the real ‘‘steering committee” of the 
House), and also of nearly all the other great com- 
mittees of the House. 

Mr. Clark moved the previous question on this resolu- 
tion, but, on roll-call of the House, it was denied by 
a vote of 203 to 179. 


How the McCarren and Tammany Democrats Saved 
Cannon 


Then came the final evidence of what will pass into 
history as one of the most disgraceful bargains for 
power ever made by a proud and hitherto dominant 
party. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, New York, gener- 
ally known as one of the lieutenants of the notorious 
political boss and Standard Oil attorney, Patrick H. 
McCarren, had risen, previous to the last vote, for the 
purpose of asking Mr. Clark to yield him the floor. 
This privilege was denied. 

At the conclusion of the roll-call the Speaker an- 
nounced that ‘“‘the previous question having been 
refused, the gentleman from New York (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
who had asked the gentleman to yield to him for an 
amendment is entitled to the first recognition.” (See 
Congressional Record of March 15th, page 8.) 

Now it so happened that Mr. Fitzgerald had not said 
anything upon the floor as to the purpose for which he 
rose—whether to propose an amendment or otherwise 
—and that the Speaker should have known the object 
of his political opponent’s effort to obtain the floor 
seems at least significant. What was even more significant 
was the amendment itself offered by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
which was that the rules of the previous Congress 
should be adopted with certain exceptions—these ex- 
ceptions representing the minimum concessions which 
the Machine was prepared to make to insurgency. Most 
significant of all was the fact that the Republican leaders 
eagerly and joyously accepted the amendment of Mr. 
Fitzgerald (still supposedly their political opponent), 
and were given by Mr. Fitzgerald for the support of this 
amendment nearly all the time for debate allowed to 
his side. 

The debate on this resolution was marked by bitter 
personalities and charges of treason against the Demo- 
cratic bolters, but without result; for on final roll-call, 
(twenty-eight of the thirty-one Insurgents still stand- 
ing fast) twenty-three Democrats headed by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald joined with the solid ‘Republican Machine 
forces in winning the victory by a vote of 211 to 172, 
with five absentees. 

On page 287 will be found the names of the Demo- 
crats who bolted their party platform and caucus, and: 
at a time when Cannonism, in its extreme form could 








PROMOTED! 


Don’t worry about the boss not having his 
eye on you and noticing the improvement in 
your work. Remember he is human—he is on 
the lookout for good men—his own success 
and the firm’s depends on his ability to select 
the right man. 

If you are a little better than the other 
man—if you know more about your work 
than he does—do you suppose the boss would 
pass you by and promote the other fellow? 





You wish you had a better job. You wish you 
knew more, then you could do more and earn 
more. Fill in the blank form below and let us tell 
~~ how your wishes can be realized. Our advice, § 

ased upon the experience of our successful students 
and graduates, will cost you nothing. It may start 
you right and change your whole future. 

The American School of Correspondence is an educa- 
tional Institution. We employ no agents or collectors. 
The merits of our work makes it unnecessary. Advice 
regarding the work you want to take up and our com- 


plete Bulletin will be sent for the coupon. There’s no 
obligation attached to this, so mail it to-day. 


We help men help themselves. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Please send me your free Bulletin of Engineering Information 
and advise me how I can qualify for pesition marked “*X."" 





.. Electrical Engineer 
.... Civil Engineer 
.... Draftsman 
... Mechanical Engineer 
.... Stationary Engineer 
... Structural Engineer 
... Railroad Engineer 
..-Municipal Engineer 


.... Structural Draftsman 
.... Heating and Ventilating Engr. 
.... Plumber 
.... Architect 
.... Hydraulic Engineer 
.... Textile Boss 
....College Preparatory Course 
... Sheet Metal Pattern Draftsman 





: A GENUINE 


PANAMA 
Express Prepaid $4.00 


Fit for a King; light, cool, dressy, closely woven, adapt- 
able to all shapes, blocked and trimmed all sizes, with 
neat silk band and leather sweat band. $10.00 value, 
sent prepaid for $4.00. Save two profits. We import 
direct through Galveston from South America. Order 
to-day. State size—Satisfaction guaranteed, Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO., “‘nouston. ‘Texas. 
The Little Money Maker 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket box of matches for 1 cent. Saves giving 
away of matches. Convenient for customers. 
Occupies very small space and looks well on 
counter. 

If your jobber doesn't keep it, send us $7.00 
for machine and 720 boxes of matches, freight 
prepaid. Repeat orders for matches at $3.00 
per case (720 boxes) f. 0. b. St. Louis. Whole- 
sale Prices furnished on application. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY 
LACLEDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
528 Werchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


make m selling our new sign letters 
AGENTS for ofce windowe, atore fronts, Po ¥ 

signs. Any one can hem 

day for tree sample bem full particulars. 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 78 N. Clark 8t., Chicago 
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MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


The following offers contain only selected magazines of the highest merit. The needs and desires of cng one will 


be found represented in this list—Women, Literature, Reviews, Juvenile, Outdoor Interests, Fiction, 


Music, Art, Humor, Religious, etc. 


echnical, 





Success Magazine and the Designer, $1.25. Success Magazine and Woman’s Home Comp’n, $1.90 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


AND VALUE 
\inslee’s Magazine ,..............$2.80 for $2.00 


TD Rare ern 
American Homes and Gardens... 4.00 
American Motherhood ............ 
American Poultry Journal . 
\ppleton’s ane 






Atlantic Mont 5-00 
Automobile ual 4.00 
Black Cat . baseet seeisoe te saan 2.00 
SG EMDOONS CR icc ab ccrsacecasseces 2.50 
EEE 4d faune shakbouhinecéehvesas ae 
SOI: s', v5 shea tecdgeccauhavesc MN 
Bookman 2+ esis ure pebioe ce 00ene | Sam 
Boston Cooking School.,.......... 2.00 
Breeder’s Gazette. ..............2-. 3:00 
Burr McIntosh Monthly .......... 4.00 
Century Magazine ................ 5.00 ° 
Children’s Magazine .............. 2.00 


Country Life in America ........ 5.00 
Craftsman LAA eeere: ) ee 
Current Literature ................ 4.00 
Designer Ab cheb abs aaheaeks ieee See 
Dressmaking at Home............ 2.00 


Educational Review .............. 4.00 
MNOGRTREME WOGME isc cc cicciccccces 4.00 
Electrician and Mechanic......... 2.00 
Etude (for music lovers) .......... 2.50 


Farm Journal ‘2 years)............ 1.35 
Field and Stream .... we 

rorum . a 
Garden Magazine . 
Good Housekeeping. 














00d Literature ... vice cciccceccocs 1.35 
Hampton’s Magazine ............. 2.50 
Harper’s Bazar etna anions coven ee 
Harper’s Magazine................ 5.00 
PEMEOE SD WOOMUED 6 cc cccccccteccese 5.00 
Home Needlework ................ 17 
House Beautiful .................. 3-50 
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McCall's Magazine and pattern .. 1.50 ‘ 
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Metropolitan Magazine 2.50 
Modern Priscilla. ........ 1.50 
Mother’s Magazine ........ ...... 1.50 
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M Boat 3.00 
Mu an . 2.50 
Nat Sacks cocccsce ce Gee 
National Home Journal,.......... 1.50 
National Magazine ............... 2.50 ‘ 
National Sportsman .............. 2.00 
New Idea (N. Y.) fashions........ 1.50 
Normal Instructor..............3. 1.75 
North American Review,......... 5.00 
RE EO oaks xd cud bindas 08 oh 2.50 
Outing Magazine ................. 400 
Outlook nek 00504e best eecend 4.00 
PAGING MIONCUY, .0.5.ccceccccesces 2.50 
Paris Modes and Pattern ......... 1.50 
Pearson’s Magazine............... 2.50 
People’s Hume Journal ........... 1-35 
Philistine. , pita eiSice atl 
Physical Culture............. 
Pictorial Review and pattern. 
Popular Magazine 
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Smith’s Magazine 
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Strand Magazine 
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Sunset Magazine 
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echnical World Magazine. . 
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Van Norden Magazine. 
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(ireatest Subscription Offer 


Through a most unusual arrangement with the 
publishers, we are able to make a most 
remarkable offer to subscribers 


Three Magazines and a Dress Pattern 
For Only $1.05 


Success Magazine 


“The Great Home Magazine”’ 


10 cents a copy; if bought 
singly would cost $1.20 a year 


Pictorial Review 


Readers appreciate the value of 
the up-to-the-minute fashion ser- 
vice of this magazine. It has 
four foreign offices, managed by 
fashion experts, in Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin and Vienna. It 
keeps its readers in touch with 
what is newest and most smart 
in seasonable style. Pictorial 
Review is not solely a 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


Its fiction is clever and interest- 
ing, its articles broad and of 
national interest. Some of the 
regular departments are practi- 
cal lessons in home dressmaking, 
millinery, cr ing, h keep 
ing and household finance, sani- 
tation, home decorating and 
furnishing, money-making sug- 























children, a page for elderly peo- 
ple, wit, humor and puzzles, echoes from the stage (illustrated), etc. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW is 15 cents a copy and if 
bought singly would cost $1.80 a year. 


Modern Priscilla 


Is one of the best Embroidery 
Magazines published. It is the 
recognized 


LEADING FANCYWORK 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICA 


It is undisputed authority on 
all kinds of embroidery, knitting, 
crocheting, lace, costumes, lin- 
gerie and home decorations. It 
is filled from cover to cover each 
month with designs, instructions, 
descriptive articles and valuable 
information, Aside from the 
strictly fancywork departments, 
there are departments devoted 
to china, oil and water color 

ainting, stenciling,pyrography, 
eather work, basketry and the 
like. It has many helps for 
housekeepers, and is a real good 
magazine for the home. 


MODERN PRISCILLA is 10 cents a copy, and if bought 
singly would cost $1.20 a year. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERN, VALUE 15 CENTS 


Supplied by the publisher, at the subscriber's request, any time within 
60 days after receiving first copy 


This offer is open to old and new subscribers alike. Order must be 
given (enclosing $1.65) at the time subscription is renewed, 


Success Magazine, 


is 10 cents a copy, 12 numbers, 3 1.20 


nee as : All for 
Pictorial Review, . . 
is 1§ cents a copy, 12 numbers, pi .80 
Maken Peladile, . so 























is 10 cents a copy, 12 numbers, $ 1.20 


Pictorial Review Pattern, . 8 .15 
Total, . $4.35 





Success Magazine, Review of Reviews and Cosmopolitan, all for six mouths, only $1.50 





(LL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. Subscriptions may be new, renewal, or extensions, 
Magazines may be sent to one or separate addresses. Additional postage is charged on Canadian and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, If you do not find what you want, send us your list, and we will quote you the lowest possible price. We 
will duplicate any offer made by any reputable agent, agency, or publisher. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 29-31 East 22d St., New York 
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have been overthrown forever, voted with the Repub. 
lican Machine to sustain it. They did so, of course, 
with their eyes open, and with the knowledge that 
they were firmly establishing in the House the power 
of Mr. Cannon and the Republican Party for another 
two years. The later contention of certain of these 
Democrats, notably the six from Georgia, that the 
Fitzgerald amendments were ‘‘ exceedingly valuable to 
the minority—more so than any committee composed 
of nine Republicans and six Democrats could reasona- 
bly be expected to make”—is a wholly transparent 
attempt to explain away an action which was, in 
reality, based upon very different grounds indeed, an 
action which allied them with the Tammany Hall 
wing of their party, and one which has been condemned 
as “treason” by the vast majority of their party 
associates. 

In further evidence of the infamous bargains between 
the Republican Party and the Democratic ‘‘rump,” it 
may be noted that, on the day after the “goods were 
delivered,” the Speaker made Mr. Fitzgerald one of 
the five members of the Committee on Rules, the im- 
portant ‘‘steering committee” of the House; and Rep- 
resentatives Harrison and Broussard of the bolting 
Democrats were appointed to the great and powerful 
Committee on Ways and Means. These appointments 
were made with the Speaker’s usual brazen and con- 
temptuous disregard of public sentiment and appear- 
ances, and there is little doubt that, with equal openness 
and effrontery, he will reward all of the other Demo- 
cratic bolters with excellent committee appointments, 

What other rewards, sentimental or substantial, will 
be given to the Speaker’s new allies may well be 
guessed at, if never known. But there is strong 
evidence that important schedules in the new Payne 
Tariff Bill affecting the Standard Oil Company’s inter- 
ests were changed by the Ways and Means Committee 
in pursuance of the bargain by which Patrick H. 
McCarren and Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammany 
Hall, delivered nearly all of the New York City Dem- 
ocrats in the House to Mr. Cannon. It is certainly signifi- 
cant that, on April 7, Speaker Cannon left the Chair and, 
from the floor of the House, warmly defended the oil 
schedules of the Payne Tariff Bill, and bitterly attacked 
those who were trying to reduce them against the inter- 
ests of the Standard Oil Company. There is also good 
reason to believe that the adherence of certain of the 
Southern Democrats was obtained as the price of changes 
in the sugar and lumber schedules of the Tariff Bill. 

If any proof were needed by the country of the 
charges which Success MaGazine has made, that the 
power of the Speakership of the House of Representa- 
tives under the rules is darigerous to the country and 
disastrous to the people, it is found in the record of 
this fight. 

We have seen this man—this single Representative 
among the three hundred and ninety-one who are sup- 
posed to be equal and independent legislators—stretch 
forth his hand and move as pawns in his game great 
government officials, Senators, lobbyists, and private 
individuals without number. We have seen the Re- 
publican organization in the House juggle the tariff 
schedules, affecting the pockets of the whole people, 
for the support of his power. We shall undoubtedly 
see his vengeance executed on those of his fellow 
members who have dared to oppose his imperial will. 
We have seen, and shall see him reward with place 
and power his friends and the political opponents who 
have become his allies—and all without the possibility 
of check or hindrance from any one. 


What Is Behind Cannon? 


What is the secret of this amazing power? 

Surely it is not in the man himself. An individual is 
powerful only as he represents great forces for good or 
evil. 

The secret of Theodore Roosevelt’s power has lain 
in the fact that his vigor, his moral standards, his ideals 
have coincided with the vigor, the moral standards, the 
ideals of the sturdy, healthy-minded people of America. 

The secret of Abraham Lincoln’s power lay in the 
fact that behind him, pressing him on, weaving itself 
into the very fiber of his being, was the American peo- 
ple’s sense of right. 

What is the secret of Cannon’s power ? 

There is only one way to answer that question. 

Look behind him, and consider what you see—oil, 
beer, steel, lumber, sugar!—and the vast interests 
which are waxing fat on the people. 

What, then, is the remedy? In what way can the 
system represented by this man be reached and made 
accountable to the people? How can its terrific power 
be curbed? Must the American people meekly submit 
to its rule? 

No! There will not, must not be submission. 
What we have just passed through is merely a pre- 
liminary skirmish in a fight which has but just begun 
and which will have no ending until the powerful 
Machine with which such a man as Joseph G. Cannon 
can rule the destinies of this country is swept to defeat 
and replaced by the real representative government pro- 
vided for by the Constitution. And as the first—most 
practical—most important—step in this greater fight, 
every Member of Congress, Republican or Democrat, 
must be made, by his constituents, to realize that his 
political future depends henceforward upon his 
attitude toward ‘‘Cannonism ” in Congress. 


If GUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 288 
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The Most Delicious of 
all Breakfast Foods 


At all grocers. Also at all hotels and restaurants and 
on all dining cars in individual packages. Ask for it 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


W- 1. 2 lle 


TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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at no extra cost, select an insuran rl 
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Upon foundations of com hs ccial honor The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company hk leap the largest fire insurance 
business in the United States At more than $125,000,000 
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Hartford Fire ‘ence Co.. Hartford Conn. 
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